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The Textile-Finishing Machinery Go. 


HOWARD BUILDING 
STAIRWAYS, 83 EXCHANGE PLACE [ENTRANCES] ELevator. 171 WESTMINSTER ST. 


PROVIDENCE, R. lI. 
Singeing Machines, Calenders for Rolling 
BUILDERS OF Glazing, Chasing ang 
Boiling Kiers, ALL KINDS OF Embossing, also Cal- 


enders for Moire Fin- 
Washers, Squeezers, 


MIAACHINERY | * 


Chemic and Sour Sole Manufacturers of 


Patented Flexible 

den Patent 
Rusden FOR Cloth Expander for 
Continuous Chainless Cylinder Drying Ma- 


ehines, Calenders, 
Steamer, Mangles, &e. 
Aniline Ageprs, Patent Combination 


Rolls Made of Cotton 
and Husk, especially 


Open Soapers, adapted for Soft Fin- 
ish, Unequalled for 

Blanket Washers, NYE I NG Elasticity and Dura- 
bility. 

Color Kettles, 


Dyeing Machines, 


Cotton, Paper, Husk 
Horizontal or Vertical 


Chilled Iron, Brass 
Drying Machines,with and Rubber Rolls, 
Copper or Tinned Iron Flectro-deposited 
Cylinders, DRYING Copper Rolls for all 


Automatic Tentering Purposes. 


Machines, Padding and Drying 


Machines for Shade 
Water and Starch Man- AN D 
Cloths. 
gles, 


Single and Double Cyl- 
Dampening Machines, inder Engines. 
Dyeing Machines for Hydraulie Presses and 
Chain Warps. 


Pumps. 


Mercerizing Machinery for Piece Goods and Yarn in the Warp or Chain 


ALL KINDS OF OUTFITS FOR BLEAC¥YING THREAD AND SOFT TWISTED YARN. 
BLEACHING MACHINERY FOR YARNS IN THE WARP OR CHAIN. 


Estimates, Drawings and full particulars of complete plants furnished on application 


Southern Agent, STUART W. CRAMER, Charlotte, N. C., Equitable Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Bleaching, 


Dyeing, Drying, 


Finishing Machinery 


for all textile fabrics. 





THREE-ROLL CALENDER. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Providence Office, Room 417, Industrial Trust Bldg. | 





TEXTILE WORLD RECORD 


Cotton and Worsted 


Machinery 


With Modifications to Suit Any Class of Work. 


Cotton Machinery: Cards, Railway Heads, Drawing 
Frames, Fly Frames, Speeders, Ring Spinning Frames, Twisters, 
Spoolers, Reels, Warpers, Slashers, Winders, Looms, Shearing 
Machines, Balling Machines, Folders, Stamping Maciines, Sewing 
Machines, Size Pumps, Size Kettles, Drawing-in Frames, Baling 
Presses, Indigo Grinders. 


Worsted Machinery: Spinning Frames with caps, 
rings or flyers, Dandy Rovers and Reducers, Cone Second Finish- 
ers, Reducers and Rovers, Gill Boxes for Drawing, Preparing and 
Finishing, Weigh Boxes and Drawing Boxes, Cap Trap, Flyer and 
Ring Twisters. 


Plans, Specifications and Estimates furnished upon application. 


Lowell Machine Shop 


LOWELL, MASS. 
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We make 
Draper, 
Whitin, 
McMullan 


and other 
types of 


Spindles; 


also 


Northrop Looms, 


Twisters, 
Warpers, 
Spoolers, 
Reels, 


Banding Machines, 


etc., etc. 





Two New Draper Company, 
Large Size HOPEDALE, 
Spinning Spindles. MASS. 
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THE EMPHATIC SUCCESS OF OUR “IDEAL” 
AUTOMATIC LOOM IS DUE TO SEVERAL 


SALIENT POINTS OF SUPERIORITY OVER 
ALL COMPETITORS: 


Ist. The ease and smoothness with which they start up. 

2d. The acknowledged superiority of the cloth woven. 

3d. Simple and thoroughly mechanical construction, assur- 
ing freedom from the constant breakage and expen- 
sive repairs attending other automatic looms. 

4th. No special bobbins, shuttles or other expensive parts. 


5th. Ability to use cop or bobbin filling interchangeably. 


6th. Superiority of warp stop motion which does not break 
or fray the softest yarn. 


7th. Of the thousands in operation not a single bobbin or 
crank shaft broken. 


IN PROOF OF CLAIMS WE POINT TO THOSE 
MILLS FORMERLY USING OUR COMPETI- 
TORS’ LOOMS THAT ARE NOW USING OURS. 


The Stafford Company 


Readville, Mass. 
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Saco and Pettee Machine Shops 


NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS., U. S. A. 


COTTON 
MACHINERY 






Revolving 





Flat Cards, 


















Drawing 





Frames, 
Railway Heads, 
Slubbing, 
Intermediate 
and 
Roving 
Frames, 
Spinning Frames, 
Spoolers 


and 





Reels. 





Biddeford, Me. 


Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 





Southern Agent, A. H. WASHBURN, Charlotte, N. C. 
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TH E 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, 
Cotton Machinery 


WHITINSVILLE, MASS. 





HICH SPEED COMBER i906 MODEL. 


Revolving Flat Carding Engines, 
Sliver Lap Machines, 

Ribbon Lap Machines, Combers, 
Railway Heads, Drawing Frames, 
Spinning Frames, Spoolers, Twisters, 
Long Chain Quilling Machines, Reels, Looms. 


Southern Agent, 


Trust Building, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Ss. W. CRAMER Equitable Building, ATLANTA, CA. 














cl psceemnirannercocsaeet” 


Gw. 
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“KRitson Products” 


Blowing Systems 


For Conveying Bale Cotton 
from Storehouse to Picker-room 


Self-Feeding Openers 
Lappers and 
Cleaning Trunks 


Waste-Working Machinery 


Raw Stock Cotton Dryers 


We own the Patterns and can furnish REPAIR PARTS for PICKERS 
formerly built by 
WHITEHEAD & ATHERTON, ‘ Lowell, Mass. 


ATHERTON MACHINE CO., - - Lowell, Mass. 
A. T. ATHERTON MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. 


Kitson Machine Shop 


Lowell, Mass. 
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SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


2079 £. Cumberland Street, Philadelphia, Pa, U. S: A. 


BUILDERS OF 











Full Particulars, 


a s + s 
Sample nd Speen Rib Knitting Machine 
Catalogues on Application. 
for 






Hosiery 


The illustration 
shows our 


Plain, Single 
Improved Meas- 
y : - f 
Numberof Feeds, COIR a ° sai ait ay | y 7 
specially hardened 


Lever or with | da 

Welt, Slack Course 1 3 

uring Device, by 

4 to 12, according \ oho + - C= Fey | V d 
to style and di- \' } | & a enn LE bo ae mpro @ 
or with patent in- 


and Automati< 
Slackening Device 
for Welt. Pe 
J . ry DY s = pet ; 
actual length knit. ih 7 » 4 
Sizes 8 to 24 in- ; ae Pie Se . vy 
ches, inclusive, a : | 
varying by one eet — a iF i's \= gw 
vary ; r a 
inch. - 
ameter of machine. 
Solid Forged 4 
Steel Cylinders, High Speed 
serted walls for a 
fine fabric. Sin le 
Special Machin- 
ery for Sweaters, 
etc. 


Lever 


We build 
Loopers, 
Ribbers and 
other Ma- 
chinery for 
Knitting 
Mills 


As well as 


A Complete 
Line of Full J 
Automatic and © 


Automatic 
Ribbed 
Underwear 


— 
- 
g 
a 
4 
.) 
4 


| | 
a 
Na 
i 
& 
i 


Machine 


1-8 Automatic for making ladies’ 
e = 7” and gents’ ribbed 
Seamless ~ <——oake 


7 j underwear, union 
Hosiery | ry suite, otc, plas 
Machinery. aga and shaped. 
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“Universal” Winding Machines 


GIVE THE LARGEST PRODUCTION BOTH PER SPIN- 
DLE AND PER OPERATIVE. THE SELF-OILING FEA- 








TURE REDUCES THE UPKEEP COST TO A MINIMUM 





Uniwersal Winding Co. 
95 South Street, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


International Winding Company 


16 St. Johannvorstadt, Basel, Switzerland 


= Saville Street, Oxford Road, Manchester, England 
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Cotton Machinery | 
MASON MACHINE WORKS, | 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


Southern Office, 
Charlotte, 
N.C. 











Cards, d 
Combers, Railway 
Heads, Drawing Frames 
Spinning Frames, Mules and Looms 


INCLUDING 


Plain and Fancy Silk Loomis _- 





on eel 
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EVAN ARTHUR LEIGH 


232 Summer Street (opposite the South Station), Boston, Mass. 
SOLE AGENT 


IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA FOR 


Platt Bros. & Co., Ltd. 


BY FAR THE LARGEST MAKERS IN THE 
WORLD OF 


Cotton, 


Woolen and Worsted 
Machinery 


Platt’s Patent Opening and Picking Machinery. 

Platt’s Cotton Comber will comb from 7-8” stock to Sea Islands. 
Platt’s Special Machinery for Making Cotton Waste into Yarns. 
Platt’s Special Machinery for Making French Worsted Yarns. 
Platt’s Woolen and Worsted Carding Engines, Special Designs. 
Platt’s Cotton, Cotton Waste, Woolen and Worsted Mules. 


MATHER & PLATT, LTD. 


Dyeing and Finishing Machinery. 
Archbutt-Deeley System for purifying and softening water. 


TEXTILE MACHINERY ASSOCIATION, LTD. 


Flax, Hemp and Jute Machinery. 


GEORGE HODGSON, LTD. 


Looms for Worsteds, ete. 
THE PATENT AUTOMATIC FEEDING MACH. CO., LTp. 
Patent Feeding Machines for wool, cotton, flax, fur and fibrous material. 


JOSEPH SYKES BROS., JAMES CRITCHLEY & SON’S, 
Card Clothing for Cotton. Card Clothing for Woolen and Worsted. 


DRONSFIELD BROS’. 


Grinding Machinery and Emery Filleting. The Best French and English Comb- 
ing and Rubbing Aprons. Harding’s Pins and Circles. Varey’s Fallers, ete. 





te 
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25,000 
CORK INSERTS | 


(Patented) 

















n one order recently placed by the 


AMOSKEAG MFG. CO. | 


to be used for additional equipment of 


PULLEYS ano CLUTCHES 


is indicative of the saving effected by the use of 


CORK INSERTS 


They eliminate belt slip. Transmit 50 to 100% additional 
power. Permit slacker belts, preventing friction losses and 
belt wear. Are not affected by dust, water, oil or atmos- 
pheric conditions. Are practically indestructible and can || 
be used in pulleys of all sizes. | 





Why don’t you try 
them on some hard 
drive in your mill? 





A : ! 
& 

C -_ SOMA 
ar] 


For prices and particulars apply to 


National Brake & Clutch Co. 
16 State Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


_ —————— ma 


a 
4 # 





Dynamo or High-Speed Fibre Faced | 
Cork Insert Pu | 
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The Automatic Regulation of 
Humidity and Temperature 


The 


Court House Square, 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


MILL EQUIPMENT 











is an essential feature of any system. The 
Cramer Automatic Regulator (the only one on 
the market) controls both Heating and Humidi- 
fying systems and each room separately. Itisa 
wet and dry bulb instrument yet no rags and 
wickings to change and keep wet. Can be ap- 
plied to old plants of any make of humidifier as 
well as to new equipments of our own make. 


Cramer System of Air Conditioning 


(Fully covered by patents in the United States and Foreign Countries 


was designed with full knowledge of manufac- 
facturers requirements gained in the construction 
and complete equipment of many cotton mills 
and the reorganization of many plants. It em- 
ploys both Fan and Spray types of Humidifiers. 
All parts of each type that come into contact 
with water are drawn from sheet copper, and our 
improved construction permits of instant access 
to the interior for cleaning purposes, without 
taking down, or breaking a pipe connection. 
Efficient, durable, air cleansing and sanitary. 
Reference made to large installations in Northern 
and Southern mills. New plants installed com- 
plete. Old plants overhauled and revamped. 


Stuart W. Cramer, 








Candler Building 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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Woolens and Worsteds 
if, = — From Press 
aE , 


to Case 


* within an hour 





andthe guarantee on 


the case C ~~, INT Timnin | 








may be tagged on | ° 
every piece when | | 
finished by our de- [|| 
i 1 Axanleed 
cating process. Noeklel |||) it 
No more London shrinking. 
No more time wasted (with uneven results) by the 


old style wet processes. 
No more cockling. 
Let us explain the process to you. 
L. H. A. Schwartz & Co. Exchanse Bide, Boston 


Importers of Textile Specialties. 
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SHADAMS 


Slant JAMES HUNTER MACHINE CO. °K 
NORTH ADAMS, MASS., U.S.A. 


. Wool Washers. Bulletin 54 


ie 


ane MODEL D 


WOOL WASHER 





SASK ANY USER” 
Bulletin 54 describes it 
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Filling=-Waste is reduced to nothing and long Cops 
will only be a success if our 
Never-Slip Cop Tubes are used 
in connection with our Never- 
Pe Slip Cop Spindles. We can guar- 
and all antee that with our combination of Never- 
Foreign Countries Slip Cop Spindles and Tubes, looms can be 
run with longer cops than used at present, 

at a much faster rate of speed. 


Shuttle with Spindle Raised 
U.S. Patents: 778851, Jan 3, 1905; 790611, May 23, 1905; other patents pending 


Never-Slip Cop 
Tube 


Patent applied Shuttle with Spindle Lowered 
for. U.S. Patents: 778851, Jan. 3, 1905; 790611, May 23, 1905; other patents pending 


American Textile Specialty Machinery Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Shuttles and Shuttle Irons 
for all Textile Purposes. 


New York Office, 363-373 Rider Ave. 670 Eddy St., Providence, R. I. 























DYEING MACHINES 


All infringements will be prosecuted 





What would happe 


If you knew our Dyeing Machines and the results they will give you, as 
we know them?—We could not supply the demand. 

If it were only possible for us to take each one of you who want a new 
Dyeing Machine, or should have one, to some one of our many customers, 
and let them tell you as they have told us repeatedly, how infinitely better and 
more economical their results, with a far larger production, you would be con- 
vinced in a few minutes that the ussong was the machine for your money. 

These machines dye Cotton and Woolen Yarns, Worsted and Woolen 
Slubbing, Hosiery, saving many operations, Raw Stock and Bleaching. 

We want to emphasize very strongly that they not only dye these goods 
enumerated above, dué aye them better and at less cost than any other ma- 


chine manufactured. We can prove it to you,—give us the opportunity. 


The American Woolen Co.’s Order 


We installed about six weeks ago two machines in the Wood Worsted 
Mills, Lawrence, Mass., two in the Washington Mills, Lawrence, and a re- 
peat order ot four machines for the Riverside Mills, Providence oe eB 


These mills are after results and generally get what they go afier. 
o & i aa 


& o 


Groveville, 


Hussong Dyeing Machine Co., “Ny 
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New Bristle Cloth Stretcher 


(Patented) 


For Cotton Cloths, Printed Goods, Pure and Soft Finish Goods, Lace Curtains, 


Surgical Gauze, Cheese Cloths, Canton Flannels, Napped Goods, Drills, 


Shirtings, Sheetings, Woolens, Silks, Shoe Duck, Burlaps, Carpets, Etc., Etc. 


SINGLE BRUSH MACHINE. 
Features ’'!! stretch any and all classes of fabrics in the easiest, simplest and most satisfactory 
manner without disturbing the finish, damaging the warp, bending the weft or distressing 

way. Can be applied to machines in a variety of ways to suit requirements. 


nod complications in adjusting; no threading up: in fact every objectionable 
this new idea for stretching fabrics. 
ve defy even comparison with anything yet created for a similar purpose 
1ims has been demonstrated by two years regular work on all classes of goods 
finishing establishments in this country and abroad. 

ry it. Sold on approval. 


DOUBLE BRUSH MACHINE, 


American Finishing Machinery Company 


45 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


4 Cannon, St., Manchester, England, 
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OSWALD LEVER CO. 


(Formerly LEVER @ GRUNDY.) 


Lehigh Ave. and Mascher Sts., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
MANUFACTURERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY. 


SOLE. MAKERS OF OUR PATENTED SPECIALTIES 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Conical and Parallel Tube Winding Ma- 
chines; Warping Machines and Creels; 
Brass Bobbin Winding and other Ma- 
chinery for lace mills; Chenille Cutting 
Machines, Sectional Warping Mill, 
Beaming Machines, etc; Cop Winding 
Machines for butts to weave from out- 
side; Filling Bobbin or Quill Winding 
Machines; Vertical Spindle Spooling 
Machine for silk, fine cotton, wool and 
worsted; Variable Speed Bobbin Machines 
for large bobbins used in knitting mills; 

| | _ 1 Dresser Spooling Machines; Reeling 

oe s mes as is Machines. 

This Machine may be arranged to wind from skeins, 


Spools. cones, or any kind of spinning bobbins, Most suit- 
able mac hine for cotton or woolen blankets. 





4 x ‘ Vertical Spindle Gear Driven Winder, as used by all manu- 

Brae eg facturers of heavy duck, jute, cotton, bagging and carpets. 
t - = ae ae ss 
, 4 Che mi : 2 
Pe m bx md Al aa 


ot 
5 
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ae | 
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4 ae x 

ie 

i ol 
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WW cai 
mn e 


_- >. ae 
High Speed Cross Quiller to wind from skeins, spools or 


mule cops on two quills or paper tubes. It is built to run 
from 1800 to 2400 revolutions. 


Press sure » Drum Spooling Machine. This machine mee lap ted 
© spooling any kind of yarn, whether from m 
or Skeins 
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L. E. BARNES, Pres. and Treas. 


E. E. Burnham Co. 


252 Lowell Street 
Lawrence, Mass. 





High Class 
Mill Supplies 


American ana Foreign 


WHILE OUR LINE COVERS A WIDE 
RANGE, YET WE ARE ALWAYS 
READY TO ADD ANY SPECIALTY 
THAT HAS MERIT. 
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Twenty Years 
of practical knowledge of 
Humidifying 


Proper results are 
guaranteed. 





During the past TWELVE MONTHS 
Cotton Mills representing 3,400,000 
spindles and 70,000 looms have adopt- 
ed our system:—and in addition sub- 
stantial orders have been received from 
representative WORSTED and SILK 
MANUFACTURERS. 





American Moistening Company 
79 Milk Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


WILLIAM FIRTH, President. J. S. COTHRAN, | ; 


Southern Representative. 
FRANK B. Comins, Vice. Prest. & Treas. Cuarrtotir, N.C. | 
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Write Us For List of Mills Where 
Machines Are Used. 





Woonsocket Machine and Press Company 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 
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STARCH. 


Increased efficiency in 


WARP SIZING 


with LESS COST by using 


Adhesive Value: 
One pound of **C. P. SPECIAL” contains a sizing value of from one to one 
and a half pounds of any other starch. 
“C. P. SPECIAL” requires no heavying or stocking up after standing. 


Sizing Qualities: 

**C, P. SPECIAL” dries without sticking on slasher cylinder 

*C, P. SPECIAL” penetrates yarn thoroughly. ; 

**C, P. SPECIAL” increases tensile strength of yarn from 5-10 percent. 

“C., P. SPECIAL” boils quickly and produces good, smooth size. 
Weaving: 

Warps sized with **C. P. SPECIAL” draw in and weave to entire satisfaction. 

*C, P. SPECIAL” will not dust off under your looms. 


Demonstration: 
We are ready to demonstrate in your mill—-free of cost—just what **¢.. P. 
SPECIAL” will do. 
100 Ibs. ‘*C. P. SPECIAL” will be sent on request to any responsible Cotton 
Manufacturer for demonstration purposes. 


Corn Products Refining Co., New York, N. Y. 
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OVER A MILLION GALLONS 


Of Our 


ARTIFICIALLY SOFTENED WATER 


Are used Daily in the Textile Trades, for 


Scouring Dyeing Washing Bleaching 


Finishing Blueing Rinsing Laundering 


UR customers therefore, are on an equal 
footing with those manufacturers who have 
naturally soft water, and who accordingly 


are able to produce superior grades of goods, and 


at less cost, than any user of hard water possibly 
can. 


With the Dodge Automatic 
Eureka Water Softener and Purifier 
You are insured against: 


1. Lime Jakes in dyeing. 
2. Uneven shading. 
3. Unsatisfactory colors or shading, due to sus- 


pended or dissolved impurities (including 
iron compounds) in the water. 


4. Soap and alkali waste. 


un 


I°-xcessive consumption of dyestuffs. 


6. Imperfect results in bleaching. 


Used also for Boiler Feeding. 
This Same Non-Incrusting Treated 
Water enables you to: 


1. Prevent all scale in boilers, heaters, pipes, etc. 


2. Cut out expense for compounds and mechani- 
cal cleaners. 


3. Eliminate cleaning and repair expense due to 
scale. 


4. Greatly reduce the fuel consumption. 


5. Increase the efficiency and life of the boilers. 





Automatic - - - Continuous 
Simple - - - Compact 


The Eureka System Pays Back its Cost Many Times Over in a Few Years. 


It will provide uniform, soft water at all times, regardless of rains and freshets. 


Settle your vexatious water 
supply problem now and forever, and stop needless waste. 


Don’t forget to ask for our Book No. 414 when writing. 


| DODGE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


| nT Mishawaka, Indiana 
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CARRIER. 


Humidifying and Cooling System 





for all Textile Mills 


1 - ‘ 7 
j j 
, r 
t f J ( | 


No free t Uniform humidity 
moisture . in all parts of the 
d | to rust 4 room at all seasons 
4 machinery of the year. 





View Showing Nozzle and Spray Chamber. 


NSTALLATIONS now in use in Cotton, 
Silk and Woolen Mills show results hitherto 
unattained by any other method. Simple. 
Requires no attention or adjusting. Operates 


continuously and automatically. 


The Carrier Air Conditioning Company 


of America 
39 Cortlandt Street, New York 


3C. 
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The Scientific 
Practical, Eco- 
nomical Process 
of Trademarking 


q@ The Kaumagraph process requires no ink, paint 
or powder. 


q The impressions are absolutely clear and uni- 
form ON ANY CLASS OR TEXTURE OF FABRIC. 


q The stamps are MADE IN ALL COLORS INCLUD- 
ING SILVER AND GOLD and as the color dries 
instantly, the stamps can be attached as rapidly 
as the goods can be handled, making this the most 
rapid process yet devised. 


q The Kaumagraph stamps are being used with 
satisfactory results by the largest Textile Manu- 
facturers in the U. S. and Canada. 


For samples and further information 
write to 


The Kaumagraph Company 


156 Fifth Avenue, New York 





“= 
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Turbo-Humidifier 





= 
i ara 


Complete Vaporization 


Has been aimed at for years but has never been attained until the 
Turbo-Humidifier was made. 

Invented by a practical mill man it meets all business re- 
quirements being small, compact, simple and economical. 





Thoroughly Practical Can be regulated individually 
Simple or in groups 

Readily adjusted No light obstruction 

No water used under pressure Spray does not settle 

Spray is easily regulated No moving parts 


The G. M. Parks Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 











TAPES, BRAIDS 


AND RIBBONS 
| for the Mill and 


Manufacturing Trade 


WICK NARROW FABRIC CO. 
PRODUCERS OF SPECIALTIES 
726-728 Market Street, Philadelphia 
Address Department Z 
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| General Electric Company 


Textile Mill Economies 


Exhaust Steam Turbines—— 


in the power house afford a highly efficient means of utilizing the exhaust 
steam from reciprocating engines. Curtis Low Pressure Turbines utilize 
exhaust steam from I pound gauge pressure to any obtainable vacuum, and 
will add from 70 to 100% to the station output without using additional fuel. 
These turbines are available in standard sizes from 300 kilowatts up and 
possess the same characteristics of operation that have made Curtis Steam 
rn : e : 

Turbines the peer of prime movers. 


n j Induction Motors——_ 


in the mill result in reduced operating and maintenance costs, besides in- 
creasing the output and quality of the product. Reduced building expen- 
ses and increased working space also follow as direct results of the 
adoption of electric drive. This is due to the elimination of heavy and 
bulky line shafting and the consequent lighter construction materials re- 
quired. Ofthe total power supplied through electric motors to textile 


mills in this country, 75% is delivered by GE motors. There's a reason. 


Tungsten Lamps— 


in every part of the mill will give you the same amount of illumination as 
¥ ordinary incandescent lamps, but will use only one-third the amount of 
ht bill 


or if you want to relieve your overloaded lighting plant, GE Tungstens 


4 current. If you want to get more light without increasing you lig 
will help you. Furthermore, the quality of the light given by GE Tungs- 
tens is almost equal to daylight—the ideal light for textile mills. These 
are good points to remember when you are considering the lighting 


; question. 





Mill Power Department < . “ a 
84 State St., Sales Offices in 1875 


Boston, Mass. Schenectady, N. Y. all Large Cities 


Principal Office 
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— 
UNDERWEAR and HOSIERY 
IRONER 





This machine is specially adapted for ironing 
ribbed and flat underwear and knit goods. The 
pressure is adjustable and this feature in connec- 
tion with the padded roll eliminates the possibility 
of breaking buttons. The machine is very inexpen- 
sive to maintain, is easily operated, and gives the 
goods a smooth, fine finish. Every mill should 
own one of these ironers. 





Sasha Divnien. PP here Uheaiing te 
A38 MWC 278 SE ~~ Station Fre . 
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FORSYTH 
BRAIDED HOSE 


Jor Water, Steam, Air, Gas, etc. 


SEAMLESS RUBBER TUBE. SPECIAL COTTON YARNS OF GREAT 
STRENGTH. HIGH GRADE RUBBER THROUGHOUT. 










Each ply is a circular braided fabric, | “FORSYTH” BRAIDED HOSE is immen- 
seamless and complete in itself. All of sely strong—Extremely flexible—Practi- 


cally non-kinkable—Unexcelled for dura- 
bility. Highly satisfactory and economical 
from the standpoint of the man who uses 
it or the one who pays the bills. 


the yarns are thoroughly coated with rub- 
ber, thus protecting them from mildew 
and decay. 


RUBBER BELTING 


for the transmission of power or conveying materials. 







of 
db) FIRE HOS E—AmEerican UNDERWRITERS 
od 


Trade Mark 





Cotton, rubber lined, for outside or yard use. 
Linen, unlined, for inside use, 


PAC KINGS in great variety. 





RUBBER COVERED ROLLERS 


Adapted for all textile mill uses. 





| 
zi 
| 


MANUFACTURED BY 


JAMES BENNETT FORSYTH, Mfg. Agt. and Gen'l | 










BOSTON NEW YORK BUFFALO 
256-260 Devonshire St. 100-102 Reade St. go Pearl Street 


PHILADELPHIA BALTIMORE ATLANTA MOBILE NEW ORLEANS MEMPHIS 
CINCINNATI NASHVILLE CHICAGO MILWAUKE! CLEVELAND 
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Average selling price about $2.00 per ton 


A clear profit of over $1.00 per ton for every 
ton mined, Photograph shows thickness 
of vein, ease of working, and excellent quality. 


‘*Battle Creek ’’ seam of coal which underlays 7000 acres of coal land in Tennessee owned by this Company. 


The Cross Creek 6% Gold Bonds carry with them a bonus 
of preferred stock, giving a good income return on the bonds 


and probable very handsome profit’on the stock. 


Write Jor particulars, 


Cross Creek Coal Company, 
1006 Mutual Life Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 








ier 


paeenOPne Se 








a 





INVESTMENT 





Cross Creek 6% Gold Bonds 


As showing the estimation in 
which these bonds are held in the 
coal districts of the South—the 
best class of investors in Chat- 
tanooga, Nashville, Knoxville, 
South Pittsburg, Rockwood and 
Jasper, Tennessee and Atlanta, 
Ga. have recently taken $45,000 of 
them. Very few of the bonds are 
now left and the bonus proposition 
will be withdrawn in the near 
future. It would be well to 


correspond with the 


Cross Creek Coal Company, 


1006 Mutual Life Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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The After Effects are Pleasant 


Don’t waste good belts and lose valuable power. 


STEPHENSON Bar Belt Dressings contain no Rosin nor 
any other ingredients injurious to Belting. Our RED Label 
and GREEN Label Brands are two entirely different and 
distinct preparations. No one kind of Dressing is good for all 
3elts—you know that. STEPHENSON Dressings not 
only prevent slipping and give full speed from slack belts, but 
the after effects are pleasant—they KEEP those belts in 
good condition and greatly prolong their life. 


This means a saving in BELTING, which is an important item 
when figuring the year’s expense. 


RED Label Brand for Leather Belts. 
GREEN Label for Rubber and Canvas. 


Your protection against Substitution is The Man with the 
Cog-Wheel Face on each Pound Stick. 


Of Dealers everywhere, or 5 


STEPHENSON MFG. CO. 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
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HOW WE ESTIMATE THE COST 
OF CONSTRUCTION 


The cost of any given structure can be accurately estimated only by those who have had experience extend 
ing over many years, and who have kept careful records of unit costs during that experience. 


For twenty-two years we have kept cost records covering almost every conceivable class of architectural 
and engineering construction. This information is available to owners intending to build. 


It is our practice to prepare a complete schedule and bill of materials from which to estimate the cost of 
each item in detail. We also have many approximate methods of checking the itemized estimates ; for examp] 
estimating the cost of a building by the cubic foot of enclosed space. Our estimating department has actual cubic 
foot costs of every building that we have ever built. 


When we are estimating the cost of any structure, for which complete plans and specifications have been 
drawn, we estimate every item and unit. 


One respect in which our methods differ from the usual practice is that we estimate all portions of the work 
ourselves instead of calling in subcontractors to give us estimates. 


Having done work all over America, we are well acquainted with wages and prices, and know where to obtain 
the most advantageous labor, in case it cannot be obtained locally. Thus, we do not require any outside or local 
help in estimating, neither are we hampered by any local combinations of subcontractors or dealers in materials. 
As we work only on the “ cost-plus ” basis, tts saving goes to the owner. 


Wewill not accept a “lump-sum” contract nor a “‘cost-plus-a-fixed-sum-with-a-guaranteed-maximum” contract 
at any figure, nor under any conditions whatsoever. It must be obvious that we have frequent opportunities to 
pick up a very desirable “ exception” on the “lump-sum ” basis with an unusually large amount of profit in it. But 
we have made absolutely no “ exception ” since we announced four years ago that we would not deviate from our 
rule not toaccept any “lump-sum ” or “ guaranteed-maximum ” contracts. 


Under our cost-plus-a-fixed-sum-contract we act as the construction department for the Owner. 


The Owner dictates where and of whom we shall buy our materials. He determines the speed at which he 
shall have the different portions of his undertaking completed. His decision as to the conduct of the work is final. 
Any employe of whom he does not approve is dismissed from the job. How could we, under these conditions, 
guarantee our estimate? Cost-plus-a-fixed-sum would not be what its name implies if we also took “lump-sum” 
contracts simultaneously. 


What protection has the owner if we do not guarantee our estimates? We furnish him with an estimate 
book and a record of a cost to-date every week. If we are running over our estimate he can order a halt and inves 
tigation, and, if he wants to, have the balance of the work let out in the form of subcontracts. Yet this has never 
happened, because we do not overrun our estimate enough to require such action. 


There is still another protection that the owner has; namely, we will secure for him a separate “ lump-sum’ 
bid for each portion of the work before we incur any wages. whatever. We will then undertake the constructi 
of those portions on which we can demonstrate that we can Save e money for the owner. 


n 


If we can do work for less money than other contractors, why do we not take “lump-sum” contracts 
pocket the money ourselves? The answer is very simple; For the last eight years most of our work has been f 
customers for whom we have previously done work, They, to save time in construction, usually set us to work 
the excavating and foundations at the same time that they order their architects and engineers to start making the 
plans. This work must necessarily be on the “cost-plus”” basis because the plans and specifications are not sutt 
ciently completed to make a “lump-sum” contract. From our past experience we do not believe ) that we can 
impartial service to “ cost-plus ”’ contracts, if we have “lump-sum ” contracts on hand at the same time. 


Owners intending to build can obtain additional information of the benefits to the owner under our form of 
contract by sending for Bulletin No. R2. 


FRANK B. GILBRETH 


CENERAL CONTRACTOR 


FOR ARCHITECTURAL AND ENCINEERINC CONSTRUCTION 


Eastern Office Western Office 
34 West 26th Street, New York 





St. Clair Building, San Francisco 
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Open Your Door to 
New Process Noiseless Pinions 


Once in your plant they will prove their value 
Their use makes noiseless 


operation practically a reality. 


Besides elim1- 
nating the 
noise made by 
metal gears they also reduce vibra- 
tion. They will mesh with your 
present metal gears. Will wear like 


€.fC WORLD 


=> iron. 


= Write for booklet 


THE NEW PROCESS RAWHIDE CO., xew’fore 
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“HURRICANE” 
DRYERS "> FANS 


For Wool, Cotton Stock BELT DRIVEN ano 
Yarn, StocKings, MOTOR DRIVEN 


Underwear, Etc. 


el eet tod 
pa sahil F 


, 
| 
! 





Truck Yarn Dryer. ‘* Hurricane” Fan, Style No. 2. 
Write for Catalogues. 








COMPLETE EQUIPMENTS FOR DYEING, SCOURING, 


én F BLEACHING, CARBONIZING, OXIDIZING, CHROMING, Etc. 
Hydraviicandiever Presses ey "e 


PHILADELPHIA DRYING MACHINERY CO. 


t 6721 Cermantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 













Pneumatic Extractor No. 12 Lacquering & Surfacing Machine No. 28 
Polishing & Grinding Machine No. 13 Brushing Machine No. 32 


BERLIN, LONDON, SHANGHAI, VIENNA, STOCKHOLM, N. PETERSBURG, COPENHAGEN 


Schuchardt & Schutte 


136 Liberty St., New York 





Latest and Best 
Wetana Dry Decatizing Machine No. 19 


Automatic Platen Press No. R Astrachanizing Machine No. 35 A 
Stenciling Machine No. E Examination Table No. 100 
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Pinking Cloth and 
Cutting Samples 


on 

Oswego Cutting 
Machines 

is easy, quick, 
economical and correct. 


The attractive samples that can be cut 
on Oswego Cutters bring business. Ninety 
sizes and styles of Oswego and Brown & Carver Cutters are made. One of these is 
exactly suited to your present needs. A large number of these machines are in active 
operation cutting cloth. 


Oswego Machine Works, Oswego, N. Y. 


Niel Gray, Jr., Proprietor. 


TENTERING AND DRYING MACHINES 


WITH LOW DOWN FEED. PATENTED FEBRUARY 26, 1895. 





Tentering and Drying 
Machines on Pipe Sys- 
tem. Special Dryers for 
Heavy Felt Goods. Hot 
Air Drying and Tenter- 
ing Machines. 


Fulling Mills, Washers, Chin 
chilla and Whitney Machines, 
Whipping Machines, Cone Wil- 
lows, Marsden & Blamire Lap 
Feed, Dyeing Machines for Piece 
Goods, Soaping Machines, 
Wringing Machines, Jigs 
(Double or Single), Dewing 
Machines, etc. Crabbing Ma- 
chines for worsted. Made 
either single, double or triple. 





MANUPACTURED BY 


D. R. KENYON @ SON, Raritan, N. z=. Successors to KENYON BROS. 


Long Distance Telephone—Somerville 21. 
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¥ AWS ONS Good’s Combined Hackling 
and Spreading Machine. 

Hope Foundry, LEEDS, England [Long Reach Screw-Gill Draw- 

BRANCH OF ing Frames. Chain-Gill Draw- 


ee ing Frames with Apron Heads. 
Fairbairn Lawson Combe Patent High-Speed Horizontal 


Barbour, Ltd. and Automatic Spinning 


Frames for Manila. 


MAKERS OF MACHINERY FOR Improved Laying Machines. 
Preparing and Spinning HaskellDawes Tubing 
Twisters. 


Flax, Hemp, Tow and Jute Brownell’s Patent T wisting and 


Laying Machines for Twine. 
Special Machinery 


N. B.—Complete Plans and Estimates for 
for the Manufacture of Flax, Tow, Hemp and Jute Mills, Trawl 
Twines, Rope Yarns and Binder Twine Twine Factories and Steam Ropeworks. 





C. G. SARGENT’S SONS 


CORPORATION 


GRANITEVILLE, MASS. 





BUILDERS OF 


Stock Dryers, Wool Washers, Wool Dusters, 
Carbonizing Plants, Burr Pickers, Etc. 
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Farrel Foundry@ Machine Co. 
ANSONIA, CONN. 


SINGLE AND DOUBLE FELT HARDENERS. 
Chilled and Soft Iron Rolls. Heavy Transmission Machinery. 
Machine Moulded and Machine Cut Gearing, to 20 ft. diameter, Etc., Etc. 
Heavy Castings, in Gray Iron or Semi Steel. 


Cloth Washers, Dye Tubs, Vats, Fulling Mills, 
Piece Dyeing Machines, Special Machinery, 
Brass Founders, Tanks, To Order. 


Hopkins Machine Works, inc. 


BRIDGETON, R. I. 


Providence Office, 49 Westminster St. 


Spindles and Dye Tub Valves, 


Flyers, for Cloth Guides, etc. 
Cotton, Wool, Send for our Bronze or 


. latest Catalogue - a 
Silk, Flax, etc. and Price List Porcelain Rings. 
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The Sentinel Electric 
Warp Stop Motion 


with spring wire detector head for plain weaves. 

Each detector wire controls two threads making this Stop Motion 

especially adapted for high sley goods. The position of the broken 
end is distinctly indicated. 


WE CALL SPECIAL ATTENTION TO OUR 


New Drop Wire Warp Stop Motion 


for both plain and fancy weaves 
Each detector wire controls a single thread and clearly indicates the posi- 
tion of the broken end. By a new form of drop wire, positive contact is 
assured and maintained, insuring instant stopping of the loom. 


American Textile Appliances Co. 
William Firth, Treas. 79 Milk a Boston, Mass. 





Perfectly Even Tension Both Ways 


HIS ideal cloth ex- 
pander gets the full 
width of the goods 
in a most satisfac- 
tory way. Can be at- 
tached to calenders or 
cans. Hundreds in use 
in Great Britain and on 
the Continent—hundreds 
more in the United States, 
with constant satisfaction. 
Manufacturers unsolic- 
ited say to us, ** You have 
the greatest thing in a 
spreader ever brought to 
our attention.” 











We put them ia on trial. 
Test it on your own work ~’t will pay. 


Thomas Leyland & Co., 


60 India St., - - = Boston. 
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EDWIN BARNES, Vice-Pres. JOHN H. NELSON, Treas, 


WILLIAM FIRTH CO. 


Post Office Square Building 79 Milk Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
. SOLE IMPORTERS OF. . 


ASA LEES « CO., Limited, 


TEXTILE MACHINERY, 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR COTTON, WOOLEN AND WORSTED. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 

SO8EPH STUBBS, Gassing, Winding and Reeling Mach- } LOCKETT, CROSSLAND & CO, Engravers and Build. 

inery for Cotton, Worsted and Silk = ers ot Leotver Beaces Machinery, etc., ete, 

cRS is « CENTN S, Heddles. 
Of. aie LTD. Makers of every | GoopDBRAND & CO., Yarn Testing Machinery, Wrap 
e Re 

JAMES MACKIE & SONS, LTD., Makers of Flax, Tow, | gosuggx WGRSHAW & SON, Roller Skins, ete. 

Hemp and Jute Preparing and Spinning Machinery. GEORGE SMITH, Doffer Combs, e 
GEORGE ORME & CO’S Patent Hank Indicators, eto. BRADFORD STEEL PIN co., Gaember Pins. 


JAMES YATES & SON, Hardened and Tempered Steel | CLAPHAM, SMITH & CO., Caps, Tubes and Spindles for 
Card Clothing for Woolen and Worsted Cards. Worsted, etc. 


ALSO ACENTS FOR 


JOSEPH SYKES BROS., Hardened and Tempered Steel DRONSFIELD BROS., Limited, Emery Wheel Grinders. 
@ Card Clothing for Cotton. Emery Fillet and Flat Grinding Machines, 


COTTON CORD AND VELVET CUTTING MACHINE 
WILLIAM TATHAM & CO., Waste Machinery. CO., Cor@aroy Cutting Machines, ete, 


PICK GLASSES, LEATHER APRONS, PATENT WIRE CHAIN APRONS. 


JOSEPH STUBBS - - Manchester, England. 


SPECIAL MACHINERY 
For Winding, Gassing, Reeling, Preparing, Polishing and Bundling Yarns, 


y i ae 


—<—. /.—_, 


4 =—. TT t. 


PATENT QUICK TRAVERSE COTTON GASSING FRAME. IMPROVED RABBETH SPINDLE WINDER. 
With Patent Tapering Motion, for Single Flanged Bobbins. 
Sole Agents for the United States and Canada. 


WILLIAM FIRTH COMPANY, Post Office Square Bldg., 79 Milk St., BOSTON, MASS. 


DOBBIN’S ELECTRIC SOAP, “"Ns‘Uniroam 


Dobbins’ Hard Water Soap, a Specific for Hard Water or Water Seen with Chemicals. 
AMMONIATED POTASH SALTS FOR SCOURING. 
Dobbins’ Palm Oil Fulling Soap. Dobbins’ ‘‘Fast Black” Soap. Pure Olive Oil Potash Soaps. 
FREE SAMPLE SENT FOR TRIAL ON REQUEST. 


DOBBINS SOAP MANUFACTURING CO., ‘rutcAberruia, pens.” 


PHILADELPHIA, PENN, 
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DINSMORE 


Mill 
Sewing 
Machines 


No. 9.—Portable 
Foot-Power 
Rotary Sewing 
Machine 





EASTON 


AND 


BURNHAM 


NMIACHINE 





It is especially adapted for use in Cotton and 
Woolen Mills, Bleacheries, Print Works at the 
Printing Machines, in Dye Works, Cloth Rooms, 
at the Fulling Mill, Shears, Calendars, Gigs, 
Drying Machines, etc., or any of the different 
finishing processes in textile mills. 


Co. 


PAWTUCKET, 


Manufactured by the 


DINSMORE MANUFACTURING CO. 


Saiem, Mass., U.S. A. 


R. |. 

















1866 


1908 The HARTFORD was the Pioneer 

Company in the field of Steam Boiler 
Insurance, and itisthe only company 
which makes aspecialty of and does 
exclusively a steam boiler inspection 
and insurance business. 

The HARTFORD is the only com 
pany whose entire talentand energies 
are applied to the study of steam, tu 
the scieatific constructionand instal 
lation of boilers. and to their periodi 
cal inspection by expert mechanics. 

The HARTFORD is the only com 
pany whose entire assets and re 
sources are held exclusiveiy for the 
protection of steam users, and the 
payment of losses occasioned by the 

explosion of steam boilers and for 
4Ist Annual Statement no other hazard whatsoever. 

The HARTFORD is now doing 
nearly nine-tenth of the Inspectiou 
and Insurance of Steam Boilers in 


Capital, $1,000,000.00 the New Engiand States, and nearly 


two-thirds of the entire amount done 


throughout the United States. 
Surplus, 1,006 868.06 | ———__— 
L. B. Brainerd, President and Treasurer. 


Reserves, 2,053 326.74 | E-8. Alien. Vice-President. 
Assets, 

















REPAIRS 

















FOR 


January 1, 1908 











RABBETH 











SPINDLES 






L. F. Middlebrook, Assistant Secretary. 
4,060,194 80 Hartford, Conn. 
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CRESSON 
POWER TRANSMITTING MACHINERY 


Shafting Pulleys 
Couplings Fly Wheels 


Hangers Gears 


Rope Driving a Specialty 


Power Plants Designed 
and Equipped 


RING OILING HANGER Prices Right Shipments Prompt CAST IRON 
** PHILADELPHIA PATTERN” Catalogs for the asking SPLIT PULLEY 


GEO. V. CRESSON CO. 


ENGINEERS FOUNDERS MACHINISTS 
WORKS) PHILADELPHIA, PA. NEW YORK CITY 


i i ae, 





= 


7 REASONS 


Why Woolen Yarn Spinners will find Distilled 
Wool Grease Oleine the Best and Most 
Natural Oil to use 


N. B. Owing to the present condition of the Olive Oil market, we omit 
our usual detailed statement of the above 7 Reasons in order to make a special 
announcement of our 


RECOVERED OLIVE OIL 


Not an OLEINE, but a pure distilled recovered oil, which can be used 
wherever OLIVE OIL is used. 
SAMPLES FURNISHED UPON REQUEST, 


H.G. McKerrow Co., Ltd., 3 Brod Street 


IMPORTERS OF 


Cotton Machinery, Special Wool Oils, Liquid Soluble Soap, Etc. 





canbe an eG NSsnaaassjugesnuasnssnaseossemssesose=anssenesness™ 
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Wittiam SeLLers & Go., sncosen 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
SHAFTS, 
COUPLINGS, 
PULLEYS, 
HANCERS, 








4 and all most approved appliances for the 


THE ce SELLERS +} ) MAKE OF Transmission of Power. 


»e DOUBLE CONE VISE COUPLING 3JEND FOR CATALOGU E AND PRICE LIST. 


has a way of holding shafts together, that no 
other COUPLING can equal. 





MACHINE TOOLS. 
INJECTORS. POWER ORANES. 


The American 


WROUGHT STEEL 


PULLEY 


Is a parting PULLEY and can be applied without 
stripping the shaft. 

Itis Light, STRONG, and lasts a lifetime. 

It clamps to the shaft perfectly—keys and set-screws 
superfluous, 

Interchangeable metal Bushings to fit shafts of different 
sizes. 

Particularly adapted to TEXTILE manufacturing. 

Sold by the Leading Supply Hvuuses all over the WORLD. 


Send for Booklet. 
The American Pulley Company 
29th and Bristol Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 






Patented in the United States 
and Foreign Countries. 











The Murphy Automatic 
Smokeless Furnace 


Burns Slack with Great Economy 





The Murphy can be installed under 
any type of fire-tube or water-tube 
boiler and to units of any size. 


SETTING UNDER TWO TYPES OF BOILERS SHOWN HEREWITH 


MURPHY IRON WORKS 


DETROIT, MICH. 
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WILSON & CO., BARNSLEY, Limited 


"Seimaionae BARNSLEY, ENGLAND. _ Aided Strength and 
———— Absolute Security. 
Te Ma Specialties: PATENT “LOCKFAST” 
and “CLIMAX” Shields. ENAMELLED 
Shae TRADE MARK. CONDITIONING BOB- 
PATENT BINS, Impervious 


"CLIMAX YouMax®) to Steam, Moisture 


ILSON. BARNSLEY, GOLD MEDAL S8t. Louis, 


ere 194. DIPLOMA 4’Hon. 
Loose Shields Gane 4 neur Liege, 1905. Highest Samples and Prices 
Impossible. ~ o Awards for Bobbins. on Application. 


SPEED & STEPHENSON, Agents for U.S., 170 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


Established 1841. 


DledM Jackel Mixing Kettles 


‘his cut represents one of our many styles 
of steam mixing kettles, made with station- 
ary and removable stirrers. 


E. B. BADGER & SONS CO. 


COPPERSMITHS, 
66 Pitts St., - BOSTON, MASS. 





Badger Fire Extinguisher. 


The Jackson Belt Lacer 


operated by one man laces a 20 inch belt in 
ten minutes, other widths in proportion. 
How long does it take in your shop? 

The Jackson Joint consists of inter- 
meshing steel wire lacing, connected or 
disconnected in a second, by inserting or 
withdrawing a raw hide pin. It saves time 
and expense, not only because a splice can 
be made quickly, but because the connec- 
tion is so neat and durable that the belt is 
not apt to break again at the same place 
and its life is thereby greatly lengthened. 
Every shop needs the JACKSON BELT 
LACER. Write for booklet. 


‘ BIRDSBORO STEEL FOUNDRY & 
| MACHINE CO., Birdsboro, Pa. 
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WILLIAM FIRTH, Pres. FRANK 7 COMINS, Vice- Pres. “on Treas. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


792 Milk Street. Boston, Mass. 
Received the HIGHEST AWARD on recom- 
mendation of the FRANKLIN INSTITUTE for 


“Simplicity and Originality of Design.” 













Is the largest manufacturer of HUMIDIFIERS in the World. The last twenty 
years receiving the HIGHEST AWARD inthis country and Europe for its 
AIR-MOISTENING SYSTEM. EIGHT GOLD MEDALS and others. 


The Only Perfect System of Air Moistening 


Has Been Adopted by the Representative Manufacturers of this Country. 
fhe only System adopted in the Textile Schools. Write for booklet “T” on Humidification,. 
Legal proceedings will at once be taken against infringers and users of infringements. 


J. S. COTHRAN, Southern Representative, Trust Bldg, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


“The Best Machine 
on the Market.” 







JACQUARD 


Original Fine Index Machines 


Single Lift, Double Lift, 
Doubie Cylinder, Rise 
and Fall, Crossborder, 


mp THOMAS HALTON'S 
SONS, 


Allegheny Avenue and C Street, 
PHILADELPHIA 


Representative 
11. A. Forbes, Paterson, N. J. 








Rise and Fall with Patented Independent 
Cylinder Motion. 


Catalogue upon “pequest. 












Anti-Pluvius 
Skylights 


are easily erected and kept clean. Cost 
less to maintain than ordinary forms of 
construction, Anyone can erect. I 
putty or cement required. Felt rest for 
yvlass. Bridge for walking on. 
Prices are reasonable 

Write today for all the facts about 

\nti-Pluvius Skylights. 


The G. DROUVE CO., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

Western Office, 40 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
Manufacture also 


The Lovell Window Operator | 
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Dye 
Tanks«Tubs 


Bridger Hydraulic 
Cutting Press 


Send for Catalog 


Adjusts itself to = seoeee load, Tolhurst Machine Works made. Very efficient enaer widely 


made. Very efficient under widely 
. ° os varying conditions. Noiseless and 
Unusual capacity for high-class work Fulton St., and 6th Ave., Troy, N. Y. 


does not obstruct the light 


WILLIAM BODDEN @® SON, Limited 


oe “BODDEN” Flyer 


For QUALITY OF FINISH 
For QUANTITY of PRODUCTION 
HAS STOOD THE TEST OF YEARS 


Sole Agents for U.S.A. 


Thomas Mayor @ Son, 


Olney Street, Providence, R. I. 


LLL ny | 


O N E I D A = —N THEY ARE BUILT TO FILL 


» ALL CONDITIONS OF SER- 
Ss T E E L Pp U 7. z= E Y Ss J % VICE AND EXCEL IN DURA- 
WILL SOLVE YOUR (= % BILITY AND EFFICIENCY. 
PULLEY PROBLEM $208 % THEY ARE LIGHT, 
sa ALL TIME. STRONG AND ARE 
NOTICE THE DESIGN 

AND CONSTRUCTION. PERFECTLY RIGID. 


—— 
os 
N 
N 


MADE IN WIDEST SOLD BY MILL SUP- 
RANGE OF SIZES OF y if PLY HOUSES EVERY- 
ANY STEEL PULLEY y WHERESEND FOROUR 
IN THE WORLD. 


LATEST CATALOG AND 
%, DESCRIPTIVE MATTER 
DIAM.—6 TO 104 IN. 


en — SHOWING 
FACE.—3 TO 40 IN. Rey — 
BORE—1 TO 8 IN. 


SS 
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ELECTRICALLY DRIVEN 


CENTRIFUGAL 


Oil Separator 


MOTOR WOUND FOR ANY VOLTAGE. 


Separates oil from bolts, nuts, and scraps of all kind— 






oil that would otherwise be wasted, and makes it as 
good as it ever was, forfurther use. Send for Catalogue. 





MANUF. rURED BY THE 


pe al Tool @ ait Co., 


109 Beach Street, Boston, Mass. 


Incorporated 1864. Founded 1845. 






SALE! ELEVATOR WORKS 


SALEM, MASS. 


ELEVATORS 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR MILL USE. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND ESTIMATE. 













There is no use to which baskets 
are put wherein conditions are more 
trying than in a textile mill. 

There is no basket which so ad- 
mirably makes good under such con- 
ditions as the 


Lane Steel Frame Canvas Basket 


Sold direct or through principal 
supply houses. See our descriptive cat: deen geben te: <7. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


W. T. LANE & BROTHER, Wor:'"* Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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Spontaneous Combustion 


eliminated by the use of 


Breton Oil for Wool 


Wool oiled with ‘* Breton” can be stored for months 

without loss or danger of spontaneous combustion. 

Cards and spins as well as the day it was oiled. The 

use of ‘‘ Breton” oil insures fine, even perfect yarn. 
Trial barrel sent on approval, 


BORNE, SCRYMSER & COMPANY 
80 South St., New York 


Boston Fall River Philadelphia Works: Claremont, N. J, 


“AMERICAN” MACHINE TOOLS 


FOR HICH CLASS AND QUICK MACHINERY 
REPAIRS IN YOUR 
OWN PLANT 
WONDERFUL SAVING POSSIBLE 


CATALOG “N’ NOW READY 


THE AMERICAN TOOL WORKS CO. 


300 TO 350 NEW ST., CINCINNATI, U.S.A. 
PLANERS, LATHES, SHAPERS, RADIAL DRILLS 







































24 in. “American” Lathe, Double Back Geared, 
3 Step Cone. Belt or Motor Driven 





Variable — Countersnane 


The Evans Friction <a 
Cone Pulleys = 







Eureka Fire Hose 


THE BEST FIRE HOSE MADE. 





For use in 
Cotton Mills, 
Woolen Mills 
and Factories. 


ch 

speed from I to 6 by FX 
- 1G . cI 
ly pulling a cord. 

y are guaranteed 




















‘£ 


We'll furnish them 
for either floor or 
hanging use. 

Over Ten Thousand 
Sets in Operation in 
this Country and 
Europe. 

Send for Catalogue 


EVANS FRICTION CONE COMPANY 


G. Frank Evans. Newton Center. Mass. 


Seamless Woven and 
Rubber lined EUREKA 
COTTON HOSE, has no 
equal. Send for circu, 
(Trade Mark.) lar and testimonials. 
Awarded Gold Medal at the St. Louis Exposition, 1904. 


EUREKA FIRE HOSE MFG. CO. 
13 Barclay St., New York, N. Y. 
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Loose steam—tost dollars 


get rid of that dollar 
om. re ~~ the : uti salen 


Berry Wheel 





i ‘ie aie (0. 


Mannufa 
see 
fen yor 


Improved Cotton 
Roving Frames 


oe or it 









(4) Improved Worsted 
ay, Roving Frames 


POS G04 Eddy St, - - PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 


Crabbing, Steam Finishing, Opening and Folding, 


é 


Tacking, Sewing, Squeezing Machines 
>» BIRCH BROTHERS, Somervitte, Mass. 


ALBERT BIRCH, Textile MECHANICIAN 


leaching and Haypng Maine 


ae ~ 
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We are thoroughly familiar with the elec- 
tric requirements of textile mills. 
This is one reason why G=sW induction 
motors make good in this field. 


Crocker-Wheeler Company, Ampere, N. J. 


Use Sable 
Balting || Fm cal 


on your 


Hardest | IT DOESN’T PAY 


e 
Drives To save dimes in the cost of a lubricant— and 


lose dollars in the efficiency of the shop— 
It saves buying belt dressings. mH Oo W A CG og b A S 
It saves the time of men and machines. R D E 
It saves more power, and pee — _— in ~ _ a 
Se conc tense and Galbe es longer than the ordinary kind. 


as compared with belts that must be tightened Pr E Mi b Mi 3 e e 
with every change of weather, or those which must 

be replaced at short intervals because of their non- Howard Grease is not affected by temperature 
durability due to being run too tight. 


y i $ t 7 —one application lasts from eighteen months to 
Other facts in our Belt Book “No. 6.” Geta two years. Better write for catalog No. 11. 
SABLE BELT for a month’s free trial. 


SHULTZ BELTING COMPANY, OLNEY & WARRIN 


St. Louis, Mo. 66-68 Center St. 


New York Boston Philadelphia 
. New York 


- 30 


Geo. W. Gerry @ Son, “sass 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Cumpers, 


Wooland Waste Dusters, 
Rag Dusters, Nappers. 


Improved Cloth Measuring Machines. 
Lumper and Duster Cylinders Refilled and Repaired. 
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The Best That Money Gan Buy 


SPINNINC RINCS. 
TWISTER RINCS. 
RINC HOLDERS. 
TRAVELER CUPS. 
SILK RINCS, 
TRAVELER CLEANERS. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., 


WHITINSVILLE, MASS., U.S. A. 


If you are using 
rope for baling you 
are helping to pay 
the gas bill to keep 
rope prices bal- 
loon high. 

Rope is up— 
Trojan Bale Tie and 
| Band is down. 

Trojan Band is 

| made plain or gal- 
vanized in coils 

| from 2000 to 3000 
feet without a 

| break. Widths , 

3%, 34 and 1 inch. 
With the present high 

prices of rope Trojan 


Band and Buckle is a 
| money saver. 










THE ONLY 
Seamless jHard Fibre 


Roving Can. 


Made from pure Vulcanized 
































Hard Fibre, without seams or 






rivets, absolutely smooth, and the 





most perfect roving can ever pro- 
duced. 




















Furnished with our Seamless 
Hard Fibre Kicking Band, metal 





or smooth turned fibre tops and 
metal bottoms. 


WE ALSO MAKE A 
HIGH GRADE OF 






Cordage Cans 
Oval Cans 
Waste Cans 
Gill Cans 


Comber Boxes 








Doffer Boxes 










Bobbin Boxes 





Trucks and Cars 


Write for prices. 





STANDARD FIBRE co. 


'De Haven Mfg. Co. 
SOMERVILLE, MASS. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Chicago, II. 


NEW ENCLAND BUTT COMPANY, 


304 PEARL ST., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


SRAIDING MACHINERY 


ALL STYLES AND KINDS FOR FLAT AND ROUND BRAIDS. 


SOLID SASH AND CURTAIN CORDS, 


SHOE AND CORSET LACES, BANDING 


AND ALL BRAIDED FABRICS. 
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ESTABLISHED 1866. HERBERT MIDGLEY, Supt. 


A practical test will convince you we can furnish the 


BEST 
COTTON or WOOL 


CARD CLOTHING 


Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 


144 and 146 Vine Street, WORCESTER, MASS. 





Competition 
is keen in the 
textile field 


The manufacturer, to be successful, must 
take advantage of every modern method 
that will increase the quantity and im- 
prove the quality of his product without 


increasing its cost. A sure means towards si : : : 

Some parts of a textile plant—dve- 
ing and | lea hing rooms especialy, 
are damp aud contain acids and acid 
rapors. In these places you need 


Candy Red Stitched 
Cotton Duck Belts 


because neither water, steam or 
acids can harm them, and they run 
as straight and true, cling as closely 
to pulleys, and last as long under 
these congitions as though they 
were receiving the finest possible 
care. Cost but 1-3 that of leather. 
Booklet: “Experiences with Gandy” 
free on request. Itulways interests 
belt users. 

(((andy Belt Dressing gives the last 
touch of perfection to Gandy Belts.) 


this end, and one easily applied, is Indi- 
vidual Electric Motor Drive. It does not 
mean remodelling your plant; a wire can 
be strung anywhere. 


Ask Westinghouse Electric 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


Atlanta Charlotte Philadelphia 
Boston New York and other large cities 


THE GANDY BELTING Co 
BALTIMORE, MD. 





4 
} Minnich Baling Press 
for all kinds of products. 


Must turn out more bales with less labor and power than 


any press in the market. 








y Circular. 


Minnich Machine Works, 


Lancaster Co. Landisville, Pa. 


Send fi 












Our Latest In red Steel Power 
Press with New Steel Link Chains 
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DEAN BROS. STEAM PUMP WORKS 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


DUPLEX PUMPS, SIMPLE PUMPS 
ATLANTIC BOILER FEEDERS 


arace CONDENSERS cetiepPumes, etc. 


eb 


VERTICAL AIR PUMP AND TWIN AIR PUMP 
JET CONDENSER DUPLEX DURABLE PUMP SIMPLE PUMP AND CONDENSER 


oO 





Our order work is a great success. We don’t guess—we 
TRY HARD. Our specially-made 


LOOM PICKERS 
are therefore right—the first time and other times. 


JOHN W. BARLOW CO., Spicket Mill, Lawrence, Mass. 


LL. F. F ALES 


MANUFACTURER 
AND BUILDER OF 


MACHINES 


PURPOSES WHERE a NUMBER OF ROWS OF SEAMS 
ARE REQUIRED 


BUILT WITH ANY REQUIRED NUMBER OF NEEDLES 
50-IN. MACHINE 


DESIGNER OF | WWW AL POLE, MASS. PAPER 
SPECIAL SLITTING 


MACHINERY o.3. &. MACHINES 





Cet Your Supplies from the Manufacturers. 
EXCELSIOR Established 1841 
WOOL OL erbarl S Co | AR 
COM POuKD —_—_——_™"*___— ____————CCineinnati, O; Oo. 
The "She ncaa Gorctideniia ere the beat iehetedtinr del elsior Compounds are the best lubricating and 
AND softening products for wool, cotton, wool and cotton mixed. 
Eliminates the scouring process and effects large saving in time 
COTTON and soap. They willnot guminthe car ( | | 
Write for a and particulars. 
SOFTENER ouve on tattow soap OLIVE OIL TALLOW SOAP 
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# 


Established 187° 


A Sahu Heathcote & Son 


Providence, R. I 
Builders of improved 


Machinery 
Cloth Tentering and se . etc. 


or WOOLENS, W lating Fans 
ght or wie Venti, specialty 


{ 
aL be 


CeCe. Lame 
eh ele 


ey yee 
ye 


Mahe a ak, 
Cwenpnpeaeanrennw.& 


Built Upri 
with Low wee Send for Catalogue 


pha bouknw Ge 


Ma he Bo, 
a %t 


os = 


hho Lah 
Cena AL hahaeeweee 
Baan thank 


on on hel 
ZaAaeeerenp a we 


2 


Ze 


| a a i 
Ze a ae 


py viene | Philadelphia 
pa fart nal Textile School 


Combing, TWENTY-FOURTH YEAR 
ue Oldest in America 
Warp 


pxtile Preparation, Most Complete in the World 





Weaving, Endorsed by the Leading 
s Educators and Manutacturers 
Designing, ducator anc nutfacture 


Knitting, Cotton, Wool, Worsted and Silk 
‘ Instruction given in Designing, Weaving, Carding, 
( 0 Chemistry Spinning, Chemistry, Dyeing and Finishing 


and Dyeing. Special Courses in 


Textile Chemistry and Dyeing 
CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 
For illustrated 
Address Year Book and other information 
New Bedford Textile School 


E. W. France, Director, 
New Bedford, Mass. 
Broad and Pine Streets - - - + =~ Philadelphia 


, address 





Mr. Manufacturer 


Are you interested in the question of economic 
belt transmission, the saving of power, and a 
better output of your plant with clean belts? 
A practical demonstration of my 


ACME PULLEY COVERING 


will prove the above. 


Let me have a personal 
interview. 


Chas. E. A. Olsen, 150 Nassau St., New York 
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Handles heavy cases in a Time-Saving 
Way—tThe Economy Steel Tiering Machine 


Goods are put in place with ease and economy. The largest 
amount of stock can be stored in the smallest possible space and 
yet be instantly accessible. In use in representative mills. 
Investigate its merits and ’twill be in use in yours. Write 
for prices. 


58-64 N. Jefferson St. 


Economy Engineering Co. Chicago, in. 


oe §=6L | M BER 


for Fire 


= | % PRICE 


Domestic 


vice. 
Service AVENARIUS CARBOLINEUM 


Built in all 
sizes. Wood Preserving Paint on 


Write for Floors, Sills, Joists, Dye 


catalogue. 


er Tanks and Vats 


prices 
cheerfully ; and other woodwork exposed to steam, 


given. | acids or variations of temperature. 


BULLETIN 29 UPON REQUEST. 


_ CARBOLINEUM WOOD PRESERVING CO. 
To the Manufacturer who Invites Success! 


THE HENDERSON CARD 


will increase your carding and improve the quality of your yarn 
with less waste, greater strength and increased 
production over any other system. 


James H. Whittle Co. 150 tariow St., Worcester, Mass. 


Successors to the Cleveland Machine Works 


Owners ae nies »f the celebrate Ocgeaay ceggtincoet r Wo yl, 
Worsted, Cotton, Waste, Flax and Asbes Also manufacture f 


ALL tinas or WW7Oolen Machinery. 
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Coverings 


“A 
% 
e 
m 


We do not keep diamond N insulation—we 
sell it. Six floors brim full. We also 


make a specialty of applying our products. 


Norristown Magnesia & Asbestos Co. 
23-24 Lewis Wharf, Boston, Mass. 


Renold | | Rent ancte 
Silent sensi 1 
Chain | | Almond Rt. Angle Transmission 


eliminates mule pulley stand 


Hi h-S eed and bevel gear troubles. 
foes rans- T. R. ALMOND MFC. CO., 


New ¥ See. Street 
° ® New or ce. Murray ee 
mission: . 


"wer Gilbert 
rage | Split. 
Fl | : 
RATED Split 
OVER 987 Pulleys 


Booklet “BB” and Bulletins SAGINAW 


LINK-BELT COMPANY issn 


, : SAGINAW, MICH.,U.S.A. 
Philadelphia Chicago Indianapolis New York Branch, 88 Warren St., 
;NEW YORK, 29 Broadway BOSTON, 84 State Street 


- So, Cai ‘ 
PITTSBURGH, 1501 Pack Bldg, BUFFALO, 6ol Ellicott Square Chicago Branch, 28-32 Be Canal St. 
ST. LOUIS, Missouri Trust Bldg SEATTLE, 440 New York Block Sales Agencies in all the Principai Cities. ‘ 
Cable Address: Engrave, ABC and Lieber’s Codes, 


. uu aero —. “4 ; Calder ‘Machine Works 


: : Engineers and General Machinists 
8 Xt i ep a C | nl e ry 325 Race St., Philadelphia 
Makers of Rag, Wool, Hair and Finishing Pickers, We manufacture 
Automatic Square and Cone Willows, “ Schofield ” 


. 
Intermediate Feed for Cards, Ragand Extract Dust- 
ers, Waste Pullers, Worsted and Shoddy Reels, All Spindles, Flyers, Caps, Tubes and 
Kinds of Spike and Slat Aprons. | Bearings 
. 
Steel Flyer Forgings Furnished to the Trade. 


Spindles and Flyers of Every Description 
Promptly Repaired. 





Special Machinery Built. General Machinery Repairs. 
Relagging Picker Cylinders a Specialty. | 
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T. C. ENTWISTLE COMPANY 


LOWELL, MASS. 
FRANK B. KENNEY, Manager 


WARPING, BALLING AND 
BEAMING MACHINERY 


PATENT EXPANSION 





Southern Agent, STUART W. CRAMER, 
Charlotte, N.C. 





CURTIS & MARBLE MCH. CO. 


WORCESTER, 


MASS. 





FEARNAUGHT PICKER, 


Wool Burring and Picking Machinery. 
Cloth Finishing Machinery. 


The Vutcan Roving Can 


prevents broken ends 


in roving by its smooth, glossy in- 
side finish and true running on the 
card table. The body is made of 
the best chemically treated fiber 
which has many of the qualities of 
rawhide. All rivets are burred 
so they cannot draw out. Rings 
are made of steel and have rounded 
edges. Every can is accurate in 
size and perfectly round. They 
are built for long continued satis- 
factory service. Write for prices 
and list of users. 



























James Hill Manufacturing Co., 
PROVIDENCE, R. /. 


| on English stand sent 





Finishing Machinery. S 


! The Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


INDIAN ORCHARP, IIASS. 





NANUFACTURERS OF 


Metallic Rolls 


Especially adapted for Cotton 
Mills. 25 to 33 per cent more 
Production Guaranteed. 
Weight Reduced 338 to 50 per 
eent. No LeatherCovering Bill. 


WRITE FOR 


PARTICULARS. 





BIRCH BROS. 


Somerville, Mass. 


“Coronation” 
















BIRCH TREE 





* Sews any 
Sewing Fabric 
Thick 
ae or Thin 
Machines Wet or 
Dry 





Without 


on trial most any- oe 
| where, Ee Fine 
Send for Circular. AG, apg Stitch or 
Bleaching, Dyeing & 2 F ana ag 
LP Stitch 















Safety Automatic 
Feed Water 


Regulator 


New England 
Office : 

103 Bedford St., 
Boston, Mass. 


Berry Engineering Co., Chester, Pa. 
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BLEAC omnes Mieiiiits CRABBING 
BieachiN® ARLINGTON MACHINE WORKS ‘jit 
FINISHING ARTHUR BIRCH SEWING 
MACHINERY ARLINCTON HEICHTS, MASS. MACHINES 





Cutting Machines 


Every Textile Manufacturer has his own special problem. If these problems relate to CLOTH CUTTING in any way, shape or form 
we are always glad to volunteer our help in solving them. 


61 Poplar Street 


coon, CAMeron Machine Co. irc vesirers 


Telephone 989-3. W. U. Code Word—Adamasaal 


A. Th. ADAMS, 


MANUFACTURER OF PATENTED 


CORSET AND FABRIC MACHINERY. 


Strip Cutting, Folding and Winding Machines, Plain or Bias, 300 to 2400 Yards a Minute. 
I personally, have introduced and taught people to do bias on my machines in seven countries. I furnish a complete equipment 
for cutting straight or bias fabric, and folding same. . 
Automatie Strip Cutting, Folding and ee 


Machines in three variations, Universal Folding, Winding and Spooling Machines 
in three variations. 40-inch Winding and 


Cutting Machines. All of the seven machines for straight or bias fabric. 
These machines pay for themselves inashorttime. Any kind of a folder for any kind of fabric, bias or straight, 1-8 to 6 inch, 


151 MIDDLE STREET, BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


REVOLVING FLAT CARD BRUSHES 


S. A. Felton & Son Co. ievorvixe rrar canvs Manchester, N.H. 


Important Improvement in Worsted Spinning. 


THE BAMFORD DUST PROOF and SELF-LUBRICATING SPINDLE TUBE 


Saves oil, prevents clogging with dust and lint, thereby cage | longer life to the tubes, saves 
labor, maintains uniform speed, and most important of 


all, makes PERFECT YARN. Refertolargest worsted mills. 
BAMFORD & SMITH, Providence, R. I. 
ALSO MFRS. OF 


STEEL CAPS AND SPINDLES. Caps, Flyers, Tubes, etc., Repaired. 


Rubber Covered Rolls for all Mechanical Purposes 


Special Densities for each purpose giving results not obtainable elsewhere. 
Rubber “ Also Power 
Covered ___ = » Wringers of 
Slasher = == = : — all sizes and 
Rolls ‘ 





deseriptions. 
Old Rolls Recovered. New Rolls Complete. 


The American Wringer Co.. 99 Chambers Street, New York City. 


Factory, Woonsocket, R. I. 
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ipsa ih anata KILBURN, LINCOLN & CO., 


PATENT 
CARD FALL RIVER, MASS. 


CLAMPS. MAKERS O} 


LOOMS 


Gardner & Reid’s Card Tooth Raiser * . i 
For setting up Bent Teeth of Card Clothing. Also a variety of For PLAIN and FANCY WEAVING. 
other tools used by Carders and Manufacturers. Send for circular, Represented in the Sou 
tepresented 1@ South by 


WM, H. BROWN CO. WORCESTEn. MASS. 0. A. ROBBINS, CHARLOTTE, N.C, 


Robert G. Pratt 


Worcester, Mass. 


TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 


aa a eee Narrow 
a Hey Fabric 
a a Supplies o> Y Looms 
BOSTON: - MASS. | 


Hydro-Extractors 


Steam, Electric and Belted 


Electric Motors and Repairs 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS 


Dienelt & Eisenhardt 


INCORPORATED 
Howard and Thompson Sts., PHILA. 


Waste in Bales || Edward Jefferson & Brother, 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


needs less room than The Textile Machinery Association Ltd. 


when packed loose in Leeds, England 
MAKERS OF ALL CLASSES OF 


bags or crates. It is 


e 
easier to handle and 
brings a better price. 


Send for Circular 159. 





Sullivan Machinery Co.' | 127 south Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Claremont, N. H. Chicago, Ill. 
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Entire Outfits for New Mills, or small and odd 
AN \ IN items that you don’t know just where to obtain, 


can be found at the 


AMERICAN SUPPLY CO., ; 


Miowsnce'si"” IN Mall Supplies. 


Shaw’s “‘ Victor” Travelers 


Manufactured by 


VICTOR SHAW RINC TRAVELER CO. 


Incorporated 1899. 
23 Sabin Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


ASHWORTH BROS., 
Card Clothing Of Every Description 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


THE CHAFFEE PATENT CLOTH BOARD, 
Made of paper and weed, 
Needs no covers, 



















So 


= MFC BY 


CHATTEE BROTHERS COMPANY, 
OXFORD. MAS}. 



















PSE Van Noorden Skylights 


= ADMIT DAYLIGHT NOTHING ELSE 





Applicable wherever overhead light is desire 
4 Send for Catalogue 
SE E. Van Noorden Company 
. \ 


944 Mass. Ave., Boston, Mass. 


S Sewing Machine Belting, Press Boards, Belt Hooks, Lace Leather, Leather 
Belting, Latch Needles, Oilers of every description, Mill Baskets and 
Brooms, Mill Banding, Rings and Springs, Packings of all kinds, 
Fire Pails, Shears and Fe 


K. W. Murphey & Co. 


“won and Mill Supplies 


BALE-TIES and BUCKLES 
BOX STRAPPING s+Vites 


Samples and prices on application. 


ACME STEEL COODS Co. 


Name changed from Acme Flexible Clasp Co. 
NEW YORK, 28 Elm St. Cc 7; AGO, 2832-40 Archer Ave, 
ATLANTA, GA., Empire Bldg 


rimmers, Cloth Knives, Etc. 
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a For all power purposes 


where high economy and 


close regulation is required. 





Cylinders @ Valve Chests 
rebored in place. 


General engine repairs. 


Rice & Sargent Corliss Engines 
Heavy Duty Type 


NOTED FOK 
RELIABLE SERVICE, 
LOW STEAM CONSUMPTION, 


LOW FRICTION LOSSES and 


SPEEDS HIGHER THAN OTHER CORLISS TYPES. 
Designed and built by 


PROVIDENCE ENGINEERING WORKS 
PROVIDENCF. R. 1. 


FOSTER SUPERHEATERS 


Installed in any type of boiler without change 


Main Office & Works 


in setting. Uniform superheat guaranteed. 


Power Specialty Company, 


BOSTON: 10 Post Office Square. NEW YORH: 111 Broadway. 


The Holtzer Magneto Clock 


Is recommended by Standard and Mutual Insurance 
so’s. 


Is indorsed by National Fire Insurance Underwriter’s. 
Its record is an ineffaceable puncture on a paper dial 
The clock movement is thoroughly reliable. 

The dials are quickly and easily changed. 

Highest grade ot workmanship of any clock on market 
Operated by metal case weatherproof magneto stations 


asshownin cut. The clock illustrated shows our 
style ** E.” 


The Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co., 
15 Station St., 395-7 Dearborn St., 
Boston (Brookline) Mass. Chicago, Ill. 
Watchman’s Clock and Supply Co., 
123 Liberty St., New York 


Key Seating Attachment 


FOR 


Whiton Gear Cutter 


We offer an attachment for use with our Gear Cutting Machine 
seats for the Woodruff System of Keying. Write 
and price. 


>, to cut key 
for description, circulars 


THE D. E. WHITON MACHINE co., 
19 Oak Street, New London, Conn. 
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made from one piece, up to 6” long and 3’ dia. 








We are located in the best white birch region. Our work and prices seem to 
satisfy the most particular customers. We can give any finish desired, Estimates 
furnished on samples submitted. 


Hi. Is. THEBBETS & CO. Locke’s Mills, Me. 


_ WATCH YOUR WATCHMAN 
The New Imperial Watchman’s Clock 


Compels your watchman to do his duty. This clock will reduce your insurance rate. 


No complicated mechanism. Absolutely reliable. Faull particulars. 


“‘T. NANZ CLOCK CO., - + 178 Fulton Street, New York. 


MASON MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


Makers of 


Machinery for Braiding and Finishing Sash Cord. 


15 1-2 Chardon Street BOSTON, MASS. 


steel WE ATLS. . J: WALDER, Paterson, N. J. 
Brass Reeds, Harnesses, Lingoes, Shuttles 
Liberal Discount to Dealers and Quills. 


Y/ TEXTILE “\ 
/ Mill Lubrication 


Dixon’s Flake Graphite 
offers economical, cleanly 
lubrication. It will not stain 
the most delicate fabric. 
Get free sample ‘*120-C.” 


Joseph Dixon 


Crucible Co. 
me SN 
We Chalien e fou R 4 HOOD COMPANY 
ayy *3nt  Sertns 0 zou outa | oils 


cant will not keep cool—or a hot 
bearing which Mica Flake Lubricant will not Manufacturers of 
cool while running! Our challenge is con- 


tained in a small envelope sample, p, wey 
Mica Flake Lubricant) | ACHINE WOOL COMBS 


Do you accept our challenge? Send for the test mmeie! and 
Mica Flake Lubricant is radically different, in principle and 


Piferpe the mal eating surincs actually apart “reduen _| Worsted Machinery--new and repairs. 
friction—cools hot journals—l ens the of your oil— 
ep ty GAs al Ca es eee BELTING AND MILL SUPPLIES. 


Mica Flake Labricant is pure Mica—pure white—will not 
discolor or camege fabrics. Write for literature, prices, and 
the test sample! 


THE UNITED STATES MICA COMPANY, || 1842-46 Germantown Avenue, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


238-240 LA SALLE ST CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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MILL EQUIPMENT 








Established 1849. Mass. Corp. S. R. Mason, Treas. and Mgr 


MASON BRUSH WORKS, 


Manufacturers and Repairers of 










A BMAARL E47 oe 
a “4ag, 


CARD ROLL 


Mill and Machine Brushes 


For Textile, Paper Mills, Etc. 


Write for Catalogue. WORCESTER, MASS. 





FOR PRINT WORKS, 








Elliot 
Cloth Folder 
and Measurer ETC, ETC. 


Manufactured by Send for circular. 


ELLIOT & HALL, 5414 HermonSt., Worcester, Mass. 


ELIAS T. VANDECRIFT 


Successor to Ward & Vandegrift 
In the Manu 


facturing of Ss Fe } | Oo io E Ss, 
For Cotton, Woolen, Worsted, Silk and Flax Machinery. 
Manufacturers and Repairers. Also Flyers, Steel Caps, 
Bolsters, Steps, Tubes, Etc. 


ELMER, SALEM CO., . ™N. J. 


GINGHAM AND 
COTTON, MILLS, 
BLEACHERIES, 








Ae Ge THURSTON & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fluted Rolls, Pressers for Flyers 
AND GENERAL MACHINERY 


Specialties made of Renecking, Refluting, Filing and 
Honing ofall kinds of Rolls. Flyers Repaired and Fitted 
with any desired style of Pressers, Spindles Straightened, 
Restepped and Retopped. 


Box 528. FALL RIVER, MASS. 


STEWART @ SONS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LOOM REEDS 


LEASE REEDS AND SLASHER COMBS 
HEDDLE FRAMES 


3EAMERS’ RAITHES, Dospspy BARS AND Dossy PINS 
1627 No. Mascher St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


. a 
Manufacturer of 


ee 


Heddle Frames 
Beamers’ Raithes 
and Dobby Chain 











Established 1844. 


BENJ. BUCKLEY’S SON, 
(WM. J. BUCKLEY) Gun Mill, Paterson, N. J. 


Manufacturer of all kinds of SPINDLES, FLYERS, 
RINGS, TUBES, CAPS, etc., for Cotton, Silk, 
Flax, Woolen and Worsted Machinery. 

Roving Spindles and Flyers a Specialty. Light Forgings. 
REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS, 





GEYSER WATER HEATER 









U. 8. Pat 
To attach to end of steam pipe for heating liquids in 
tanks or vats. Modifies that disagreeable noise 
caused by the direct introduction of a steam jet and 
raises the liquid to the required temperature in about 
704 of time required by latter. By its thorough circu 
lation it distributes an even temperature throughout 
the tank. Price list upon application. 


C. G. SARGENT’S SONS CORPOR., Graniteville, Mass. 


You Save Enough Insurance 
to Pay for the Equipment. 


So it costs you NOTHING to have the AMERI- 
CAN WATCHMAN'’S CLOCK. Fully approved 
by all insurance companies. We equip factories 
with Fire Alarms, Signals, etc., also employee's 
Time Recorders, and Telephone Systems. Electric 
Time Sy+tem consists of Master Regulator in office 
with secondary electric clocks throughout the mill, 
insuring accurate time, Send for particulars 


Pettes & Randall Co,,150 Nassau St., New York 








SILK MILL SUPPLIES 
OF EVERY KIND AND DESCRIPTION 


Also Power Transmission Supplies for General Mill Use. 


1. A. HALL & CO | Allentown Reed, Harness 


and Mill Supply Co., 


Paterson, N. J. Allentown, Pa. 





The Bradley Stencil Machine 


In universal use Also 


dM akes stencils in half a minute, a? by thousands of / : 
reduced cost of 1-10 cent each manufacturers ang Manufacturers 
W cite for catalogue and price list shippers. of Oil Stencil 
| ’ Board. Write 
for prices 






oY A. J. BRADLEY > 101 Bechaous Se and samples. 
Geers! Bales Arons New York USA 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 


THUN & JANSSEN, READING, PA. 
Manfrs of BRAIDING MACHINES 


for making Dress Trimming Braids, Cotton Tapes, Underwear 
Braids, Shoe Laces, Spindle Banding, etc. Winders, Doublers. 
Measuring Machines, Reelers, Singeing and Finishing Machinery. 
Special hinery. 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND 
WoOooLeEnN 


Machinery 
BED. L. SCHOFIELD, 123 No. Front St., PHILA., PA. 


Agent for the Weston Hydro Extractor. 


FIBRE CLOTH BOARDS 


‘Reinforced for Heavy Winding 
SMOOTH—NO DAMAGE TO CLOTH—LIGHT 


Any Style and Finish 


Frontier Supply Company 
NORTH TONAWANDA NEW YORK 
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Practical Books 


For Textile Men 
50c. to $2.50 


PRACTICE IN COTTON CARDING 

By John Lindsay; 150 Pages; Price 50c 
PRACTICE IN WOOL CARDING 

By Joseph Brown; 72 Pages; Price 50c., postage paid. 
PRACTICE IN FINISHING (Woolen and Worsteds) 

By F. H. Greene; 104 Pages; Price 50c., postage paid. 
PRACTICE IN WEAVING AND LOODM1 FIXING 

By D..B. Nightingale; 135 Pages; Price 50c., postage paid. 
THE COTTON MANUAL 

By J. T. Broadbent; % Pages; 11 I)lustrations: Price 
COTTON SPINNING 

sy Robert Cornthwaite; 105 Pages; Price $1.00, postage paid. 
CALCULATIONS IN YARNS AND FABRICS 

$v Fred Bradbury; 300 Pages; Price $1.25, postage paid. 
TEXTILE YEAR BOOK 

295 Pages; numerous Illustrations; Price $1.25, postage paid 
DESIGN IN TEXTILE FABRICS 

By T.R. Ashenhurst; 250 Pages; 10 Colored Plates; 106 Diagrams; Price $1.50, postage paid. 
DRYING BY [MEANS OF AIR AND STEAM ; 

By Hausbrand; 75 Pages; Cloth; 
WEAVE LEXICON 

By Franz Donat; 160 Pages; 4100 weaves; Price $2.00, postage paid. 
WOOLEN AND WORSTED [MANUFACTURE 

By Roberts Beaumont; 475 Pages; 213 Illustrations 
SILK DYEING, PRINTING AND FINISHING 

By Geo. H. Hurst; 250 Pages; 20 Illustrations 
PRINCIPLES OF WORSTED SPINNING 

By Howard Priestman; 325 Pages; 100 Illustrations 


COLOR 








, postage paid. 


75e., postage paid, 





Price $2.00, postage paid. 


; Price $2.00, postage paid 
; 66 Colored Samples; 


Price $2.00, postage puid 


Price 22.50, express prepaid. 





200 Pages; 10 Colored Plates; 72 Illustrations; Price $2.50, postage paid. 


Descriptive catalogue of 125 textile books mailed 
Free on application. 


Lord & Nagle Company, Publishers, Boston 
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~ AMERICAN” 



























The Advantages of 
Rope Transmission 


lh American Manila Transmission Rope demonstrates its 
notable superiority over all other known means for the dis- 
tribution of power in the following directions: 


Ore anette? 


; 1. The distance through which power may be transmitted is 
practically unlimited. 

2. The amount of power which may be transmitted is prac- 
tically unlimited. 


3. Low first cost and economy in maintenance. 

4. Small space occupied for horsepower transmitted. 
5. Positive, steady operation. 

6. Freedom from noise. 

7. Absence of static electrical disturbances. 

8. No loss of speed by slipping. 

g. Precise alignment of shafting not necessary. 


10. Enormously high mechanical efficiency. 

11. Simplicity of arrangement for all requirements. 

12. Simple and inexpensive provision for future additions of 
power. 


Every essential detail in the design, erection and maintenance of Rope Drives tis covered 
in our valuable 64-page ‘* Blue Book of Rope Transmission.” 
Copies free upon request. 
+ @ , 
The American Manufacturing Co. 
65 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


Makers of American Transmission Rope Largest Fibre Workers in the World 


TRANSMISSION ROPE. 
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Perfect Friction 
Insures Good Cloth 


Exact Size of Chain 


| 
| Community Friction Chain 
On Some of Your Looms 


Ovcr 200 representative mills 
are now using it. 


Community Friction Chain 


will outwear Cord or Rope many times over 





Advantages 


Even and uniform friction, 
Strong and durable, 
Won't break, 

Easily adjusted, 
Saves labor, 
Produces perfect cloth. 


IRDER 11505 y 
— 


os — 


Write Us 
for Prices and Catalogue 
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LOCUSTS AND GUM TRAGASOL 


“CA ND John was clothed 
A with 
and with a girdle of a 


skin about his loins; 


he did 


eat 


camel's hair, 


and 
LOGOS? S 


and wild honey.’’—Mark 


F206: 





“JOHN'S MEAT” 


The fruit of the carob, or locust 
Lich Gum Tragasol is 


tree, f 


y 
derived. 


TOM WwW 


67 


6G ND he did eat locusts and wild honey.” 
—It is somewhat startling to know that the locusts 
which sustained John the Baptist in his long sojourn 
in the wilderness of Judea are used extensively today in 


the finishing of textiles. 


It has been the popular idea that the locusts on which 
John fed were the insects that infested that country 
clouds, this idea being strengthened by the fact that 
Matthew III: 4 they are referred to as meat (‘‘ and his 
‘6 Meat ” 


stance, however, is synonymous with food. 


meat was locusts and wild honey,’’) in this in- 


John’s locusts were the fruit of the carob, 


(Ceretonia siliqua), which grows plentifully in Mediter- 


or locust, tree 
ranean countries, and especially in Arabia. The long 
locust pods were John’s meat, but it is only the kernel of 
the bean that is used in the finishing of textiles. 

The locust kernel which is thus used contains 86 per 
cent. of a natural gum which is without color, taste or 
smell, and which reduces to a tough, aqueous jelly of abso- 
lutely neutral qualities, and one that mixes and combines 


freely with starches and other ingredients used in sizings. 


There is little question but that this gum, which is now 
known as Gum Tragasol, was used by the ancient Egyp- 
tians, to dress the yarns of their marvelous textiles and 
that it was a factor in the preservation of these cloths for 


thousands of years. 


While the present use of Gum Tragasol in textile finishing and sizing may represent 


the revival of an art long lost, its present day uses are as 


much more numerous and 


wonderful than those which the Egyptians made of it as has been the development of the 


textile industry since the days of the Pharoahs. 


DANKER & MARSTON, 


247 


Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


NOTE.—The story of ‘‘ John’s Meat’’ has attracted so much interest, and we have had so many in- 
quiries for copies of this, and for the locust beans, that we have had both the story and the natural beans 
mounted attractively on heavy cards, as above, and will be pleased to mail them to anyone who will take 
the trouble to send us their name.—Danker & Marston, 247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Scraeedinsiatansteines 
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BADISCHE COMPANY 


ADOLF KUTTROFF, - - President 
CARL PICKHARDT, st Vice-President 
M. R. POUCHER, 

H. L. WALDO, 
GEO. M. SNOW,’ 
R. REICHARD, - + « «+ Yreasurer 
FR. KUTTROFF, - - - Secretary 


Vice-Presidents 


Sole importers of the products manufactured by 


BADISCHE ANILIN & SODA FABRIK, 


Ludwigshafen a/Rhein, Germany. 


Formerly sold in the U. S. by 


KUTTROFF, PICKHARDT & CO., 


and latterly by 


CONTINENTAL COLOR AND CHEMICAL CO. 


128 Duane STREET NEW YORK 
BRANCH OFFICES: 

Boston 86 Federal Street 

Providence 80 So. Water Street 

Philadelphia - 238 Arch Street 

Chicago - , 228 Randolph Street 


Montreal 6 Lemoine Street 





TEXTILE WORLD RECORD 


Published on the 12th of each month by 


LORD & NAGLE COMPANY 


FRANK L. NAGLE, President. HENRY G. LORD, Treasurer. 
SAMUEL 5S. DALE, Editor. 


Publication and Editorial Office 


144 Congress Street, Boston. 


119 South 4th Street, Philadelphia. 123 Liberty Street, New York. 
463 East 42nd Street, Chicago. 


Entered at the Boston Post Office as Second Class Mail Matter 


Subscription Rates. 
Textile World Record in United States and Mexico 
To Canada, on account of extra postage 
To other Foreign Countries (postage paid) : . : 
—_ World Record and the Official American Textile Directory, Traveler’s Edition),. 
lo Foreign Countries with Directory iti paid : : 
Dyer’s Supplement 


Remit by Express Gales, Postal — Gries, Cheque or Registe red Letier to Boston Offi 


Copy for regular advertisements must reach publication office by the 25th of month preceding date of issue 
proper attention. Transient ads., Wants, For Sale, etc., to go on Classified pages can be taken 


up to 
= 
of the month of publication, We are always pleased to co-operate with advert 


users in preparir 
1 prepari 
attractive advertisements, and strongly recommend frequent change of copy, which increases 


the interest, and, therefore, the beneficial results of the advertising. We will cheerfully 
change copy as often as may be desired, providing it reaches usin time, but we 


cannot promise changes for next issue unless received as above stated. 


Advertising rates on application. 


Official American Textile Directory 


Published annually, in two editions. Office, Large Size, $3.00. Travelers’, Flexible, Smaller, $2.00. 


A Complete Directory of Cotton, Woolen, Knitting, Silk, Flax and Jute Mills of the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, together with the Dyeing and Finishing Works, Bleacheries, Print Works and other Textile Establishments; 
about 7,000 in ali, Full information is given about each mill in almost every instance, viz., the name of the company or 
firm, names of officers, agent, superintendent, the character of go»ds made, the machinery equipment, i. e., the nnmber 
of sets of cards (or combs), the number of spindles, number of looms; whether the mill uses steam or water 
whether there is a dye house or not, the names of the selling agents or if the mill sells direct. Allthis and m 
information contained in this book is arranged in a way to be instantly accessible. 


power, 


ch other 


American Directory of the Knitting Trade. 


Published Annually in a handy size for the pocket, $1.00. 


It contains full reports of every knitting mill in the United States and Canada, giving capitalization, names of 
the officers, including superintendent and buyer; kind of goods made; number of knitting machines, whether latch or 
spring needle; number of sewing machines; whether the mill dyes or bleaches or finishes; kind of power; number 
employed; selling agent; kind of yarn bought; lists ofthe jobbers, manufacturers’ selling agents, commission mer_ 
chants, department stores and large retailers handling knit goods and the name of the person in charge of the knit 
goods department. List of dyers, bleachers, finishers, printers, etc., making a specialty of knit goods work. Special 
copyrighted maps of the mill districts, showing the cities and towns where there are knitting mills. It is indexed so 
any town or mill may be quickly found. 
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Cotton Loom 


for fine or coarse fancy cottons—designed for 
high speed — extra rigid frame, built at our Provi- 
dence Works. A special feature is the high roll 
take up, which allows the winding of a large 
roll of goods. 

We solicit inquiries regarding this type or any of our 


various looms for cottons, woolens, silks or special 


fabrics. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


Worcester Providence Philadelphia 








Table of Contents for October. 


Monthly Comment . 

Asking Foreign Manufacturers to ‘Help Roviee the Dingley Tariff 
The Classification of Cotton . 

Seasonable Fabrics 


The Saratoga Meeting of the Nation al Ainatvite ution of ¢ Cotton Manuf: acturers 


CORRESPONDENCE AND NOTES. : ‘ 
Increasing the Capacity of a Large Jecmeand Mac ble a aber ound 
tions in Germany—English Notes—The Union of French Textile 
Associations—Wool Carding and Carding Machinery in Europe. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS . 


KNITTING DEPARTMENT. eo ae Oe ee ee 
The Knit Situs ite —Poll Fashioned Knitting—A Protector for 
Hosiery Boards—Cost Estimates for a Knitting Mill—Mill News. 


NEW MACHINERY AND PROCESSES 


DYEING, PRINTING. ETC ' ‘ , no 
Dyeing Khaki C loth—Removing Fog f from Dye House x Ww ate rpreof 
Impressions on Textile Fabrics—Streaks in Cotton Fabrics—Dye Re- 


cipes. 


Mitt News. 

PERSONALS. ; 
INDUSTRIAL NOTES . 
TEXTILE PATENTS . 

WooLt MARKET. 

Cotton MARKET 

YARN MARKET ; 
RaG AND SHODDY Manewe : 
DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 


Textile and Technical Books. 


We sell all textile books at publishers’ prices. We publish technical books, 
especially on textile subjects, and make liberal arrangements with authors. 


Correspondence. 


We solicit correspondence on textile subjects. Articles accepted will be paid 
for. Name and address must always be given, not necessarily for publication. 
Subscribers are invited to make free use of our Questions and Answers Depart 
ment; correspondence is strictly confidential. 
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HOWARD & BULLOUGH, 
AMERICAN MACHINE COMPANY, LTD. 


PAWTUCKET, R. Il. 
Cc. E. RILEY, Treas. Southern Office 


Boston Office, 65 Franklin St. 814-815 Empire Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


WE INVITE YOUR 
INVESTIGATION AND 
COMPARISON 


MACHINERY 


Hopper Bale 
Openers 


Feeders 
Openers 


Breaker 
Lappers 


Intermediate 
and 
Finisher 
Lappers 


Rev. Flat 
Cards 


Drawing 
Frames 


Slubbing 
Frames 


Intermediate 
and 
Roving 
Frames 


Se FOR DES- NEW PATTERN SPINNING FRAMES 
CRIPTIVE CIRCU- IMPROVED TWISTERS 
LARS WITH LISTS OF For Wet or Dry Work 


USERS. CONE WINDERS 


WARPERS 
SLASHERS 
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Monthly Comment. 


Business is Better. 
The above remark has been heard with 


greater frequency during the past few weeks 
in textile mill circles than for a long time 
hitherto. It has the ring of sincerity 


it and it is backed up by the 


about 
cheering evi- 
dence of more mills starting up on full time, 
more orders for machinery, and a general 
tone of increased confidence. The election 
‘s expected by most manufacturers and busi- 
ness men to result in Republican success and 
to emphatically mark the turn in the tide 
Reports from cotton manufacturers are 
in the South where dur- 
summer the 


more encouraging; 
ing the depression was most 
keenly felt, there is a decided change for the 
better. 
experiencing excellent business. 


Some lines of woolen industry are 
This is par- 
Among 
the knitters certain branches have been very 
much effected by the working of the German 
agreement which has permitted large impor- 
tations of German _ knit Other 
branches of this industry are having good 
trade and many orders are received with in- 


ticularly true in the worsted section 


r ] 
goods. 


structions to hasten deliveries as much as 
possible. The sweater and fancy knit goods 
branch is particularly 
months are certainly bringing promise of an 


active. The autumn 


early return to normal and prosperous con- 


ditions in the textile industries. 





The Lancashire Lock-Out. 


After weeks of negotiation 4: 


ales and 120,000 operatives in the cotton 


mills of Lancashire, England, stopped w 


on Sept. 19th because the Carders’ Union 


would not accept a reduction of 5 per cent 
in wages to take effect from January 1, 1909 
The spinners voted to accept the reduction, 
‘rr rather only 76 per cent their ion 
membership voted against accepting it, and 
in cases cf this kind 80 per cent. of the vote 


is needed for rejection. 


The unions proposed as an alternative that 


the mills shut down for a month, believing 
that further curtailment of production would 
bring about an increase in the price of yarn 
and thus avoid the necessity of a reduction 
in wages. The Employers’ Federation was 
firm in its determination that a reduction 
should be made, believing that as several 
general advances in wages have been made 
during the past three years, it is necessary 
that wages should be reduced if prices are to 
be made attractive to buyers, and also taking 
the ground that the operatives should shar« 
in the general curtailment and reduction in 
other lines and with most other commodities. 
The operatives then asked that th 


ation of a reduction to take place Jan. Ist 


e consider- 


inight be postponed to nearer that date, but 
the employers were firm and as no agree- 
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ment was reached on the time limit of Sept. 
ioth, the mills in the Federation did not 
start up on the following Monday. A num- 
ber of other mills not in the Federation also 
closed. 

[he operatives’ unions are well supplied 
with funds and the lock-out is viewed philo- 
sophically by many of those not directly 
pinched by privation as being perhaps not an 
unmitigated evil. The British cotton spin- 
ning trade is doubtless suffering somewhat 
from over production. There has been great 
expansion in the past few years and the gen- 
eral curtailment of production is thought by 
many to be a good thing. 

The Carders’ Union is expected to take 
another vote shortly. Soone-: or later both 
sides must come together. Meantime the 
effect of this great curtailment, if for long, 


will be felt in 


he markets of the world, both 
in the price of cotton and for cotton yarns. 
Each one of these great industrial conflicts 
brings so much nearer the peaceful solution 
of labor troubles. The thoughts and earnest 


‘7 


desire of many men are then concentrated on 
arriving on some practical means of agree- 
ment. In this country the Fall River Slid- 
ing Scale has proved a great step forward 
ind this present lock-out may be the means 
of arriving at some better plans in Lanca- 
ire. 
a ——<—$<$§_o 
A Joint Convention of the Two Cotton Manu- 
facturers’ Associations and Machinery 


Exhibition for Boston in 1909. 


The vote taken by the Textile World 
kecord in September showed very clearly 
that the sentiment of the rank and file of the 


two associations of cotton manufacturers 
was strongly in favor of one association 
rather than two, the replies being in the pro- 
portion ot about five to one for consolida- 
tion. 


Some of those who were opposed to con- 
solidation favored some sort of closer union 


cr harmonious working arrangement. 
Many suggested that if each association pre- 
served its identity, there should be one joint 
meeting during the year, and this without 
increasing the total number of meetings now 


held by the two associations, viz: three in all 


“The way to resume is to resume” and the 
Textile World Record suggests that the way 
to hold a joint meeting is to hold it, and a 
particularly appropriate time for holding it 
would be next spring, and in Boston. 

The National Association of Cotton Man- 
ufacturers always holds its spring meeting 
in Boston, and this year the Textile Exhibit- 
ors’ Association, which was formed after the 
very successful exhibition in Philadelphia in 
May, 1907, is planning to hold another ex- 
hibition in Boston during the sessions of the 
spring meetings of the National. 

The Executive Committee of the Ameri- 
can Cotton Manufacturers’ Association has 
announced that its annual meeting will be 
held this year in New York, during the 
month of May. Probably no definite plans 
have yet been consummated which would 
prevent a change in the place of meeting 
trom New York to Boston. If its meeting 
could be held in Boston, the joint Conven- 
tion and Exhibition would be of the greatest 
possible interest, and attract the largest 
gathering of cottcn manufacturers in the his- 
tory of the trade. The Mechanics’ Exhibi- 
tion building is perfectly adapted for the 
Convention as the business sessions could 
be held in one of the assembly halls and the 
exhibition in the great machinery hall under 
the same roof. There is no doubt but what 
part of the expense could be defrayed by 
opening the exhibition to the public, and 
charging an admission fee, if it should be 
thought best. Cotton manufacturing plays 
such an important part in the industrial life 
of New England that an exhibition of this 
character would attract widespread atten- 
tion. One has only to call to mind the in- 
terested crowds which always surround the 
operating exhibits of a textile nature at the 
Mechanics’ Exhibitions to appreciate the in- 
terest which the public would take in an 
affair of this kind. 

Boston in May is an ideal convention city, 
and there are many attractions for the visit- 
ors after the hours of the convention. 

The combination of the two associations 
has been threshed out pretty thoroughly on 
paper, and a meeting of both at the same 
time and place, whether as a joint Conven- 
tion or each association holding its own 
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sessions, would meet the views expressed by 
a great majority of the members of both 
associations, whether they were in favor of 
consolidation or not, and afford an excellent 
opportunity of determining the desirability 
ot further action 

iananieihiemsndiidiien 


Founders’ Week. 


Week, Philadel- 
phia, October 4-10, is of more than ordinary 
interest to the textile world on account of 
the inseparable relation of the city to the 
beginning, development, and present condi- 
tion of American textile industries. Pri- 
tnarily the celebration marks the completion 
of 225 years of life an organized com 
and famous political events which 
occurred within but the 


Founders’ celebrated in 


as 
munity 
her 


have iimits, 


birthplace of the Bill of Rights and the Con- 
stitution first saw the birth of 
znd linen cloth and hosiery 


cotton, wool 
industries and 
the Declaration of Independence was ante 


< 


dated by the growth of these industries to 
proportions which enabled them to supply 
the army of Washington with clothing. 
Many of the men engaged in this earl) 
york on which the present industrial great 
ness of the city is built are famous as friends 
of Washington and also for the part the) 
took in the war for independence. Among 
these are Dr. Benj. Rush, who presided in 


775 over the meeting in which the United 
Company of Philadelphia 
American Manufactures was organized; 
Christopher Marshall and Samuel Wetherall 
Tr, Before the War the 
the textiles 
retarded by the attitude of Great Britain to 
nanufacturing in Between 
1775 the industry had 
grown in both extent and production, taking 


Promoting 


for 


Revolutionary 


growth of manufacture of was 


her colonies. 
and 1812, however, 
advantage of the improvements brought out 
between until, at the time of 
the War of 1812 it is stated 100s cotton yarn 


those years, 
was spun, the printing of fabrics by wooden 
blocks had commenced, and one factory em- 
ployed about 300 hands and operated 3,200 
spindles. It might be said that the city has 
developed with the invention of perfected 
textile manufacturing The 
place of Philadelphia at present in textile 11 


appliances in 
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dustries can only be described in the superla- 
tive degree. There are 155 cotton mills, 265 
woolen and worsied mills, 350 silk mills, and 
433 knitting mills within her and a 
large portion of her inhabitants are depend- 
ent upon these industries. 

aapesceltjaiiaastinistenemees 


Buying Wool by Sealed Bids. 


q: ‘ 
L1Lits, 


[he Eastern wool spent the 
late spring and summer months in the wool 


buyers, who 
h 1 tl 
growing states and territories of thx 


the West, 
report a f 


more reasonable frame mind 
among the | 


had 


touch with 


growers in regard to 


a 


expected. The growers 


I > 


been 


wrsanelei 
condit! 
branches of 


”m) Toga? 
meaqaium 


trade, thr 


of their trade journals, 


appar 
ently appreciate, more than the cotton grow 


ers ao, 


sustaining 
seldom successful in the long run. 
[ de 

support 
' 


he situation warrants. 


that artificial means of 
price S 


he competition uyers may be 
T 


pended u ) Qive anv reasonabl 
ch t 

the sealed bid plan made 

the \ 

Hitherto, it 


istern 


certain sections of 
rly in Montana. 
for the E: 
’ he different growers, 
their clips, talk over the situation, disc 


affairs of the nation 


custom 


wool 
inspect 
uss th 
in general, and prices o 
in parti 


‘ular. an a f lavs of 


The 


buvers on the 


the growers. sealed bid metho 


puts all 


estimate « 
afford 


lazy ones avoid even this trouble 


can 


+] 
ney 


forming their estimates on the averag 


judgment 

teenth or 

vet the | 
The 


the others, and adding a six 


ighth to their bid 
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tion of the wool by the different buyers who 
come into the pool, the sealed envelopes of 
the different buyers shall be opened at a cer- 
tain time on a certain day and the highest 
bid takes the lot. The buvers furthermore 
agree among themselves, that if the grower 
his wool to the highest bid- 


er, no one of them will buy the wool from 





him at any higher price. This practically 
gives the grower no option but to accept the 
hid 

yiC) 

This year, the sealed bid method resulted 


in the buvers raising prices against them- 


selves, and enabling the grower to obtain a 
higher price than he would have been willing 
to accept in a trading market. Some of the 
represent es of large eastern houses de 


clined to go into the pool, and bought their 


| ler the old svstem, and in most cases 

if Ss 
if 4 1 bid method of buving be- 
comes generally prevalent among wool dis- 


tricts in the West, it is likelv to influence the 


system of marketing wool 
OO 


Publicity for Libraries. 


he action of daily papers in several cities 
blishing lists of technical and historica! 
books on textile subjects on file in the pub- 
libraries is commendable. But it does 
1ot go far enough. There are cases of tex- 
ile workers using the libraries year after 


ir who would never suppose books bear- 
1 1 ’ 


¢ on their trades were kept. Prefacing the 


published lists mentioned above it was 
stated that little use was made of the re- 
sources of the library bearing on textile 
uanufacturing. So far as our observation 
has extended, in library administration no 
special effort is made generally to feature 
certain classes of books. But surely it is 
worth while to give greater prominence to 
useful books than to current fiction. The 
fextile World Record suggests that trus- 
‘ces and other officials of libraries emphasize 
the publicity side of their work, bringing 
useful books to the attention of the people 
they serve by posting lists in suitable places, 
furnishing them to the trade unions, by the 
use of newspapers, and other means which 
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will suggest themselves. The qualities of 
ambition, energy and _ self-sacrifice which 
make meri seek knowledge in the evening 
classes of the textile schools need only to 
find this opportunity to use it. 
cmnpwrinnmtnipdppavianandpaia 


' Khaki for Officers’ Wear. 


We have received from England a sample 
of khaki cloth such as is used for uniforms 
tor the officers in the British army. Our 
analysis of this fabric gives the following 
results: 

Weight, 5.2 ozs. per yd., 28 in. 

Warp, 128 ends olive khaki twist, per in. 
2/56s. 

Filling, 87 picks single khaki, 1/17s 

Weave, 4-leaf twill, 2 up and 2 dow: 

[The sizes are for the yarn as it lies in the cloth 
without allowance for take-up.] 

The olive and khaki twist warp gives the 
cloth an olive cast which is much more at- 
tractive than the solid khaki shade of the 
cloth used for ihe rank and file. The close 
set and fine yarn woven with a straight 4- 
leaf twill gives a very fine fabric, which feels 
much heavier than it is. Although an ounce 
lighter than the lightest of the four samples 
illustrated in our August issue, this cloth 
feels as heavy as the heaviest (8 ounces per 
yard) of those four, which was nearly 3 
ounces heavier than this one. 

The texture of this cloth is shown in the 
iilustration. The cloth itself can be seen at 
our Boston office. This fabric is necessarily 
dyed before weaving, probably in the yarn, 
because the two colors in the warp preclude 
the idea of its having been piece dyed. Dye- 
ing in the yarn makes it possible for the dyer 
to secure a better penetration by the dye and 
consequently a much faster color than by 
coloring in the piece. The British piece 
dyed goods illustrated in August were dyed 
in the piece, but they were much more 
loosely set, enabiing the dye to penetrate the 
goods more easily. 

The fact that the closely set cloth is yarn 
dived, while the piece dyed goods are loosely 
vroven, shows that the English manufacturet 
adapts his fabric and method of dyeing to 
each other in order to obtain the best 
color. This may carry an _ important 


lesson for the United States Govern- 
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ment. Taking into consideration the ad- 


ditional weight of three ounces per yard, the 
American khaki illustrated in our August is- 
sue would in all probability resist the dye 
liquor as effectually as would the British 
cloth for officers’ wear, which, although 
lighter, is more closely woven. And yet the 
Americaa cloth is dyed in the piece, while 
the British goods are colored in the yarn. In 
other words, the conditions enforced by the 
United States War Department have pre- 


SAMPLE OF KHAKI USED FOR OFFICERS’ UNIFORMS. 


sented a much more difficult problem to 
American dyers than English dyers have at- 
tempted to solve. All this may add one 
more to the already innumerable list of illus- 
irations that the best results in textile man- 
ufacturing are obtained not by the knowl- 
edge and skill in one department, but by a 
careful adjustment of conditions in all de- 
partments. 


—$—$— 9. 
The exports of raw silk from India during 
the fiscal year ending March 31, 1908, 


amounted to 1,943,126 pounds, valued at $2,- 
126,009, of which 29,072 pounds valued at 
$87,890 went to the United States; 1,297,245 
pounds, valued at $1,338,397, to France, and 
480,460 pounds, valued at $633,598, to the 
United Kingdom. 
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American Owners of British Patents. 


The following item from the Manchester 
Guardian emphasizes what we have published 
at frequent intervals during the past two 
years regarding the necessity of incorporat- 
ing a compulsory working clause in the 


patent law of the United States. Such a pro 


vision has built up the industries of German: 
at the expense of Great Britain and the 
United States during the past forty vears, 
and such a provision in the British law is 


making heavy inroads on American indus 


tries: 


We are informed that Mr. Marshall Stevens, the 
managing director of the Trafford Park Estates 
Limited, accompanied by Mr. Harold Heathcot 
of Messrs. Charles Heathcote & Sons 
is proceeding to New York and to Chicago in 
order to “follow up’—if we may use a phrase 
familiar in Manchester business—an explanatory 
advertisement which has been despatched in all t 
over seven thousand foreign holders of 
patents. Mr. Stevens’s object 
out the advantages of proximity to 
chester Ship Canal for works of vari 
which may have to be erected in ( 
consequence of the Patents Act. Mr. Steve 
Mr. Heathcote will hold “receptions” 
York and Chicago, and will give infor 
all who need it regarding sites, traffic 
cost of construction of buildings, etc 
is not yet very widely known here that 
who have no direct interest in a pate 
notice to the Patent Office calling for 
tion if it affects them. 

ee 


A Hint from England. 


architects 


1s Of course 


il 


Manchester, July 27 


7 1908. 
Editor Textile World Record: 

I am deeply interested in your article on 
“Europe and the American Cotton Supply.” 
The emigration of Europe’s surplus popula- 
tion to the cotten growing states is a new 
idea to me. I am quite sure that the average 
European contemplating emigration would 
as soon think cf going to Iceland to grow 
Iceland moss as of going to the Southern 
States to grow cotton. And they will not 
think of it until the net of advertisement is 
cast around them from the cotton states, as 
it has been from the wheat growing and cat- 
tle producing countries. Bess s. oases 

scoutineabciaiaiilbiiiadiganensnd 

The total annual cotton 
Egyptian plantations amounts to 850,000 to 


crop of from 


875,000 bales. 
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Trade Schools in New York State. “4. The State will make an allotment of 


$500 to the board of education for each of 
said schools, with not less than 25 pupils, 
maintained for a minimum period of 40 
weeks in one school year, and an additional 
$200 for each teacher, after the first, em- 
ployed in such school for the same period; 

‘Albany, N. Y., Sept. 10, 1908. but only when the requirements of the Edu- 
‘Announcement is made that through the 


Che following circular letter to Boards oi 
lucation and _ school superintendents 
throughout New York State outlines the 
plan for providing that State with facilities 


hnical education: 


cation Department as to rooms, equipment, 
rganization of a new Division of Trades and qualifications of teachers are complied 
ools the Education Department is pre- with. For the present year the Department 
red to take up the organization of factory will consider applications for an equitable 
| trades schools with local school authori- allowance of a part of the State quota for a 
‘ommercial or labor organizations, or less term than 40 weeks. 
other citizens who may be interested. All ‘5. It should be clearly known that man- 
rrespondence upon this subject should be ual training schools or classes cannot be ac- 
iddressed to Mr. Arthur D. Dean, Chief of cepted for a factory or trades school allot- 
Division of Trades Schools, Education De- ment; that no teacher can be approved who 
nt, Albany, N. Y. Where the circum- is not a proved mechanic; and that no rec- 
justify it, Mr. Dean will journey to ognition can be accorded to a factory or 
differemt parts of the State for conference trades school which does not amply provide 
boards of education, and for the presen- for the substantial instruction of pupils in 
of the theme at meetings of organiza- general mechanics or in a particular trade, 
and citizens; but, obviously, this ought and which does not attract the regular at- 
ye asked until local discussion has al- tendance of a number to justify the expen- 
iwakened interest and the attendance _ diture. 
epresentative of the State department is “6. It is advised that the system be or- 
have some concrete result. ganized upon an economical footing. Often 
ou have not already received printed an idle building, erected for a factory or 
r, showing in a general way the thought some other purpose, may be used. These 
f the Department in this import- schools should be organized not merely to 
i movement, Mr. Dean will make a show of doing something, but in re- 
same upon application. sponse to a real demand, and the system 
avoid confusion and unnecessary cor- must be flexible enough to meet every sub- 
respondence perhaps it may be well to say: stantial demand which comes within the 
. The point of this movement is the scope of the general purpose for which the 
of workmen in craftsmanship. State is recognizing such schools. It is sug- 
looks to the organization of two gested that boards of education advise with 
t schools; (a) factory schools, which local commercial and labor organizations, 
work in factories where there are and invite expressions from the press and 
employes who work with much ma-_ from citizens; and that where a real demand 


and (b) trades schools, which train appears for training in genera! shop work, or 
constructive trades, in which the in any particular trade, steps be taken to 
< is essentially individual, and independ- meet it. When this time comes at any point 


iachines. in the State, the Chief of the Division of 
The new schools are to be a part of Trades Schools will be glad to be of such 
ool system, be subject to its manage- service as he may. 


and articulate 


scn 


vith its other parts, but “7, Just now it is not deemed best to pre- 
ork is not 1 > mingled and con- scribe hard and fast general rules to which 
schools. They all must conform. That will doubtless be 
ur of work, done a little later. In the time being we 

must not lose sight of the vital points which 





‘oe 


pret 
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will insure the training of workmen upon a 
basis to which no fair objection can be made. 
To this end the Chief of the Division of 
Trades Schools will for the present be glad 
to confer with interested parties and con- 
sider individual cases. 

“All correspondence will be welcomed by 
Mr. Dean. It is the very earnest desire of 
the Education Department to meet a serious 
and widespread public need, and to do it 


safely and efficiently. It must be done upon 


a plan which will be reasonably free from 


abuse, 
helpful 
and industrial activities of the State. 
we may as 


tive to the public 


and which will establish mutuall) 


relations between the 


educational 
\nd 


remember that we ar¢ 


well all 


breaking out new roads which seem impera 


need, and that wi ust 


have patience while we find the true and safe 
paths. 


“Very sincerely yours, 
“A. S. 


“Commissioner of Education.’ 


Draper, 


Asking Foreign Manufacturers to Help Revise 
the Dingley Tariff. 


Our English correspondent refers briefly 


in this issue an inquiry that is being 


made by American consuls into industrial 


conditions abroad with the object of secur- 
ing information regarding cost of produc- 
tion to aid Congress in revising the tariff 
next spring. Upon receipt of our corre- 
spondent’s letter and English papers 
tining similar items we sent the following to 
the Secretary of State: 


Bosto1 
Hon. Elihu Root, Sec 
D.. C. 

Dear Sir: I learn from the 
that the American consuls in England are sending 
to British manufacturers a list of questions regard- 
ing cost of production, which they ask to have 
answered by the British manufacturers for the 
he House Ways and Means 
Committee to revise the 


con- 


1, Mass., Sept. 12, 1908. 
retary of State, Washington, 


English newspapers 





purpose of helpit 


7 


American tariff next 
spring. 
I would consider it a favor if you would send 
me a copy of the questions which our consuls 
1 


have been authorized to submit to foreign manu- 
acturers and which I take it have been approved 
xy your Department. 
Yours very truly, 
Sam’l S. Dale, 
Editor. 


eived the following reply: 





To this we re 


State, Washington, 
September 16, 1908. 
Mr. Samuel S. Dale, Editor Textile World Record. 

Sir: The Department is in receipt of your 
yf the 12th instant, requesting a copy of the 
sent by the Department to American 
isular officers, with a view to procuring informa- 
tien for the use of the Committee on Ways and 
Means of the House of Representatives in its 
work preparatory to the revision of the United 
States tariff. 


Department 


letter 


questions 








é I to inform you that the questions 
to which you re ire not for publication and 
Department regrets that it must decline to com 
with your request [They will probably be made 
public in due time b Committee of Congress 
it whose tance they were issued. 

I am, s 


Your obedient servant, 
Alvey A. Adee, 
Acting Sec’y 


this Ictter was received we knew 


When 


that the information the Acting Secretary of 


State refused to give to us for the American 
public had already been published in Eng- 


land where it had 
comment. 


been the subject of general 
Under these ci there 
could be no good reason why it should not 
be made known 11 


ynditions 


the United States. Ac 


1 
cordingly we cabled to our English cor- 


1 


respondent asking him to send us a cops 
of the State Department’s questions, and 
here they are with the letter from the consul 


at Birmingham to the manufacturers and 


exporters in his district: 


ingham, Eng., Aug. 25, 
tructed to make a re 

in this consular distr 

rand conditions, cost of produc 

rts to the United States, for 

1ittee of Ways and 





tte Means 
use of Representatives. The 
ne are most comprehensive in 
ite a determination to obtain 
mation possible as a basis 
the complete revision of the existing tariff | 
This revis vill, in all probability, be in the direc 
tion reduction of duties, but, of course, th 
iJ] in a tentative condition. 
I btain th ation I m 
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this district, and I am anxious for your assistance. 
I would say the more exact and complete the in- 
formation I can furnish the better will my Govern- 
ment be prepared to act. If, as it appears, the 
general tendency of the revision is to be in a 
downward direction, such a revision should in- 
crease exports from the United Kingdom to the 
United States, and you will see, therefore, that it 
is in the interests of this district, as it is of my 
own Government, that the fullest information be 
furnished me. 

In these circumstances I must ask questions in 
regard to your business which ordinarily the busi- 
ness man regards as business secrets. The infor- 
mation furnished, I am informed by my govern- 
ment, will be treated in confidence; that is, none 








of it will be so used as to indicate the source 
whence it came 

[ enclose a copy of a schedule that I request you 
to fill up and return to me at your early con- 
venience. You will observe that by figure 3 is 
the statement “Name of establishment.” This in- 
formation is desired so that if any further en- 


quiries be necessary it may be possible to enquire 
through me. Appreciating that while you may be 
willing to give the information desired you may 

portant that your name should not be 


included in my report, I shall if 
refrain from furnishing your name 


ou so desire, 


y 
to my Govern 





ment, and shall substitute therefor a number by 
which I can identify you and be prepared to answer 
ny furtl nquiries that may be made of me. 

[ am of obtaining this information, and 
feel sure an exporter, you will be glad to 





furnish me with it. I shall be very pleased, in fact 
would prefer, to discuss this question personally 


with you, in order to the more fully explain what 


Yours respectfully, 
Albert Halstead, 
American Consul. 


The schedule of questions is as follows: 

r. Country: England. 

2. Locality: Birmingham 

3. Name of establishment 

4. Article produced. 

5. Qvantity of article for which cost is shown. 


6. Complete description of article 

7. Year and length of period on which cost is 
based 

8. Items of cost for quantity named in question 5: 


(a) Cost of labor. 
») Cast of materials. 
(c) Officials and clerks. 
(d) Fuel or water power (specify which). 
(e) Supplies and repairs. 
(f) Taxes. 
(z) Total actual cost A to F 
(h) Interest on investment (per cent.). 
(i) Depreciation (per cent.) 
(j) Insurance. 
(k) Grand total of cost (G to J) 
9. Description of material used and extent to 
which manufactured when received at this 


stablishment. 
10. Actual working days in period named in ques- 
2 . i 
tion 7. 


11. Total expenditure for labor in period: 
Males 16 and over 


Females 16 and over. 
Children under 16. 
Total. 
12. Average number of persons employed during 
period: 
Males 16 and over. 
Females 16 and over. 
Children 16 and over. 
Total. 
3. Hours of labor per day in this establishment. 
14. Days worked per week in this establishment. 
15. Hours of labor per week in this establishment. 


From the “Post” of Birmingham we learn 
that this letter from the American consul 
caused “much astonishment” in that city, 
following being typical extracts from the 
‘Post’s” interviews with Birmingham manu- 
iacturers and the consul: 


Much astonishment has been caused in Birming- 
ham by the enquiries sent out from the United 
States Consulate with reference to industrial con- 
ditions prevailing in this district. The consul ex- 
plained that the publication of his letter was sur- 
prising to him, as it was not written for publica- 
tion. 

There have been indications, he confessed, that 
some Birmingham manufacturers look upon the 
enquiries with suspicion, and one or two, he was 
told, had said they were for the purpose of indi 
rectly (which would seem to him dishonorably) 
obtaining facts that could be used by American 
manufacturers to the disadvantage of British 
manufacturers in the same line. Birmingham 
manufacturers who declined to comply with the re 
Guest would stand in their own light and interfere 
with the readjustment of the tariff, which, judging 
from public sentiment in the United States as 
shown by the newspapers, would be in the line of 
a general reduction. 

Mr. Halstead’s opinions are based on the fact 
that both great political parties of the United 
States are pledged to tariff revision by the plat- 
form on which their Presidential candidates are 
now presented to the country. He pointed out 
that the Republican candidate, Judge Taft, accord- 
ing to newspaper accounts, has pledged himself to 
summon a special session of Congress immediately 
after March 4, when he would be inaugurated, if 
elected. His opponent Mr. Bryan, standing on a 
platform of tariff revision, would probably do the 
same thing. For several years there have been 
manifestations of public sentiment favorable to the 
reduction of the tariff, and of the belief that indus- 
trial and economic conditions have so changed 
since the enactment of the law of 1897 that a read- 
justment of the tariff schedules involving a reduc- 
tion of duties is desirable. For example, the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers of the United 
States at a recent meeting resolved in favor of a 
lower tariff. 

Birmingham manufacturers whom we have inter- 
viewed express amazement that they should be 
invited to supply information which their own 
Government would not ask for, and which cham- 
bers of commerce in this country cannot obtain. 
In most cases there is a distinct fear that the par- 
ticulars sought would be utilized to the detriment 
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of British trade, despite any measures taken by 
the United States Government to have the infor- 
mation treated as confidential. It is pointed out 
that English firms would much like to know all 
about the cost of manufacturing goods in America, 
but they would not dream of asking the Govern- 
ment to obtain the information for them, and if 
they did it is unlikely that the Government would 
be able to secure it through Consular enquiries. 
A member of a leading firm of manufacturers in 
Birmingham whose opinion was sought ridiculed 
the idea that business houses would be likely to 
supply the information requested. “It seems to 
me absurd,” he said, “to expect English manufac- 
turers to give away their trade secrets. There is 
no guarantee that the information would not be 
used against them. The information given by 
British manufacturers might be obtained by their 
American rivals in ail sorts of ways, and therefore 
this idea of inviting us to disclose our trade secrets 
cannot be carried out.”” Similar views were ex- 
pressed by other firms. As a general rule, how- 
ever, chief emphasis was laid on the fact that the 
information as to costs is one of the business 
details the secrecy of which, invariably, is most 
jealously guarded, even from intimate friends. 


The “Post” commented on the affair in an 
editorial that indicated plainly kindly feeling 
toward the United States and the great self- 
restraint that the writer was exercising in 
expressing his own and the general indigna- 
tion regarding this impudent inquiry: 


It is desirable at the outset to exclude any sus- 
picion of persona] reflection upon the Consul him- 
self Mr. Halstead is merely carrying out instruc- 
tions with the loyalty which would be expected of 
any Consular officer, whether American or British, 
Whatever mistake has been made is attributable 
solely and entirely to the Department of State at 
Washington from which he has received instruc- 
tions; and, after a reasonable interval of careful 
consideration, our first impression remains—that 
there has been a grave mistake. There will be 
every sympathy with the desire to amend the 
United States tariff, at any rate in the direction of 
lower duties. Every manufacturer interested in 
the export trade would gladly do anything reason- 
able to facilitate such a change, but in this matter 
the officials of the responsible Department have 
made the mistake of asking too much. 

The outcome is a series of questions such as 
our own Parliament firmly refused to allow the 
newly-created British Census of Production to put 
to manufacturers. Only the technical expert can 
say how far the questions asked are necessary to 
the framing of an efficient tariff, but many of 
them appear to be concerned with non-essentials. 
What use, for instance, can there be in a state- 
ment of the actual number of working days in the 
year covered by the return, the hours worked per 
day and per week, the days worked per week, or 
the number of persons employed? Do the Ameri- 
can Department desire not only to find out what it 
costs us to produce, but to demonstrate statistic- 
ally that we are an overworked, sweated people? 

The questions essential to the purpose of the 
Ways and Means Committee are open to just as 


severe criticism. Apart from any consideration as 
to whether the bounds have been overstepped in 
undertaking such an enquiry, it is difficult to be 
lieve that such detailed information is indispens- 
able, or, if it is, whether it is wise to give it. The 
latter point, of course, is one that business men 
must settle for themselves. We are only con- 
cerned with the general principle, and it is impos- 
sible to avoid the conclusion that the enquiry is 
very ill-advised in methods, if in no other aspect. 
It would be a great advance on the experience of 
the past if the United States legislators really took 
British manufacturers into their confidence and 
obtained their assistance in framing a new tariff, 
and no doubt the response would be a very ready 
one; but so far the methods adopted have savored 
too much of an invitation to the hen to assist in 
her own trussing. 


THE PLAN OF REVISION. 


What a childlike trust in human nature, 
and foreign human nature at that, is here 
exhibited by the State Department at Wash- 
ington. 
gradually 


And what a simple plan is being 
evolved for the 
American tariif. 
tion, The must equal the difference 
between the cost of production at home and 


revision of the 
First comes the proclama- 
duties 


abroad, together with a reasonable profit to 
American industries. 
what appears to 


Having thus formed 
be a very definite idea of 
the principle that should apply, our states- 
men proceed to apply it. 

How? 


Why, under the new dispensation nothing 
is easier. 


Find out what the foreign cost of 
production is by asking foreign manufactur- 
ers to tell us, carefully withholding the de- 
tails of the inquiry from the American pub- 
iic after the manner in which the German 
agreement was so expeditiously arranged. 
Then get American 
close the American 


dis- 
production, 
All that remairs is a simple sum in sub- 


manufacturers to 


cost of 


traction and then the addition of a reason- 
able profit. 


been 


This 


tariff revision 
public for several 
months, as indeed have a large number of 
other plans for governing the United States. 


it is unnecessary as well as impossible to 


plan of 


has before the 


consider seriously all the policies formulated 
by office-seekers. The greater number of 
them are left to die a natural death on elec- 
tion day or before. When, however, a De- 
partment of the Government, as in the case 
of this tariff revision scheme, sets the Gov- 
crnment machinery in motion to carry out 
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one of these policies, it is time to give it 
careful consideration. 
[HE DIFFICULTY. 

The insurmountable difficulty of deter- 
mining foreign and domestic costs by ask- 
ing questions of manufacturers arises from 
the fact that tie manufacturers, the only 
persons who cau give it, will not give the 
1 information and cannot be made 
io do so. Any one with ordinary famil- 
iarity with business methods should be 
aware of this fact, which has been demon- 
strated so effectually at Birmingham. And 
his is the right position for the manufactur- 
lor a manufacturer to reveal 


“re ft tale 
Cis LU LaKC, 


the cost of production in his miil is to ex- 
yse the innerimost recesses of his business 
his actual ana potential competitors. No 


old do that. No man who 





s mat an enterprise owned either 
10lly or in part by others has any right to 
lo it. The duty he owes to his stockholders 


orbids it. To ask a manufacturer for such 
formation is to¢ 


ridiculous to be an 
Manufacturers realize fully the 


necessitv for guarding the details of cost of 
production. Many of them are so _ un- 
easonable as to refuse to give information 


for operating and the 
production of a particular machine, details 


regarding wages paid 
that are necessarily well known to their 
yperatives, and which have but a remote 


hearing on the tctal cost of production. 


ASKING FOREIGNERS TO HELP US. 


\bsurd as is the proposition to determine 
st of production by asking domestic man- 
acturers to supply the information, it be- 
‘omes even more absurd when applied to 
“What is there in it for 
is?” is the natural query from them. And 
“Nothing.” They are 
asked to disclose the details of their busi- 
ess in order that a foreign country (the 
Inited States) niay know how high to raise 
the American tariff in order to shut out their 
Suppose that the 
; ment should instruct its consuls in the 


TOOCRS 
= iS. 


British ( rovern- 


United States to request American manu- 


lacturers to answer such a list of questions 
ls and cost of 


1; 2s fed ” + 1 
-carding American methoc 





manufacturing. What a howl would be 
raised from Eastport to San Francisco. 


IMMEASURABLE FOLLY. 


It is unnecessary to dwell on the other 
teatures of this quixotic scheme, of the 
vast extent of the proposed inquiry. The 
information from England would be but a 
beginning. The inquiry would have to in- 
clude all countries and all products compet- 
‘ng with our own, for our tariff must apply 
to all alike, and the lowest labor cost, 
whether in England, India, China, Japan 
or elsewhere, would determine the Amer- 
ican protective duty. And this informa- 
tion covering ail the details of manufac- 
ture for all the products of human activity 
must be obtained and classified in little 
more than six months. For are we not told 
that this work of revision is to begin imme 
diately following the inauguration of the 
ext President? But it is useless to explore 
the folly of this tariff program. It is enough 
to stop with this tact: Neither the domestic 
nor the foreign manufacturer will reveal the 
cost, and in most cases he has not even the 
right to do so. 

AN ALLURING PROPOSITION. 

Despite its utter impracticability this 
scheme of adjusting the tariff schedules to 
cover the difference between the domestic 
and foreign cost, plus a reasonable profit, 
has won the approval of a large part of the 
American people. It is outwardly so reason- 
able. It has been proclaimed with such an 
air of authority, as if it were a verdict of 
history. And it is such a convenience for 
those who must have an opinion of the 
tariff and cannot form their own, combining, 
as it does, such an array of glittering gener- 
alities into one shining orb of apparently 
eternal truth. 


rHE TRUE PRINCIPLE OF PROTECTION. 


Nevertheless it is better to be right than 
to be fooled even by such a plausible propo- 
sition. And for those of us who happily 
have no occasion to mould our opinions of 
the tariff to meet the exigencies of office- 
seeking, the abandonment of this bewitching 
formula need cause no regret. The revision 
of the American tariff is too important to 
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take any chances with it. If a majority 
of the people want to abandon protec- 
tion, it is right that that policy should 
abandoned until the people change 
their minds again. If, however, the ma- 
jority desire, as we believe they do, to 
maintain the policy of effective protec- 
tion to American industry, then the essen- 
tial thing is to stick to the principle of such 
protection without a shadow of turning. 
A protective duty should be imposed on all 
articles for the production of which the re- 
sources of this country are adapted. And 
that duty should in every case be high 
enough to assure the possession of the Amer- 
market to the American industry at 
prices that will make it possible for all em- 
ployed in that industry to obtain the Ameri- 
can rate of wages. 


be 


ican 


APPLYING THE PRINCIPLE. 

The revision of a tariff on this principle 
1equires care, good judgment and a great 
deal of labor, as would naturally be the case 
in a matter affecting the welfare of so many 
:eople. There: are, however, conditions 
tinder which the general direction of the re- 
vision admits of no argument. If, for exam- 
ple, a commodity for the production of which 
the resources of the country are adapted, is 
being imported in considerable quantities 
while a large number of operatives trained 
in that trade are unable to obtain employ- 
ment, the necessity for an increase of the 
duty becomes evident at once. We refer 
particularly to such conditions because we 
believe they prevail in the textile industry at 
the present time. That a large number of 
textile operatives are out of employment in 
the United States is well known. The heavy 
imports of textiie goods are equally well 
known, the figures for the year ending June, 
1908, being as follows: 


Textile Imports. 


Cotton manufactures ......... $68,379,781 
Fiber manufactures .......... 54.467,572 
Silk manufactures ......... 32,717,668 
Wool manufactures ..... 19,387,978 


$174,952,999 
87.476,500 


Total foreign value 
Estimated duty 


Domestic vaiue .......... 


$262,429,499 
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The amount oi increase in tariff rates and 
the particular commodities to be affected 
could be determined only by a careful inves- 
tigation, but the broad facts of unemploy- 
ment and of imports that are here revealed 
lead straight to the conclusion that the du- 
ties on textiles should be generally increased 
in order to put our idle operatives to work 
in the 


production of textile goods now 
brought from foreign countries. 
INADEQUATE PROTECTION FOR THE TEXTILE 


INDUSTRY. 


There is another phase of the industrial 
situation that points plainly to the need of 
relief for the textile trade. Industries may 
be divided into two classes: those which can 
be brought into direct competition with for- 
eign countries pecause their products are 
transportable; and those which cannot be 
brought into direct competition with foreign 
countries because products are not 
transportable. It is one of the objects of a 


their 


protective tariff to keep conditions uniform 

in both classes of trades by providing the 

former with a tariff protection to take the 

place of the natural protection possessed by 

the latter. If, then, we find the ratio be- 

tween American and foreign wages to 
i 


g be 
greater in a trade of the second c 


lass than 
in one of the first class we may safely con- 
clude that the tariff protection does not 
equal the natural protection. Take cotton 
weaving and the mason’s trade for examples. 
According to recent reports by the British 
Board of Trade and the Massachusetts 
Bureau of Labor, weekly wages in these two 
trades in England and Massachusetts are as 
follows: 
Massachusetts 
$23.45 (48h.) 


8.27 (58h.) 


England. 
Masons $9.18 (52'%4h.) 


cn 


Cotton weavers 


6.00 { 54h.) 


According to these figures a _ cotton 
weaver earns 3% per cent. more in Massa- 
chusetts than in England, while a mason 


€arns 155 per cent. more in Massachusetts 
than in England. 
tional wage ratios may of course be due to 
a disparity between weavers’ and masons’ 
wages in England, as well as in the United 
States. For reasons we need 
here a wage between 


This variation in interna- 


not discuss 


disparity trades is 
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less likely to exist in an old couniry like 
England than in a comparatively new one 
like the United States. Assuming then 
uniformity in England, the variation in the 
international ratios leads to the conclusion 
that if workers in the building trades in the 
United States are not receiving much more 
than the American rate of wages, workers in 
the textile trades 
much less. 


are certainly receiving 
Wages are subject to the law of supply 
S , 

and demand. Arbitrary regulation of wages 
is possible only so far as that law will allow 
it. A decrease in the demand for labor or 


an increase in the supply is sure to lower 


wages. In the industries whose products 
non-transportable, the building 


trades, the workers encounter the total de- 


are like 
mand to supply the needs of all the consum- 
ers in the country, while the supply is con- 
fined to the workers of the country. A very 
different situation prevails in the industries, 
like textile manufacturing, 
are easily transportable. 


whose products 
Here the workers 


encounter only such demand for labor as 


arises from domestic manufacturing, while 
the supply of labor in the form of im- 
ported goods includes all the operatives in 
that trade in whole world. 


the Only by 
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an arbitrary obstruction of imports can 
equality of the balance between supply and 
demand for labor be maintained in these two 
classes of industries or trades. The present 
wide discrepancy between wages in the tex- 
tile and building trades of the United States, 
the heavy importations of textile goods and 
the unemployed textile operatives supply 
strong presumptive evidence that the pres- 
ent obstruction to the imports of textile 
goods is not sufficient to maintain the coun- 
try’s standard of wages and employment in 
textile manufacturing; that in common fair- 
ness the tariff on textile goods should be 
increased. 
THE PRINCIPLE AND ITS APPLICATION. 

Such is the conclusion reached by the ap- 
plication of the true principle of protection 
in the American way. That principle re- 
quires no juggling with words for its expres- 
sion. It need not be excused. It can be 
maintained after election as well as before. 
lf it is abandoned by the majority of the 
people, its supporters, as in 1892, can calmly 
wait for events to convince where arguments 
tailed. Its application can be made without 
stirring outside of the United States, and 
without the advice or consent of the manu- 
facturers of any other nation on earth. 


The Classification of Cotton. 


An Examination of the Report of the Commissioner df Co: porations. 
BYS 


J. CHAPMAN, M. A., M. COM. 


Professor of Political Economy and Dean of the Faculty of Commerce in the University of Manchester, England 


Continued from September.) 


(Specially Written for the Textile World Record.) 


Parts II and III of the official report on 
cotton exchanges will excite interest 
than Part I, for the questions with which the 
former deal are not burning questions and 
the suggestions offered are 
revolutionary. 


less 


in no degree 


DIVERSE METHODS OF CLASSIFYING COTTON. 

The subject of Part II is the classification 
of cotton. It is pointed out that the meth- 
ods of New York and New Orleans differ in 
fundamental respects. At New Orleans cot- 
ton is not classified until it is delivered, and 
then it is only indirectly classified for what 


the arbitrators (whose function is similar to 
that of the classification committee of New 
York) determine is the “points on or off” to 
be received or paid as the case may be. The 
Liverpool system is the same. At New 
York, however, cotton is classified as it 
comes in, in anticipation, so to speak, of it 
being delivered against futures. 

For the New York plan it may be forcibly 
argued that the character of cotton is set- 
tled before its destination is known and that 
consequently no parties can complain that 
they have been individually discriminated 
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against. Sinister interests are held in check 
because when the cotton comes in nobody 
knows to what uses it will be put. 

EACH METHOD SUITS ITS OWN MARKET. 

Clearly the New York system could not 
he applied at New Orleans or Liverpool, for 
enormous supplies of cotton pass through 
New Orleans and Liverpool and all these 
would have to pe classified merely with a 
view to the character of that minute 
which is delivered against “futures” 
The stock at New York, 
know’ and as I 


frac- 
tion 
being determined. 
as all noticed in my last 
article, is very small and exists mainly—this 
is its differentiating characteristic—as a de- 
liverable basis for futures. 
may observe that though small the 
York stock is 


Incidentally we 
New 
accumulation of the 
years, as has been so per- 

The charge that it is has 
by the investigations of the 
The 
“surplus cotton,” as defined in 
my last article, but this is not refuse cotton. 
\nd nobody suggests that the New Orleans 
plan of indirect 
in New York, 


quainted 


not an 
refuse of man: 

sistently alleged. 
been disproved 


Bureau of Corporations. stock is of 


course largely 


‘lassification should be tried 
for probably all who are ac- 
with the circumstances of cotton 
dealing will that this would be to 
piace in the hands of the authorities of the 
exchange a weapon which could be misused 
lt might be urged 


agree 


against this argument that 
indeed the 


as is 


case—little complaint is 
heard of classification after delivery in New 


Orleans cr Liverpool, but the slight risk of 


creating solid grounds of complaint at New 
York is not worth taking when the gain 
would be nil. 
would be 


Indeed instead of gain there 
at New York the 
same lot of cotton may be tendered again 
and again; and again and again, therefore, 
under the New York plan, these bales would 
lave to be At New Orleans 
and Liverpool the chance of any given bale 
being tendered twice against futures is the 


loss because 


rerlace:haa 
re-ciassined, 


chance of the same pea being drawn twice 
irom a bag containing thousands of peas 
which are shaken up after each drawing. 
ALLEGED OVER-CLASSIFICATION AT NEW 
YORK. 
Persistent over-grading is alleged against 


New York classification. In connection 


with this charge it is noteworthy that an 
under-grading tendency has been as reso- 
lutely affirmed of the action of arbitrators at 
New Orleans. Each tendency, if it exist, is 
as likely to give way to the other. There 
appears to be no logical connection between 
uver-grading or under-grading on the one 
hand and the New York system of classifica- 
tion or the New Orleans system on the othe 
hand. Both charges must be greatly exag- 
gerated. In the sixteen years ending in 1906 
the total of the amounts paid at New York 
in compensation for mistakes made in class 
incation—payments which are provided for 
by rule—did not reach the insignificant fig- 
ure of $20,000. 


DEMAND FOR CLASSIFICATION OF INDIVIDUAL 
BALES. 

But apart from this complaint all are not 
mutely acquiescent in the practice of classifi- 
cation at New York. The classification of 
individual bales in place of the classification 
of lots (as having si 
and so 


The 


many bales of one kind 
ff another kind) is demanded. 


sround for the demand 


nany 
is that even run 
ning lots are practically never delivered and 
that therefore the 
put to the trouble 
what quality eacl 


receiver of the cotton is 
of finding’ out for himself 
bale contains If the 


thoroughly it ought to 


ch 
classification is done 
be possible to iabel bal 1 


l every bale, and, if every 
hale has be en 


“onsidered, n - tf 


Ia} ir 


( 
ical 


record its 
No great dif 
) be experienced in meeting this 
demand for the 


away. 


classification of individual 


bales—the additional 


expense of classifica- 
storing could not be considerable— 


and incidentally 


tion and 
number of disputes which 
lelivery would be prevented. Th: 
only objection I can foresee, which hardly 
appeals to me as weighty, is that lots might 
be picked over afterwards and a small gain 
be made in that way 


arise after 


can be 
made by picking over sovereigns when some 
quantity 


just as gain 


has to be melted, as Gresham 


pointed out—since classification could never 


ecome quite undeviating. 
OBJECTION TO MIXED DELIVERIES. 
Another criticism is that the lots actually 


delivered are frequently so very mixed. 
contended that 


It is 


this renders them worthless 
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for the spinner and 
manage. As 


difficult for the dealer to 
regards their worth to the 
spinner for his purposes, I think we need 
not be disturbed, for the chance is enor- 
mously against any even running lot meeting 
his needs. If a spinner does buy “futures” 
he must use them merely as a hedge and be 
prepared to sell them back again. But the 
case of the deaier is different. In the first 
place mixed lots difficult to deal with. 
And they are accredited with depressing fu- 
tures, the value of mixed lots being low just 
because they are mixed; but this objection 
of little moment since the depression of 
futures is, generally speaking, harmless if it 
is uniform. A serious 
that occasionally, 
the trouble of 
as to 
The mixed deliveries 
and of a wide range of choice as regards de- 
liveries, together with 
form the subject matter 
report which is 


are 


more allegation is 
sellers deliberately go to 
vicking highly mixed lots so 
discourage insistence on 
vantages of 


deliveries. 
disad 
proposed remedies 
of Part III of the 
entitled the “Range of 
Grades Deliverable on Contract.”’ 


PROPOSALS AS TO DELIVERABLE GRADES. 


The demand 
range of 


tor some restriction on the 


deliveries is widespread. Various 


forms 
One 


middling. 


of restriction have been proposed. 


is to exclude all 


This 
’ cotton. 


1 


ruie 


beneath low 
would get rid of “unspin- 

From restriction which could 
this out no harm could result. 
‘ertain of their proposals examined 


the report before us there are g 
t 


grad es 


rave de- 
he “spe- 
las been used in two 
that all futures should be 
grade only, the other that 
as many kinds of futures as 
grades. 


merits. One of these 
contract. This 

The one 
based on one 
there should be 
there are 


proposals is 
cific” 
senses 


Against the proposal in the first sense the 
danger of corners and squeeze 
convenience of cotton of the one deliverable 
kind ‘ld up to. back futures when it 
was scarce, may be urged. Against the pro- 
posal in the second sense somewhat the 
same objections hold together with the addi- 
tional tation that dealing would be hamp- 
ered by the further introduced 
into the market. 


s, and the in- 


being he 


complexity 
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Disadvantages similar to those which 
must attend a system of futures based on 
one grade of cotton, but less in degree 
would be associated with any narrow limita- 
tion of deliverable grades. And it is not 
easy to see what appreciable advantages 
could accrue from the use of two contracts, 
one for the delivery of middling cotton and 
grades above, and the other for the delivery 
of middling cotton and grades below. 

The suggestion that every delivery should 
be an even running lot, the selection of the 
quality being at the option of the seller, has 
more to commend it prima facie; but the re- 
port before us expresses doubt as to the 
practicability of the plan and points out that 
the buyer would still be in a state of com- 
plete uncertainty as to what he was to re- 
ceive—an uncertainty which in my opinion 
is not a matter of serious moment and is 
quite unavoidable if the benefits of 
are to be retained. 

A more practical suggestion, the commis- 
sion holds, is that a premium should be paid 
on even running lots; but the “uncertainty,” 
of which so much complaint is made, would 
naturally still remain. Of course there is 
nothing to prevent such premiums 
being privately agreed upon as things are 
At any rate the seller might inform the 
buyer of the grade he intended to offer as 
soon as he knew himself. 

VALUE OF 


“futures 


from 


UNIFORMITY OF GRADES. 


The committee is quite right in pressing 
the value of uniformity of grades through- 
out the cotton trade. Such uniformity would 
greatly facilitate business, especially inter- 
national business. Diversity of grading is to 
some extent holding the several cotton 
markets artificially apart at the present time. 

—_____e—______——_ 

The exports to the United States of em- 
broideries from St. Gall in the month of 
May were only $524,044, against $1,166,010 
in May, 1907, and $532,187 in April, against 
$1,156,722 in April, 1907. 


The imports of 
goods, hosiery, etc., from Great Britain into 
Canada ir 1907 amounted to $17,000,000, 
while the United States furnished only $875,- 
000 worth. 


cloth, fabrics, knitted 





Seasonable Fabrics. 


DRESS GOODS. 


Fine broadcioth continues to be the favor- 
ite material in the dress goods market. 
The steady demand for these goods is due 
iargely to the number of new shades that is 
being used this season, such as London 
Smoke, Taupe, Peacock, Edison blue, etc. 


FIG. I. 
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FIG. 2. 


The light weight with a high lustered finish 
has been the best selling quality: low end 
broadcloths are not selling as well this sea- 
son; prices have been reduced on some of 
the retailer a 
chance to handle them to better advantage. 


the numbers, which gives 
In the fancy cress goods market stripes 
continue to outsell plaids. 


Shadow-stripes in the different weaves have 


checks and 


been one of the staples in the fancy market 


Chevron stripes in the two color 
very popular. 

Fig. 1 shows a 54-inch from F. A. Boch- 
mann & Co. at $1.05 a yard. Fig. 2 shows 
a neat weave 54 inches wide from B. Priest- 
ley & Co. at 85 cents a yard. 

Hair-liie stripes as shown in Fig. 

& Beals at 85 
popular in 


effect are 


inches wide, from King 
a yard has been 
staple shades. 
Black 
selling very freely, and 
the 
season for these fabrics. 
Cotton 
chevron 


very 


voiles, and henriettas 


a steady demand is 


serges are 


iooked for during remainder of the 
the 


are 


warp dress goods in fancy 


and diagonal weaves selling 


both in the 36 end 42-inch widths. 
shows a 42-inch 


Fig 4 
Endur- 


1 


chevron the 


ance Mills at 37 1/2 cents a yard 


from 


Both the domestic selling agents and the 
importers have their spring lines open for 
inspection. 


consist of 
piece-dyed both 
weaves are being show: 


These lines some 


very attractive novelties; 
plain 


very strongly. 


and fane: 
The placing of spring orders 
has not opened up with as much activity as 
was hoped for. Most of the 


conservative 


buyers are 
working on lines waiting’ for 
future developments. 
SILKS. 
At the present time better conditions pre- 
vail in the silk market than have existed for 
the past iew se 


asons. ‘This is due largely to 


the steady demand for all grades of siiks and 


satins, low stocks and the curtailment o 


productions, which the manufacturers held 
down during th 


earlier part of the season. 
The demand for satins and satin faced 
f the 
fast 


silks has been one of the features of 


silk market. Requests are coming so 


if 


for these goods that all stocks are sold out 
of the shades of 


greens and browns; 


desirable blues, smokes, 
orders are being taken 
one to three 


Krom the present outlook it is very evident 


for delivery {lrom weeks 
that these goods will be favored during the 
entire season. 

The demand for fancy silks continues to 
be very 


active; while stripes predominate, 


* 
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i1¢ 7 } 
al1G5s adalliUl 


checks are gaining favor; hair- 
‘ne stripes in all sizes from one-quarter to 


ne inch are among the leaders. Fig. 5 


shows a neat effect 19 inches wide from Giv- 
‘rnaud 


Bros. at 37 1/2 cents a yard. Fig. 6 


ows a double hair-line stripe 19 inches 
Givernaud Bros. at 37 1/2 
and herring-bone stripes 


from cents a 
Cheverons 
number of desirable 
and 


yws a 20-inch from Pelgram & Meyer at 


being shown in a 


1 combinations weaves. Fig. 7 


72 1/2 cents a vard. Satin striped jacquard 
effects such as is shown at Fig. 8 from Chas. 
Schoolhouse 20 inches 


wide at 95 cents a 


ird continues to be very active. 


The demand tor plain colored taffetas is 


Kequests are being received 
ents of both the staple and 
veral of the 

will be compelled to advance 
as they cannot turn out these 
profitable basis at the present 

Phiaty-six inch black taffetas in 


selling 


manufacturers 


freely. 


rades are very 
today’s prices can be han- 
ivantage by both the manu- 
e retailer. 
tton fabrics are gaining favor 
yuyer. These fabrics are be- 
several silk mills and are sold 
cents a yard. Japanese Ha- 
en affected very much by the 
silk and cotton fabrics. 
ik is being used both for mil- 
This silk is 


mings. 


being 
number of cords, ranging from 
cents to $1.25 a yard. 

COTTONS. 


speaking the condition of the 


tton goods market remains unchanged; 


4/4 


musiins and wide sheetings con- 


the demand tor brands of 
a ae 
icacned 


staple 


active; these goods are 
at the same quotations that 

the past months. 
With the feeling that prices will not change 


tinues to be very 
being offered 
have prevailed for few 
the bttyers are placing their 
with more freedom than has existed 
past year. 


to any extent, 
orders 
for the 

The 


selling agents of dress ginghams are 


showing their spring lines. The principal 
change in these lines is the advance in price 
oi several of the brands from 1/2 to I cent 
a yard. The assortments that have been 
shown consist of some very attractive de- 
and colorings. 
and all 


signs Side-bands, large 


plaids sizes of checks are favored 


FIG. 3. 


FIG. 4 
very strongly. The booking of spring or- 
ders is not as active this season as in former 
years; most of the trade are only buying 
half of their actual wants, leaving the bal- 
ance open so as to be prepared for any new 
developments that may take place later on 
in the season. A healthy business is looked 
for during the entire season on this class of 
merchandise. 

Trade in the white goods market is as 
brisk as 
verters 


while the con- 
great 


in foriner seasons; 


have booked a many orders 
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for spring delivery, these orders are not as 
large as last season, and in a great many in- 
stances buyers are only placing their future 








FIGS. 5, 6. 7 AND 8 


orders on numbers where deliveries cannot 
be made otherwise. 


Poplins, reps, jacquard effects and heavier 


weight materials look very strong for next 
season’s white goods trade. 

The steady demand for side-bands has 
been one of the features of the wash goods 
trade; a number of very attractive designs 
in printed flannelettes are being shown in 
the side-band patterns are 
outselling the regular staple styles. 
band cloth and 
ginghams are selling very freely, and in 


erects. These 
Side 


galatea 


percales, prints, 
] 


great many instances the desirable patterns 
are scarce. 

Considerable activity has existed in the 
sheeting and pillow case trade during the 
past month. This is caused largely by the 
number of buyers who have held off on their 
regular fall orders thinking that the market 
would undergo a change. 

Converters of cotton 
proved conditions on 


linings report im- 


their various lines; 


sateens in the popular shades are ver: 


strong. 
cotton 
earlier 


and 
much 


flannels 
blankets are being received 


Re-orders on cotton 
this season than usual. 
Qe 
The principal requirements for the suc- 
cessful cultivation of cotton are a warm and 
moist atmosphere, a soil containing lime and 
potash and a climate in which eight months 

are practically free from frost. 


The English the 
standard for numbering spun yarn through- 
out English speaking countries, including 
the British colonies, China and Japan. 


yard-pound is 


single 


In 1831 the Massachusetts 


passed an act authorizing the preparation of 


legislature 


a manual on silk culture and large orchards 
of mulberry trees were planted. The pro- 
duction of silk in one year amounted to over 
$150,000, but in 1839 the silken bubble burst. 


In Bavaria, Italy and France it is said that 
experiments are being made for the produc- 
tion of artificial cotton from the wood of the 
pine tree after the bark and branch knots 
have After it has gone 
through several preparatory processes it is 


been removed. 


as flexible as the natural cotton 





The Saratoga Meeting of the National Association 
of Cotton Manufacturers. 


ind a large attendance com- 
1 


the 85th meeting of this asso- 
ciation at Saratoga Springs an unusually en- 


1ovable occasion. The visitors wel- 


were 


comed by James D. McNulty, Esq., Presi- 


dent of Saratoga Springs, at the first session 
n Tuesday, Sept. 29, his address being as 
Ows: 


[The President:- the 
observations of the 
and the ad- 


tninistration of government, both provincial 


Among interesting 


1 
} 


of travel of the 


tliarities of community life 


and national, many of us get so intensely in- 
in the customs and the imes in 
foreign countries that we dislike to be 


terested costt 

wel 

ur home port by the officials of 
| ; 

States Customs. 

there 


years, but we do find changes in going 


(Laughter.) In 
his respect have been few changes in 


im one section to 


another of our own 
untry and from 


State to State. In New 
England the cities and towns are paramount 
in local government; in the South the coun- 
We come over 
into the Empire State and we find here a mu- 


ties seem to be pre-eminent. 
nicipality which is a village and its chief 
i take great 
lucing to you the President 


Mr 


a President. I 


illage of Saratoga 
1). McNulty. (Applause.) 
r. James D. McNulty: 


and members of the 


Spring, 


President Plun- 
National Associa- 
f Cotton Manufacturers. 
Gentlemen:—In glancing over the deeply 
tive program of this your eighty-fifth 
semi-annual 
the 


instruc 
meeting, one reads with especial 
entitled, “The Place 
Cotton Manufacturer Fills in the 

the Nation.” It 
of the c 


vast 


interest number 
is such a big 
ytton manufacturer, and 
importance, directly or indi- 
rectly, to the whole country that we cannot 
Lut deem ourselves privileged by your as- 
sembling here. With great pleasure, there- 
fore, I greet you in the name of Saratoga 
Springs and bid you on behalf of our citizens 


I 


a welcome that is the best which hospitality’s 
{oom weaves. 

Many of you have doubtless read in the 
September issue of the Textile World Rec- 
ord an article entitled, “The Marketing of 
Cotton.” To even a layman it is full of in- 
terest and brings anew to the mind a reali- 
zation of the great work that has been done 
and the great progress still to be made in 
the handling of cotton. The writer refers to 
conditions of the past when the cotton 
farmer, wandering in the wilderness, needed 
of Moses and found the desired leader in the 
cotton factory itself. 

The numerous and serious preblems still 
confronting manufacturer and farmer—the 
fat year ruining one and the famine year 
ruining the other—though a long way from 
being solved, yet are being so intelligently 
and fairly studied by those interested that 
time is bound to bring a solution. Perhaps 
the equalizing of things by the amalgamating 
of interests may be brought about. 

From the same issue of the Textile World 
Record I learn that not many from 
here, at what is now known as Greenwich 
was built in 1800 the first cotton mill of New 
York State. It was owned and operated by 
two Rhode Island Yankees, William Mowry 
and Job Whipple, by name. Thanks to their 
enterprise there was installed in this mill, in 
1816, a machine known as a double speeder, 
which was the first of the kind to hy 
ated in America. 


miles 


Oper 


That you selected Saratoga for this meet- 
ing is a cause of gratification to us. It has 
for generations been favored, and continues 
to be favored, as the meeting place for the 
most representative 


bodies in America. 


doubtless because Saratoga is unique in its 
conditions which are alike conducive to de- 
liberation and to Designed by 
the not the World’s 
great health resort, our citizens have taken 


relaxation. 
nature as Nation’s, if 
steps to preserve its peerless mineral springs 
and to retain it as a place for rest and recrea- 
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tion. After our mineral springs and climate, 
comes the beauty with which Saratoga has 
been dowered. Travelers agree that no- 
where in the world are to be seen such elms 
as those which shade and adorn the streets 
oi this village. And the views of mountain 
and valley, which surround us, the Green 
Mountains to the east, the Catskills on the 
south and the Adirondacks on the north 
and west perpetually emphasize how much 
Mother Nature loved this place which she 
set apart for man’s health and pleasure. 
With a program supplying for its business 
interest and instruction in abun- 
dance, and providing admirably for recrea- 


sessions 


tion, your brief stay in Saratoga, gentlemen, 
should be fruitful in results. We trust that 
it may be so and that while here you will 
consider the town yours without reservation. 
We should indeed be glad to learn that you 
will come to us again either as a body or as 
individuals, and shall hope for this pleasure. 
(Applause.) 

The President:—One of our members has 
been very much engaged on the mechanical 
side of From his 
youth he has been a most prolific invento1 
and I believe has taken 
textile appliances than perhaps any other 


cotton manufacturing. 


more patents on 


\merican. He has not devoted, however, 
all his time to mechanics, but has been a pro- 
found student of economics and a writer of 
Like the Northrop loom, 
which he has so thoroughly advertised, his 
And I 


will ask the senior vice-president of this As- 


marked ability. 
magazine always appears to be full. 


sociation, Mr. George Otis Draper, to re- 
spond to this cordial welcome. (Applause). 

Mr. George Otis Draper:—President Mc- 
Nulty, Plunkett, Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen; In our 
welcome to Saratoga and remembering the 
kind remarks of our President, the little ref- 


President 


responding to courteous 


erence to inventions brings to mind the fact 
that Saratoga Springs itself is intimately 
connected with one of the best appreciated 
modern inventions, for it was here that the 
Indians, with nature’s assistance, anticipated 
the highball by mixing the fire-water of the 
pale face wth the carbonic of these springs. 
(Laughter.) 


President McNulty made one 


that I did not expect at all. 


reference 
I told him to 
coach me on what he was going to say so 
that I could be thinking up what J could say. 
But he referred to William Mowry, who built 
the first cotton mills in New York State. 
That has a personal significence to me, be- 
cause in the next town to the little burg of 
Hopedale, where I have resided for many 
years, is an old fashioned country villag 
known as Mendon, and the Mowry family, 
starting in Mendon, have their annual re- 
union there; and I happen to be related to 
the same Mowry family. |] c 


think |] 
f 


do not 
am a descendant, but I am certainly a far- 
way this William Mowry, and I 
might also say that our presidential candi- 
date, William H. Taft, is also a connection of 
the same family. 


cousin to 


(Applause.) 
thinks 
present and future of this, our 


When one stands in Saratoga and 
of the past, 
meeting place, he is filled with strange and 
conflicting emotions. The social history of 
this place has an important part in the coun- 
cils of our country. We all have heard of 
the Saratoga trunk which was typical of the 
fashion ever 


prevailing. We have read 


somewhat in past years of the Saratoga 
races, but I have been advised to touch very 
gently and very gingerly on the present ap- 
plication of this peculiar feature of men’s 
amusement to the politics of one of our 
great states. 


noted for its Conventions, 


sovereign Saratoga is also 
and we as cotton 
manufacturers, in choosing a quiet, peaceful 
spot for our deliberations, have done well. 
(Laughter and Applause.) 
President Plunkett of the 


delivered his address: 


Association then 


President’s Address. 
CHARLES T. PLUNKETT. Adams, Mass 


When th National Associa- 
tion of Cotton i on these semi 
annual occasions, they d o with, at least, two 
purposes in 1 l, of cial, the other of an 
educational nature, but both of them inspired by 
the excellence of the program provided by the Sec- 
retary and the [ G ; 

Each time th ypportunity to 
note six months of progress in the pury > of this 
Association in all pertain + ¢ -”nrA f 
the cotton manui 


meet 
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tt. 
addresses 


7 50,000,0 
Would it not be extraordinary if, from such an 
rregation of rial ability and enormous 
Fe subjects ( 
ir thinkers 
related to our 
sation of two vol- 
: by no means a 
this Association 
f assembling together on 


pean as well as American cot- 


in conference with the growers 

discuss the diverse and important 
vearing upon the relations which these 
ld to each other. Thi 
esentatives of 
peaceful convention, was as aus- 
unprecedented, though the events 
receive the scrutiny of statistics, 
very reason to believe that valuable 
le 1 from these conferences as 


follow 


gathering 


] 


raw material and its 


all the manufacturing 
e country has appeared at 

Washington, and at a meeting in the White Moun- 
tains, 1 vigorously advocated measures for stop- 
of forests which is impairing 

allowing extremes of drought 

ntic coast states, to an ex- 


rnishing one of the most serious 


organizz 


s of the da 
resentation of the utilitarian side 
have been widely advocated 

ion unquestionably carried 
ommittee and with Con- 

| 1] j 


Droadiy assumed 


and 


\ sso- 
s have persistently 
presented in the 
nd in Europe, the 
and common 


ymmittees of the 
nember 


re 


ragement 
student’s 
the 


the student’s medals are virtually an award to the 
textile schools as well as to the recipient 

The Association scholarship in one of the textile 
schools has been productive of results which jus- 
tity the wisdom as well as the liberality of the 
member who placed in the hands of the Associa 
tion the capitalizing this 
scholarship. 


funds necessary for 

The Association medal which has been awarded 
from year to year with such excellent judgment as 
to furnish incentives, which have doubtless given 
to the Association the results 


igations 
which could not be made directiy by 


1 is Organiza 

tion, and which under other conditions might and 

probably would have been contributed elsewhere. 
For more 


than a generation after its organiza- 
tion in 


1854, this Association, under its earlier 
names, is believed to have been the only one of its 
kind in the world. 

In time as cotton manufacturers in common with 
those of other industries appreciated the value of 
co-operation, other associations of cotton manu 
facturers have been formed with membership cov- 
ering a state, county or town, until there are known 
to be over thirty-six of these organizations of a 
permanent character, and there are doubtless many 
minor organizations not included in the above. 

These organizations, as far as known, appear to 
be widely diverse in methods and scope as local 
conditions may require, but they all emphasize the 
value of harmonious action upon non-competitive 
questions. 

This Association is constantly in receipt of re- 
quests from other bodies, usually commercial or- 
ganizations, to join with them in measures which 
are generally of admitted merit, but the Board of 
Government has always declined to depart from 
the policy of this organization in keeping strictly 
to its purpose of being a cotton manufacturer’s 
association 

During the past vear the business of cotton 
manufacturing has suffered from one of those re- 
current disturbances in which some unrelated diffi 
culty of commercial affairs has imposed serious 
results upon all exchanges of money 

This impairment of the purchasing power of 
everybody, from the least unto the greatest, neces 
sarily diminished the output of the mills, for man 
ufacturing cannot proceed except as there are cor- 
responding markets. 

As necessity is the proverbial mother of inven 
tion in the individual, so in the affairs of a manu- 
facturing corporation, these unpleasant conditions 
spur everyone to strenuous efforts in reductions of 
costs of manufacture, or in the production of goods 
more attractive to the markets. 

It is an undeniable fact that everyone of these 
financial crises have been followed 
ments in cotton manufacture. 

It should be clearly understood that the occur- 
rences during the following periods do not refer to 
the dates of organization or invention, but quite 
the contrary, they refer to the extensive commer- 
cial use of machines or methods which may have 
been made a long time earlier, and vainly waited 
for many vears before its general introduction 
One well known machine was not generally intro- 
duced in cotton mills until some twenty-five years 
ifter its full mechanical development; and a valu- 


by improve 
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able process in cotton manufacture waited fully 
fifty years after it was known publicly, and fully 
described in a patent. 

The panic of 1857 was undoubtedly the most in- 
tensely paralyzing of any financial disturbance, and 
for lack of anything comparable to modern meth- 
ods of transportation, it made more cases of im- 
poverishment and suffering for the necessities of 
life than has ever occurred since. It is said that 
this crucial test compelled the installation of epoch 
making moters—the turbine water wheels and Cor- 


CHARLES T. PLUNKETT, PRESIDENT NATIONAL 
liss engines—neither of them entirely new to mill . 
engineers. 

After the panic of 1873 came the desperate 
struggle to avoid waste and to utilize the waste 
products. Then were evolved the fast spindle and 
filling frames which seemed to revolutionize the 
processes in vogue and few solvent manufacturers 
allowed much time to elapse before availing them- 
selves of these triumphs of inventive genius, forced 
by the dire conditions of the period. With suffer- 
ing pride but in full justice it may be asserted that 
German and Russian manufacturers have preceded 
and excelled u users of low grade 


I believe still do 


s as W wastes, and 
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In 1867 the Harmony Mills imported some Evau 
Leigh (now Platt) revolving flat cards though it 
was after the serious depression of 1883, that the 
American manufacturers widely introduced this 
type of carding engine as preferable to the fixed 
flat cards. 

The same period 
mill construction which had been a millwright’s 
tradition for thirty years and which has war- 
ranted the almost insignificant insurance costs now 
prevailing and incidentally revealed the feasibility 


developed the slow-burning 


“4 
| 
| 
| 


ASSOCIATION OF COTTON MANUFACTURERS. 


day 
by 


and lessened hours 


j 


of better light through the 
] buttressed 


of artificial 
walls which 
In 1893 a 


illumination means 


ot 
irger windows. 
of chronic depression | 


s marked by numerous 


ls entered the fic 


ld hitherto 
\tlanti 


and under 


ind th 
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an Mills in as fine constructions as the 
nce in labor cost will permit 
‘o-incident with fine counts came the extensive 
use of combers and the by-product “comber waste” 
furnished the knitters a most desirable staple at 
yw cost and particularly suitable for many 
yf hosiery. 
nprovements in combing machinery during the 
d ve been of a radical nature through its 
adaptation to combing of the shorter staples, 
while the increased capacities on long staples have 
brought correspondingly diminished costs. 
yng the most pronounced departures from 
mechanisms and processes appearing 
distressful days of the middle 
automatic magazine looms and 
fi yarns and fabrics, which 
demonstrate the proposition that 
picuous merit and economic 
it past have been exploited when 
ds were most urgent. 
me ‘ ipe, the field is broader and 
skilful mechanics, 


Ty] 
r10 


elec- 
nor 
merchants and philan- 

re in a state of expec- 
resumption of normal con- 

lich there is a glimmering 

the products of genius to bet- 

ials, beautify fabrics and with mini- 
appeal to the fabrics as well as the 


es of consuming millions. 


their addresses dealt al- 

with the subject of cotton bal- 

far as it relates to the spin- 

ls of the manufacturer 

ith such eminent fairness and 

sition to injure other legitimate in- 

in attaining the benefits which would ac- 

the user of it seems inexplic- 

that scarcely a suggestion has given evidence 

having taken root. The bale is nearly identical 
with the one familiar to our forebears. 

The excessive, expensive and slovenly tare is as 
The dimensions and density of 
the bales are not even disguised by a new garb on 
which the unspeakable hieroglyphic of the shipper 
might be deciphered by the archaeologist of the 
mill yard [he caricatures of the American bale 
no longer require the presence of Egyptian and 
Peruvian bales in the picture to accentuate its ab- 
surdity and the shafts of sarcasm directed by Eu- 
ropeans at this pre-eminently American product 
finds no wounded patriot to retort or defend the 
universally detested and condemned package. 

The spinner pays the draft and the “freight” 
and is not shocked when his purchase arrives in 
the prescribed habiliments of a half century ago. 

The recommendations as to the desirability of 
uniform contracts frequent adjustments of grade 
differences to more nearly correspond with com- 
mercial values—limitations upon the range of 
grades—exclusion of unspinable staples and 
closer relations between the exchanges and manu- 
facturers and other measures of like import are 
again before an Exchange committee and there 
are indications of genuine intent to supplement 
the changes made effective last January (in which 
the lowest grade of deliverable tinged and stained 
cottons and quarter grades eliminated) by 


yrmer presidents in 
exhaust 


flagrant as ever. 


were 


rules governing the New York contract so that it 
may be kept more on a parity with Southern mark- 
ets and yet not invite manipulation and corners. 

The committee have held from three to five 
meetings weekly since the first of August and ex- 
pect to devote another month to the hearing of 
cotton merchants, spinners and representatives of 
Southern cotton interests having found the time 
allowed in which to make report (September Ist) 
utterly inadequate when the magnitude of the en- 
quiry become apparent. 

You are, therefore, invited to appear before this 
board, either by committee or individually, and 
advocate the adoption by the Exchange of such 
by-laws regarding contracts as will in your judg- 
ment, and in spirit of equity to all concerned, best 
serve the cotton manufacturing industry and those 
dependent upon it. The tone of the preamble and 
resolution affords sufficient ground for optimistic 
anticipation and assurances that no future bureau 
report will declare that in important particulars 
the contracts are unbusinesslike and in violation of 
natural law. 

The requirements of the fabricator of cotton 
goods are neither for a raw material cost which 
will not fairly renumerate every factor from the 
ploughman and picker to the storehouse, nor for 
a cotton contract which shall be inequitable or 
unbusinesslike in mercantile relations. 

It is perfectly evident that a species of insur- 
ance, such as a future contract may well be con 
ceived to be, should, at least, have the prerequisite 
of insurance, in being advantageous to the insurer 
and the insured. When a secure basis can be es- 
tablished on which the cost of goods can be def- 
initely estimated, and the merchandising of these 
goods for forward delivery can be carried on with 
assurance and with freedom from extraordinary 
speculative risks the spinners will throng the ex- 
changes and the cotton industry will add its enor- 
mous volume of transactions to those of interests 
which never expect to see a bale of cotton. 


REFORESTATION. 


Visions of disappearing forests, denuded moun- 
tains, flood scarred valleys, muddy rivers, soilless 
farms, coalless mines and powerless turbines have 
all haunted us, but the dreams have never beforé 
reached the nightmare stage when we might well 
paraphrase the proverb once quoted in this ad- 
dress, “Necessity is the mother of prevention.” 

Through a movement splendidly inaugurated by 
President Roosevelt for the conservation of natu- 
ral resources the physiological moment has ar- 
rived for organizations, with vital power, to exert 
their most potent influences in co-operation with 
the National Conservation Commission to prevent 
by every legitimate method the further wicked and 
prodigal waste of the marvelous resources 
which our country is blessed. 

That these resources are not inexhaustible re- 
quires no argument or scientists’ affirmation to 
“buyers of wood and users of water.” 

The destruction of natural resources is so ap- 
palling that the very figures used to represent it 
confounds our mathematics, though we live in an 
era of billion dollar congresses and half billion 
dollar corporations. 

In my judgment, the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers should promptly offer to the 


with 
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commission its moral support in suitable resolu- 
tions, and carefully select a committee 
sistance in furnishing data relative 
in making suggestions, or in serving in other 
capacities, when invited, as the members thereof 
may determine, but in accordance with the rules 
of this Associ: ition as to official action. 

The expense account on every ledger is 
of economic wastefulness, and woe 
slothful official whose knowledge of 

his financial history is clouded by 
dissipated by forgetfulness. 


Purchasing agents are 


to be of as- 
to the industry, 


a record 
betid tl 
thes¢ 


neglect 


incessantly reminded of 
“necessary advances in prices on account of 
y and high cost of raw mat i 1.’ Even dur- 
present disheartening condition of trad 
1otonous reason is faithfully an ruthfulls 


manutac 
ft 


ty year 
experienc’ 


go, is suftere 
s of the 
such a view. 


present 


this kind even 
ists are practically 
yntinue to be trai 
*s, the transactions 
upon character and the busine 
successful, if at all, when based upon 
fundamental principles 
Ideally there should be no recourse 
constructed and finically drafted contracts to 


sure a binding obligation between an 


honest 
1 an honest seller; (it being of cours 
understood that terms and conditions are 
tial to complete 


esset 
and mutual understanding of the 
purchase and sale). The fact of there being writ 
ten agreements cannot in the slightest degree af- 
fect the character of parties in interest and, there- 
found to be technically defective when 
lacking. We must look to the probity 
of the man who makes the contract rather than 
to the contract itself. 

Either the nature of mercantile obligations is 
woefully misunderstood by many who assume to 
do business, or the revelation of unconscionable 
laxiness in business methods is a disgrace to their 
chosen occupation. 

It is the duty of everyone to make their engage- 
ments as if there were to be no possible avoid- 
ance of fulfilment, and it is (with very rare excep- 
tions) the bounden duty of contrasting parties to 
insist on faithful performance of the conditions of 
their agreement. Such a course insures a more 
conservative and healthy basis of credit, and would 
tend to ceded currence of the painful experi- 
ences of recent months. 

The curse of over-buying and over-selling is 
nurtured b methods which have their source 
in careless ” habits of making and breaking moral 
obligations. 

It is possible to draft 
specific trades but very 
of universal application 
plausible and specious 
practice. 


fore, are 


honor is 


1 
oose 


contracts to exactly cover 
difficult to formulate one 
which will withstand the 
pretexts of present day 


I hope that this subject which has been treated 
merely in a general way will be earnestly debated 
during the days of the meeting, and that the con- 
clusion of those who have given it profound study 
will be listened to by large 
bers. 


assemblage of mem- 

The next business was the presentation of 
a report of the committee on standard speci- 
fications tor staple grey goods. 


Report of the Committee on Standard Spec- 
ifications for Staple Gray Goods. 


President of 
otton f € 
“ommittee which | appointed recentl 
report upon the subject of “stand 


specifications for plain 


consider 


at work 
owing 
subject, 
time to make a compl re] 
mendatio autumn 1 
ciation committee meetings 
held. The fir ay second were devo 
work 
meeting was an all day session, lasting 
a 4 p. m., and your committee 
great progress was made at that 
sufficient justify more than a prelimina 
tentative, report at this time. Your committe 
therefore, requests further time for the comp! 
of its work 

It is almost needless to call your attention 
the enormous 


with final 


to organiza mn and pre limi nary 


meeting 


i LU 
increase which has occurred dur 
ing the past twenty-five years in the cotton manu 
facturing industry of this country and the very 
extensive plane on which this industry is now con- 
ducted. Accompanying this growth in manufac- 
turing and distribution, there has been no corre- 
sponding advance toward the standardization of 
cotton manufacturing products, Or any real 
growth toward oe of i terms 
under which such products shall pass from manu- 
facturer to consumer, or from seller to buyer. In 
fact, it might even a from the multiplicity 
of ideas as to what should be 
delivery on any particular sales note for cottor 
goods, that, instead of a tendency toward stand 
ardization or uniformity of practice, there has 
been, accompanying the growth in this industry, 

responding growth in the indefiniteness, of 
the bases upon which transactions between manu 
facturer and consumer are consummated. For in- 
there are as many ideas in regard to what 
is meant by the simple statement of width, in con 
nection with any particular lot of goods, as ther 
are persons who have anything whatever to do 
with that particular lot of and there is n 
definite commercial specification, rule or custom 
existing in this country that can be appealed to, 
in the case of any controversy arising over such 
point. The same 


appear, 


considered as good 


a cort 


stance, 


( 


goods. 


is equally true of the number 
threads per inch and the weight per yard, 


piece, or per bale. These are largely ma 
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ing problems, which could be solved by the use of 
more complete, or more detailed, specifications 
ider which goods are to be manufactured. The 
lack of uniform under- 
ts in the case of the legal problems 

connection with contracts under 

manufactured and delivered. If 

of the goods in one bale are not up 

ions, what are the legal rights of the 

‘ller in the adjustment of that matter? 

whole contract be cancelled, or just that 

covered by the delivery in which the un- 
itisfactory goods are found, or perhaps, only the 
identical bale, or the identical piece, or yard, that 
might be found not up to specifications? Every- 
body who has anything to do with such a transac- 
i has an idea on the subject, but there is no 
m clearly defining the question,—no uniform- 

f practice t. The same indefinite- 


indefiniteness, or 


regarding it. The 
exists right through the whole list of items 
constitute a contract, under which cotton 

transactions in this country are made be- 

manufacturer and consumer, or buyer and 

This indefiniteness and lack of uniformity 

%t improved one bit by our form of govern- 
in just as many different laws, 
in features of a contract, as there 

‘s in the Union. A contract made without 
o this multiplicity of state laws, or incom- 
character, leaves open the way 


ment which results 


governing cert: 


indefiniteness, or lack of detail, that exists 
‘loth specifications used by 
as well as the lack of definiteness and 
f practice in connection with con- 
S many misunderstand- 


the ordinary 


in so 


ions, litigations, and other troubles, 


same improvement in specification 
ntract has become very apparent. Assum- 
lesire to be fair, both by the manufacturer 
nsumer, it has, nevertheless, been im- 
satisfactorily conclude 
regard to the character 
from lack of definite- 
varying practice governing 
vide some authoritative 
for this purpose, will certainly lessen 
1] leasant features and generally 
nufacture, as well as the purchase 
f cotton 
idea that a great deal of the 
teness, regarding manufacturing points in 
ion with ordinary gray goods, could be 
by study of the subject-and by formal 
this Association, that your committee 
appointed to investigate and report 
o the matter. It is with the same idea 
merican Cotton Manufacturers’ Asso- 
recently appointed a committee to in- 
rt on the subject of a uniform 
used in the case of any sale 
description made within 
America. The work thus 
Associations is very differ 

time, very closely alli 

th specifications is d 

problems in connec 

-ontract committee 


amicably and 
f ion in 
, simply 
widely 


ns. To pre 


ror ds. 


ntl, 


the American Association is dealing with the legal 
p~oblems involved in a contract for any kind of 
cotton goods. The work of the two committees, 
if put together, should provide a form of sales 
note which could and probably would, be adopted 
by the trade at large throughout this country, 
covering the sale and purchase of gray cloth. It 
is clear that the two committees and the two As- 
sociations should co-operate in their work. Your 
committee feels safe in assuring you of the co- 
operation of the American Association in its work 
and asks that its authority shall be extended with 
a view to cooperation with the committee of the 
American Association, in order that your com- 
mittee may include in its final report a recommen- 
dation of a form of uniform contract, covering the 
sale and purchase of cotton goods. 

Should this Association take favorable action 
upon this request to enlarge the scope of this com- 
mittee’s work, your committee asks for the au- 
thority to incur expenses including legal advice 
not to exceed $2,000, and without further direction 
oi the Association. The necessity for this request 
is very apparent. While the members of this As- 
sociation should be competent to pass judgment 
upon manufacturing details of cloth specifications, 
it is not to be expected that they shall also be 
expérts "pon the legal questions involved in the 
production of a form of uniform contract for use 
in this country. In order that the work on a uni- 
form contract may stand the test of the courts in 
forty-six different states,.and, in general, so that 
the work shall be complete and accurate from a 
legal point of view, it is of the greatest import- 
ance that it should be submitted to legal authority 
before being submitted to the Association, for its 
approval. It is probable that an expenditure of 
$2,000, for the purpose mentioned, will not be nec- 
essary, but your committee feels that it should 
have the avthority to go to that limit if necessary, 
and that this amount is quite meager, compared 
with the direct and indirect benefit to members of 
this Association, should this work of the two asso- 
ciations be successful. 

Before real progress could be made by your 
committee, or even before any work at all could 
be done intelligently, in connection with the details 
of specifications for plain cloth, it was necessary 
to more clearly determine and describe the work 
desired of the committee, by adopting definitions 
of certain words and terms involved in the ap- 
pointment of the committee, and by adopting, 
determining, certain fundamental 
cating the point of view from 
should be undertaken. 

The following definition of 


or 
indi- 


which the work 


a ee 
principles, 


“specification” was 
adopted: “A written statement, containing a de- 
scription or enumeration, of particulars and limits.” 
By “standard” was understood, “That which is 
established as a rule, or model, by authority, cus- 
tom, or general consent.” 

What was intended by “plain cloth” brought 
forth such a difference of opinion, that a special 
sub-committee was appointed to report on the sub- 
ject, as a result of which, by vote of the whole 
committee, it was decided that the 
committee's work should 


jec 
scope 


cover “stay 
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goods,” not because the term “staple gray goods” y, or m not, mak« 
is synonymous with “plai | .’ but because it bec: of the reat 
was believed that staple grav goods, though cov 


re ( 


ering a wider variety of goods, was more definite 
in meaning and would more fully cover the 
which was expected of : TI 
tion, “What 1 he?” i 
attention in 2 
meeting of 

The work 
be the preparé 
ing particulars and limits, covering the more 
mon details of construction ] 
which stat 
use the incomplet ‘ifications heretofore 
erally used, and whi I] > accepted 
standard by commi houses, convertet 
in fact, by all 
approval of 

The 
should specifica 
drawn. Should 1 ) : a4 
comply ; 
ticular y 
they be so dra that they would come 


rmati 


the possibilitie f tl verage manufacture 
within the requirements of the average 
Or, should they | broad as to ena 
manufacturer to c withi heir limit 
too broad ta fu [ 
sumer? It is 
would h 
order to be 
to come within the | ibilities 
ible number of mills, and withi 

the largest possible number 


throug 

the 

poss 

which this 
deemed be 
such a point 
through the 


“Res lved, 
question in as 
in mind the lack of 
and define standards 
shall be acceptable expressed in 
nanufacturer.”’ fractions of an inch, or in percentag f width? 
Vary 
We now come leat 
tion of the particular 
the specifications 
lacking in definiteness 
general items which 
defined, namely: 
Width 
Count, 
Weight 


There are other items up 





1s 
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f a whole piece, bale, 


be defined for the 
the whole, as sug- 

s also be defined, within 
yard delivered must 
variation from a stated 
such width as above? lf 
ild the allowable variation 


ynsidering the possibility of 
variation of width in per- 
ith and making it the same 
and, possibly, placing it at 
cent. or at one per cent., 
he nominal width, every plac 
1 to come within such limit. 
hat the allowable variatio1 
ith should be double the 
both in order to avoid pen 
is disposed to QiV 
in order to imcrease 
for the benefit of tl 
, who 
within tl 


‘onnection with d« 
the sley, excl 
follows:— 
e width, and hence the 
full number of ends 


expressed in per 
yne inch, or in to- 


ive of selvages, and 


theory of averages, there 

variation in the entire 

one-quarter of an inch 
ariations be? 


variation per one- 
nch, or per entire 


in sley be expressed 
or in percentages? 
ions apply to every place, 
ft some specified number 
r, perhaps to both? 
connection with the 
subject, however, is more 


sated, because the loom 


s operation than the mechan- 
sley. In fact, variation in 
large percentage of unsatis- 
t manufacturers will assert 
goods will not run below the 
ulated, number of picks per inch. 
will investigate the subject carefully, 


le variation between the 


probably find that they are mistaken, and 


maximum and minimum number of picks per inch, 
counted in a large number of places in a number 
of pieces, taken from a number of looms. The fol- 
lowing questions are some of those that arise, in 
attempting to define limits of variation for filling 
count. 

Should allowable variation be expressed in the 
count of one-quarter of an inch, or one inch, or 
both? 

Should the allowable variations be expressed in 
picks, or in percentage? 

Should these variations apply to an average of a 
specified number of places taken at random: 

Shonld a certain portion of the goods, say 20 
per cent., as defined by the average of a number of 
counts taken at random, be allowed to run under 
in count, provided the remainder average all right? 

Should the allowable variation above the nom- 

al count be the same, or more than that allowed 


defining variations in any such way as indi- 
| above, can “thick and thin places” be cov- 
sheuld they be separately defined, and 


Should variation limits be different in the cz 
of fine yarn goods from coarse yarn? 

should they be different for goods with a large 
number of picks per inch from those with a small 
number? 

Your committee has not considered the subject 
of count sufficiently to justify making any recom- 
mendation. Possibly the present consensus of 
opinion of the members would crystallize around a 
variation of one thread per inch in the warp and 
three in the filling, within which every place must 
come. The English practice, according to a Man 
chester authority, permits the filling to run two 
picks under the nominal pick at any point 

Suggestions and information on allowable varia 
tions in count are also solicited from members of 
the Association, or others. 

The question of allowable variations in weight 
is one which your committee has hardly had time 
to consider at all, but, in answering it, a large 
number of preliminary questions arise, and might 
be enumerated somewhat as follows:— 

Before attempting to define allowable weight 
variations, should standard atmospheric, or mois- 
ture, conditions be established, under which weights 
must be taken for these purposes? 

If not, what allowable variation should there be 
to cover solely the variation in the amount of 
moisture in goods? 

Should allowable variations in weight apply to 
every yard or every piece, or the average of a bale 
or delivery, or the entire amount of the contract, 
or, perhaps, some or all of these units? 

Should they be expressed in decimal fractions of 
yards per pound, or in percentages? 

Should they be different for coarse ard fine 
goods? 

Fer high count and low count? 

Should the allowable variation in excess of the 
nominal weight be the same, or more, than under, 
ind, if more, how much more? 

Shonld a certain portion of a delivery, say 20 
per cent., be allowed to run under weight, provid- 
ng the remaining eighty per cent. averages equal 
o the nominal weight, and if so, how much under 






















































the nominal weight should such portion be allowed 
to run? 

In Great Britain, the weight of goods is com- 
monly expressed in pounds per piece of fifty yards, 
and, by trade custom, a variation of approximatel 

cent. from the nominal 
allowed the manufacturer. 

\s indicated above, however, your committee 
has scarcely reached the subject of allowable 
weight variations, and must content itself, for the 
n presenting the above suggestions and 
, and with asking the members of the Asso 
lation, and others, for suggestions and informa- 
‘aring "pon the subject 
mmittee will probably confine itself, for 
being, to a consideration of the points 
scribed, believing that it has a very 


. 
three per weight of any 


piece’ 1s 





reviously de 


large problem to solve, without considering any 
questions relating t Quality of cotton; quality 
of yarns; strength of warp and filling; length of 
cuts: seconds; rejections 

If ct, most of these points should be consid- 


ered as special, and defined in further detail only 
when required in special cases. There are som: 
‘atures in connection with those points, however, 
which could, with benefit to the trade in 
be given special study with a view to standardiza- 
For instance, a standard method of testing 
strength of cloth, either warp or filling, might be 
| 1 and established; likewise the determination 
ynstitutes a second, also a rejection. 
The work undertaken by this Association, which 
your. committee has thus incompletely described 


and only to a ] out, is one 


a 
general, 


OI wnat Cc 


} small extent carried 
which should be of great interest to all those en 
directly or indirectly, in the manufacture, 
ibution, or consumption of cotton cloth. 
-ommittee courts criticism, suggestion, and 
nformation both now and later. Now, while the 
subject is up, all members of the Association, and 
ll others who are interested in the matter should 
lend a hand, not only to your committee on cloth 
specifications, but to the committee of the Ameri- 
can Association on uniform contract, in order that 
the results obtained by both committees shall be 
1, clear, intelligent, and of the widest us« 
cotton goods trade of this country. 
Communications in regard to any feature of your 
mmittee’s work may be addressed to Albert F. 
Bemis, Chairman, P. O. Box 5173, Boston, Mass. 


ilness to the 





Respectfully submitted, 
Albert F. Bem Chairman, Secretary Bemis Bro 
Bag Co 
Frederick A. Flath Secretary, Treasurer Boott 


Asst. Supt. Jos. Bancroft & Sons 

arker Bremer, of Parker, Wilder & Co 

yhn Eccles, Agent Ponemah Mills. 

Alfred M. Goodale, of A. M. Goodale & Co. 

‘dwin Farnham Greene, Treasurer Pacific Mills. 

George H. Hills, Treasurer Davol Mills. 

Frederick B. Macy, Treasurer Soule Mills. 

James R. MacColl, Treasurer Lorraine Mfg. Co 
Parker, Treasurer Olympia Cotton Mills. 


L W is W 
The 


- 4 
i 


uesday 


feature of the second session on 


was the address on Forest Preser 


Hon. James S. Whipple, Forest 


vation by 
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Commissioner, Albany, N. Y. 
end 


His eloque nt 
this important 
subject made a deep impression on his hear- 


forcible argument on 
ers. He was not only eloquent, he was thor- 
ughly practical and showed clearly both the 
widespread disaster that would follow a neg 
lect of forest and the com- 
parative ease with which the problem could 


preservation 


be solved if met resoiutely and intelligently. 
‘here are few men capable of discussing this 
ubject in such a convincing manner as is 
ommissioner Whipple. In view of this fact 


end the need of arousing public opinion t 


the importance of the work, it would be an 
excellent plan to present his argument to the 
public by means of the phonograph. 
f Windsor 
(Conn., opened the discussion from the man- 


ufacturing standpoint by a narration of his 


J. R. Montgomery of 


Le cks, 


experiences and observations as a user of 
ater power on the Connecticut River. 


“As to the importance of forest preservation t 
the manufacturers who derive their power from the 
streams that flow from the White Mountains ar 
he Appalachian districts there is,” he said, “seem 
ingly a difference of opinion. When the 

he importance of forest preservation to manu- 
urers came to my attention I it to be 
a timely topic and one worthy of caref 
eration by all parties interested in New 
water powers. I still believe it to be vitally 
portant to the future welfare of navigation, and 
the water powers on the New England rivers. I: 
examining the records of the actual flow of the 
water in the Connecticut River, at present, as com 
pared with thirty years ago, I find that they 
not indicate any perceptible change, and this 
agrees with my own personal observation 
perience After consulting with many I I 
men, and with those interested in the use of these 
waters, I am confirmed this opinion. Notwitl 


} > } 
aqeemed 











standing the fact that the large, soft timbe AS 
been cut off at the head of this river the gre 
lumber companies, there are yet more acres cov- 


4 


ered with a smaller growth than there has been 
any time during the last forty | 
doned tarms, particularly the pastures of 

farms, have grown up so that whatever influ 
the cutting off of 
upon the constant 


years. The aban- 
such 
ncé 
the large timber may have had 
flow of the river, this new 
growth with its accumulations may have taken its 
place as an element of The hy- 
draulic department of the Holyoke Water Power 
Company have records of the daily flow of the 
Connecticut River for forty years. They are posi- 
tive in their assertion that the records do not indi- 
cate any change attributable to the cutting off 
the timber at the head waters of 


are convinced we are more 


compensation. 


this river. They 
dependent upon the 
ecipitation of rain and snow than upon 


iverage pr 


the forest conditions.” 
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Mr. Jas. P. Tolman contributed a paper on 
this subject, and said in part: 


ects of forest preservation and reforesta- 

tr sentiments oi 

our pleasures in the 

urselves under some re- 

them in their relation to 

ugh manufacturers, we are men, 
control of our opinion. 

the hill streams, 

istructed reservoirs, 

at the precious 

sscape without 

quick to recognize that 

supply and the steadi- 

sely connected with for- 

we are located on the 

to us from a distance of some 

ing into flood or falling into 

listant that they reach us 

are tempted to the 


in another 


o the 


gather- 


State 
fully the sources 
own misfortunes 

running steam mills 
not justified in 
ndependence of vari- 
we do not rightly feel 

fight their own 

1 in saying that 
ition of 
is manufacturers 


con- 


conserv 


sufficient magnitu 


ention of n 


war- 
lanufacturers as a 
extension this 
and 
powers be 
our consideration. 
general agreement 
infall in a locality is 
of forestation, but it 
y allowed: 
the regularity of the run-off of wate: 
h influenced by the amount of forest, 
[ tending greatly to 
vf periods of bi flood and 


it n 
have our united study; 
ipon these 


of forestation 


hat the removal of trees from the 
t tl ntains, where the soil 


upper 

is thin, 

which in many cases leads to 

rock, thus permanently reduc 

; and which also in many 

f reservoirs, thus still 
regularity of run-off. 

h of underbrush which follows 

for forest fires which often 

initely the natural 


cases 
further 


proc 
t 


culation of the methods of lumberinz, 

llin } an ft ne - « 

al lling thereafter, can very largely 

nfluence and minimize the evil effects ordinarily 
llowi lumbering operations. 


patr 


100 


5. That the replanting of cut areas where soil 
denudation has not occurred is feasible. and may 
usually be successful if care is given to keep out 
fire. 

6. That the following of restrictions as to the 
methods of cutting; the planting of young trees, 
and the patrolling and care of forest, are all com- 
mercially justifiable as paying for themselves. 

Under the foregoing admissions, it would appear 
that as manufacturers, we may economically, and 
apart from aesthetic considerations— 

a. Regulate the methods of cutting timber; plant 
young trees in waste places, and guard against th: 
spread of fire by plowing furrows and organizing 
a fire service for the lands coming under our im- 
mediate control. 

b. Pursue the same method by 
organized reservoir or water 
with which we are affiliated. 

c. Urge legislation controlling the methods of 
cutting timber, particularly for the prevention of 
such methods as shall lead to denudation of the 
rock; this under the general principle that one man 
is not permitted to so use his property as to men 
ace the welfare of others. 

d. Give our favor to the establishment of forest 
reservations either under corporate ownership for 
gain, or by state or national ownership and con- 
trol. 

The above we may do under economic and busi- 
necc considerations. Beyond this, we may as 
men, separate and apart from the commercial side, 
use every effort we can to promote public control 
of the public agencies of recreation, especially to 
preserve for our own successors those sources 
mental inspiration and moral uplift that separate 


us from the inferior creatures. 


At the third the report on the 
Paris Cotton Congress by James R. MacColl 
was followed by the reading of the following 
letter from C. W. Macara, President of the 
International Cotton Federation in response 
to a letter from Secretary Woodbury con- 
gratulating Mr. Macara on his having been 
made a Chevalier of the Legion of Honor: 


means of the 
power companies 


or 
I 


sessi yn 


15 Cross St., Manchester 
Sept. 14, 1908 
C. J. H. Woodbury, Esq., Secretary and Treasurer, 
The National Association of Cotton Manufac- 
turers, Boston, Mass. 

Dear Sir: I have to thank you very cordially 
for your letter of the 27th ulto., and for the notice, 
which you kindly enclose, of the 85th Meeting of 
your Association to be held at Saratoga Springs 
at the end of this month. 

Had I been able to visit the States at this time 
it would have been a great pleasure to me to have 
accepted your invitation. I should have been glad 
of the opportunity of renewing the acquaintance 
of the gentlemen I met last autumn, as well as of 
taking some part in your proceedings 

The Repert of the Atlanta Convention has now 


I 
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parts of the world, and I 
ct will be to advance the good 
Cotton Growers and Cotton Spin 

International Cotton Federation has 
! deal of trouble and 


rt, and 


expense in 
l am very pleased 

n to it in your 
with the forma 
nnuttee representing the Association 
ind of Manufacturers on 

Internationai Cotton Federation is 
and | y hope that at 
meetings the advisability of The National 

Cotton Manufacturers joining this 
International Federation will be fully considered 

1 a decision to join arrived at The benefits 
derivable from the work and influence of a body 
which would, with the membership of your two 
\merican Associations of Manufacturers, embrace 
the whole world of cotton manufacturing interests 
ire obvious, and the power which it would wield 

dealing with the many abuses with which the 
cotton trade is confronted would be irresistible. 

I need hardly remind you, I think, that the In- 
ternational Cotton Federation never, under any 
circumstances, interferes with the conduct of the 

It deals entirely 


industry in any separate country. 
with matters which affect the whole trade, and in 
which all are equally interested. I am, 

Yours faithful 


ing made 
vour! Side 


operating; also sincerely 
| 


vour 


\ssociation of 


ly, 


W. Macara. 


On Wednesday there was an excursion to 
Schenectady, practically all of those in at- 


tendance at the Saratoga meeting accepting 
the invitation of the General Electric Co. to 
visit the works of this corporation. 


Lunch 
was served in the company’s dining hall, 
after the 
through the works, a corps of 
plaining 


which visitors were conducted 
guides ex- 
various manufacturing operations 
in this vast establishment. 

At the Wednesday 


resolutions were adopted as follows and new 


evening session on 


members were admitted: 


Resolutions. 


Resolved, That the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers again recognizes the vital 
importance of conserving the National Forests 
Reserves to diminish the growing evils of drought 
and fleod and recommends the passing of Laws 
by States and Nation that will apply in correction 
of loss throvgh fire, waste and unscientific lum- 
bering, and encourage the planting of new trees 
necessary to accomplish an increase in our wooded 
irea. It has been fully established by experiences 
in other countries that competent forest cultiva- 
tion results in an appreciable increase of timber 
products. We heartily endorse the effective work 
of the National Commission for the Conservation 


cooperate w th this 

thering our mutvwal interests 
Resolved, That the Nati 

Cotton Manufacturers carefull 

nition of “Plain Weave” 

vised by Mr. A. M. G 

with other memb«e 

sible modificati 


t 


of Natural Resources and rec 


sociation 


ing. 

The definitions as amended read 

“A plain weave uses two harness¢ 
ber of har: working as tw 
carrying i proportionate part 
threads drawn in uniformly and t 
each thread of the warp alternately goes 
under each thread of the filling 

““Note.—Any number, any kind of 
used either in warp or filling. 

“Plain cloth is cloth made in a 
grey yarn (i, e., not colored), in which all 
warp threads, except the selvage, are mad 
number of yarn, drawn uniformly 
in one dent through reed and with practically wm 
form tension, and in which the filling threac 
one number of yarn. 

“The numbers of the warp and filling 
the same, but when different 
the difference must not be s 
a noticeable effect in the clot 
and filling threads must have 
ard twists.” 

Resolved, That the National Association 
Cotton Manufacturers endorses the method 
identifying cotton bales which consists in placing 
a strip of cloth having repeated plain markings 
under the hoops of the bale or any other method 
that will provide equal security against elimination 
or effacement of properly lettered shipping dir« 
tions. 

Resolved, That the 
Cotton Manufacturers 
Lewis W. Parker of Greenville, S. C., for his 
kindly assistance to the members of our Commit- 
tee on Specifications for plain cloth and his ser 
vices in procuring the cooperation of the C 
mittee on Contracts of the American 
Manufacturers’ Association 

Resolved, That the National 
ton Manuiacturers tenders its thanks t 
President, Directors and other officials, 
General Electrf¢e Company, who have given us 
freedom of their Works and entertained us 
their kindly hospitality. The opportunity to wit- 
ness the manufacture of the complex apparatus f 
the generation of electricity, which has wri 
such radical and beneficial changes in the 
mills, particularly in their illumination and 
transmission of power, has been highly instruc 
and sincerely appreciated. 

Resolved, That the National Associati« 
Cotton Manufacturers tenders its thanks t 
Mohawk Golf Club and the Schenectady | 
Committee for courtesies extended. 

Resolved, That the National Association of 
ton Manufacturers tenders its thanks to Jai 
McNulty, Esq., President of the Village o 
toga Springs, for his address of welc« 
the Hon. James S. Whipple, Walt 


esses 


\ 


one OI! end 


National Association 


tenders its thanks to M 


Association of 


leome, and to 
r S. Newhouse 
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jamin I. Ward, Pres. Bellman Brook 
g Co., Fairview, N. 5 
\ubrey E, Meyer, West Champlain Silk Mills, 
Whitehall, N. Y. 


FOR ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIP. 


mm 
iT] 


New Members Elected. 


a ee ee Benjamin G. Buttolph, Vice Pres. & Engr. Manu- 
Corr Mfg. Co., 54 Middle- facturers’ Mutual Fire Ins. Co., 815 Banigan 
inton, Mass. Bldg., Providence, R. I. 
ren Cotton Mills, D. A. Corey, Mgr. S. F. Bowser & Co., Inc., 
\tlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Fred C. Freund, Agt. for Bleachers, Dyers, Print- 
ers and Finishers, 320 Broadway, New York 


Ky 
vv 
4 tI 


John H. Giles, Gen. Mgr. & Vice Pres. Klau 
Weldon Dyeing Machine Co., Amsterdam, 
N. Y. 
ert F. Knight, Jr., Sec. and . . Mgr. Pro 
lence Machinery Exchange, Board of Tr 
Building, Providence, ; 
John W. Mayor, Thomes Mayor & Son, 26 Ol: 
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The Meeting of the Textile Exhibitors’ As- 
sociation. 


The annual meeting of this association was 
; the 
and was called to order by 
Draper. 


Convention, 
()tis 


held on the second dav of 


Ger ree 


F. H. Bishop was elected Secretary, and 

’ made the statement that the Executive Com- 
mittee favored an exhibition of textile ma- 

chinery and supplies to be held in 
the 


meeting in Boston in the spring of 
s > 


connec- 
association's 
He 


expressed the hope that the American Cot- 


tion with manufacturers’ 


1GO00. 


1 
} 


ton Manufacturers’ Association and _ the 
Knitting Associations would also hold their 
meetings in Boston at the same time. H¢ 
believed that the present organization would 
be the nucleus of a strong association among 
machinery builders and supply houses 

Mr. Draper made a short address, stating 
that the important thing at the present time 


is to provide ways and means for the prelim- 
inary work. 

Several new members were adinitted, Ths 
President 
». Draper; Vice President, F. H. 
Committee: H. W. But 


Merrill, E. F. Hathaway, 


following officers were elected: 
George ( 

Bishop; Executive 
terworth, M. H. 

S. A. Corey. 


The 


to 


a ies 
Executive Committee was authoriz« 


prepare for an exhibition in Boston in 


\pril, 
PAPERS READ AT THE CONVENTION, 


The technical papers read at the different 
follow: 


1LQOQ. 


sessions 


The Fifth Congress of the International 
Federation of Master Cotton Spinners. 





Held at Paris, June 1-4, 1908 





JAMES R. MacCOLL, Providence, R. J 


There is probably n 
oughly organized as : 
Europe. Beginning with the local association in 
the te neighborhood, followed by the Na 
i Federation, the organization is completed 


+ 


tional 


» branch of industry so thor 
the cotton spinning trade 


wn or 


by the International Federation of Master Cotton 
Spinners’ and Manufacturers’ Associations, which 
now embraces all the European countries except 
Russia, and represents approximately 70,000.0c0 
spindles out of a total of 90,000,000 spindles in Eu 
rope, and 120,000,000 spindles in the world 





The work 
tions vary in 
matters 
labor disputes, 
lation, railroad 
ment of 
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Commerce and In 
speculation im the 
» al the interest of the 
rnment at ther governments in the 
he Federation in relation to curbing 
ymoting sound conditions in 
trade. In meeting prominent spinners 
nts of many nationalities, I was im- 
he fact that so many of them are 
that future trading in cotton is 

e that the business would 

ystem. If the cotton ex 

the purpose of their ex 

1 enrich their members, 
fare of the great industries 

and spinning cotton, on which many 

people depend for existence, person- 

ve that reforms can be brought about 

better than abolition. 

f the New York Cotton Exchange 

question. Let them provide a 

adequate and satisfactory, and 

it is usable by spinners, and the 

y against future trading will quickly subside. 
\n interesting feature of the Congress was the 
entation to Mr. Charles W. Macara of an 
inated congratulatory address signed by rep- 


and pt 


ive men engaged in the cotton industry in 
ountries. It referred to the disinterested 
and valuable services rendered by Mr. Macara to 
the industry; to his leadership of the European 
lelegates to the Atlanta Conference and through 


many 


Southern States in October, 1907, and to the 
rnational movement, in 
minent figure. 


which he has been a 
vigorous discussion of the question 
production and short time. The English 
nners, having curtailed production, urged a sim- 
policy upon the Continental spinners. The 
inted out that business conditions were 

| the countries that they repre- 

nconsistency of building so 

tngland in recent years, and 

having to run on short 

was finally adopted in favor of 

vhen there is a lack of the raw 

ly of manufactured goods ex- 

country, the adoption of 

ynly real remedy, and 
henever it may be con- 


ranized short time was 
lelegates. Some thought 
laws can best control such 
overproduction or short- 
ls to unprofitable manu- 
1 n< sat" ll , ll , ana 
naturally TOLOW, and 
There is a danger that 

° hield + mM ~} } 
iy shield too much tne 
ncourage mill building 
returns. The great weight 
red perfecting the Inter 
that such emergencies 
vil minimized. No 
be complete 


gress was the adoption of the following resolu- 
tion: “That this meeting, having heard the report 
of the Cotton Contract Commission, instructs 
said Commission to place before the European 
cotton exchanges a form of the C. I. F. contract 
on a net weight basis without franchise, and as 
soon as such form is accepted by the exchanges, 
strongly advises the trade to use this contract furm 
for its C. I. F. purchases.” 

This section is the result of several years’ 


pre- 
paratory work. 


It means that if cotton is bought 
on net weight, the inducement will be removed io 
cover cotton with heavy, coarse bagging that is 
unsuitable for the purpose, and adds to the ex- 
pense of freight. Its general adoption by spin- 
ners throughout the world would hasten the day 
when a better American bale will be produced. 

Mill fire insurance was one of the topics dis- 
cussed. The mutual system recently adopted in 
England is likely to be extended to continental 
countries. In America we are fortunate in having 
a mutual system of fire insurance, which is re- 
markable for its efficiency and economy and is the 
best model for other nations to follow. 

The sentiment of the Congress was favorable to 
the organization of an International Committee of 
Growers and Spinners, as proposed at the Atlanta 
Conference and action was taken tending to that 
end. It is believed that the influence of this com- 
mittee would be to unite on a permanent basis the 
growers and spinners for mutual benefit and even- 
tually to remove many of the abuses that now 
exist in connection with the handling of the raw 
material. 

The attitude of the American Associations 
towards this International movement is now pretty 
clearly defined. It is cordial co-operation so far 
as consistent with American interests. The mem- 
bership of the two large Associations on this side, 
the National and the American, is individual and 
not corporate. This prevents their joining the 
Federation, but apart from this technical obstacle, 
the American manufacturers can hardly be ex- 
pected to be in complete accord with all the aims 
and purposes of the International Federation. We 
want to see our Southern States supply the cotton 
of the world and are not enthusiastic about the de- 
velopment of cotton fields in new countries. How- 
ever, much manufacturing may be extended in this 
country in the future. There is no reason why 
any foreign spinners should not share with Amer- 
ican spinners in securing the cotton that they need 
if they are willing to pay an equally good price 
Southern prosperity depends largely upon the cot- 
ton crop, and the great wealth that must come to 
the South in the future from this source will tend 
towards the increased prosperity of our whole 
country. 

Disappointment was expressed at the meeting 
that the invitation extended to American spinners 
to send over a large delegation to attend the 
Paris Congress, and afterwards to visit the 
ing European centers of cotton manufacturing 
not been found practicable to accept at the pres 
ent time on account of the existing business con 
ditions. Next year’s Congress is to be 
Milan and in 1910 Brussels’ will probably 
be chosen. It may then be feasible for a large 
number of American manufacturers to attend and 
much benefit from an 


held at 


secure 


interchange of 
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views, and a study of trade conditions in foreign land or Paris to France. We go abroad for out 
lands. styles, 


our fabric suggestions and for our models 
It is always an interesting experience to meet Our manufacturers take over one-half of the entire 
men of many nationalities, with varying character- output of the Rue de la Paix. The styles originat- 
istics and different ideals of life, but all engaged ing in the world centers of fashion mod 
in a common industry. If all branches of trade American tastes are sent throughout the 
were so organized, an important step would be United States. No matter how remot 
taken towards the perpetual maintenance of peace centers may be, information is there 
| good will among the nations of the world. is the 


1 


mod [f the moment in weari 
. : . This ‘sire for accurate informati 

Textile Fabrics and Their Consumers. wonderful opportunities that lie back las no 
been fully utilized by the cotton manufacturer 
Today, and in the past, you have 

your attention upon the making of 


ee you have 


R. LATSHAW, The Curtis Publishing Company, New 


concentrat 
ciuy ‘ 


evolved a manufacturing peri 
The late William E, Gladstone said that he was ‘lentific accuracy and economy to 
an extensive reader of American periodicals and U™que among great industries. But you 
particularly of their advertising pages, because in been blind to the value of exercising a paternal 
the development from year to year in the class of attitude toward your product after it leaves 
their advertising he could best trace the develop hands. If you can secure good contracts 
ment of the American people. manufacturing, or if you are fortunate in 
\ certain witty Frenchman held that Americans ¢°Mmission house that disposes of your 
ere possessed of a passion for irrigation, sanita favorable terms, you feel that your work 
tion and education. These men in these two opin well done and fully done. 
sons forecasted the situation of today as they I maintain that this attitude on your part is not 
typified the condition twenty years ago. Yet good business, and that it has been taken either 
neither, I venture to say, dreamed of the marvel- without appreciating the great development on th 
ous developments in these same characteristics. Patt Oo! the consuming public or that you hav 
It is not necessary for me to point out the devel- failed to analyze its importance to you. It must 
opment in national education, except in so far as > clearly understood that I do not advocate th 
it concerns us both in its relation: to the textik elimination of any of your present distributing 
industry. . 
Patrick Henry wrote, “I know of no way of believe in the commission house, in the jobber 
judging the future except by the past.” Will you, ‘4 in the retailer. I do not advocate a revolu- 
-refore. join me in a very brief consideration of ‘10m in your present channels of trade. I main- 
inderlying tendencies and movements as affecting ‘#" that if your product is one of merit, if it is 
business? good value for the money, if you are not ashamed t 
\ few years ago Boston was the headquarters Put your name on it, business foresight demands 
the textile industry in this country. The New that you should identify your product. No matt 
York houses received the duplicate letters of im what your line may be, if that line is worthy, put 
portant communications. Today, New York is YOUr name on it and stand behind it. If you sell 
the textile center. A few years ago the New York npn aie it is because thet 
jobbing interests were supreme. Today, their im mand for it—a demand from the 
portance is rapidly waning, and most of you will oe ' that fabric goes out unid 
agree with me that the western jobbers are the Gemanc 1S 1 ca and uniniorn 
logical distributers of your fabrics in large quanti see ple buy your goods today sh 
ses for the future. vant material of that class, no 
hi decade, jobbers in Chicago, St. Louis lay | stead of selling them g 
Minneapolis, St. Joseph, Des Moines  ‘ ot sell them your goods? 
- centers of population have com¢ it tna ne PUPCHAscr today must 
j ’ recognition Fach he dark trom you! Why is it that you ha 
the territory of the great old time jobbing the credit and the profit that should be 
$c hecoming more circumscribed and their at) aking ] fabrics? Why is 1 
] 


lessening 


as controlling factors in trade 
he number of jobbers 


of your goods, and 
they becom ell pleased, has no way of knowing who the 


and more the distributers, and less and less facturer 1 r of being sure of any way of 
“ ¢ 1 T : t same fabric again? Why is it that your 
arbiters of trade. (This is a point that is hat Sam a ano : - Seok Fue 


rumen 


worth thinking about.) rms have an enviable reputation extending 


seen pene samecsiaiilin saa Ae 
pao - 


Within a comparatively recent time the cutting io the buyer oF the reca merchants, and 
up trade has assumed marvelous development 
The percentage of goods consumed thus in this 
country is of great and growing magnitude. The 
mechanical improvemen i 


ts in the manufacture of ’ 
on, the improvements and refinements in de buys” accord the credit? Do y 
ign have kept pace with genérally apparent re \merican buying public 
improvement in other lit of 
throughout the United States 
We have in this country 1 


t our country that 


++ 


manufactur vers intelligence than you ha 


for Vv 
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Some of you, a few of you, can con 
produc*: some of you can build along 
until you control your own output. You can see 
u are your product in constant demand in every city, 
r ‘what village and hamlet of our own great country. A 
n demand for your brand and name—a demand so 
steady, so constant, so persistent, and in such vol- 
ume that the thousands of shop keepers would not 
dream of ignoring it. 
\nd this demand will come up through the 8,000 
department stores, the 30,000 dry goods stores 
and the 146,000 general stores until it culminates 
in the primary market. Not a general demand 
for goods of : s. but your demand, a demand 
for your goods, a demand you hav 
deman@ yor control. 


Positive and Accurate Humidity Control. 


J.I. LYLE and W H. CARRIER, 89 Cortland St., New Yi 
City 
It has long been appreciated that a unif 
[ degree of humidity is 
processes. Many of the more careful and 
successful managements have given the subject 
considerable study and have taken 
ontrol conditions to a uniform stat 
possible by hand and within the 
the means of humidifying employed 
most painstaking hand regulation has not proved 
entirely satisfactory, and though doubtless profit- 
able, it has been expensive, because it necessarily 
engages much of the time of the forem 
perintendent which could have been 
re with advantage. 
is believed that 2 simple and positive system 
automatic humidity control will pay for itself 
a verv short time, not only on account of 
: ves, but more particular; 
ity to maintain uniformly any 
t humidity. In many plac 


in * card room or speeder room, while 
lesirable to maintain as high a percentage of 
humidity as : 


possible, an excessive humidity gives 
instant trouble ‘ith hand regulation it is not 
wise approach very near the danger line. With 
ate automatic humidity control, the hu- 
y conditiors may be held at any point de- 
without the slightest danger of exceeding 
termined limit. 


considering in 


1 


controliing hut 


ider briefly V 


rcentage of humidity. 


‘lative humidity of the room is effected, — 


( 
- “39 bh] ¢ - 
a variable weight of water vapor in out- 


y the variable temperature of the room, 
which is dependent upon the outside temperature, 
the heating system, the great amount of heat from 
the machinery and from sunlight. This heat 
lis; d of by radiation, ventilation and evapora 


Ss 


v the variable amount of -ve 
) dispose of heat in the room in summer 
1: By the weight of water vapor added me- 
chanically to the air in the room 
It is readily seen that the problem of humidify- 





a 


Yr? 
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ing and of controlling the relative humidity with 
precision under all conditions, is not at all a sim- 
ple one. To be entirely successful any system of 
humidifying and the humidity control must possess 
five essential elements. 

1. The humidifying system must be very flexible 

tity and its ultimate capacity must be am- 

yr the most extreme conditions. 
2. The temperature should be controlled to- 
gether with the humidity so far as is practical. 
Theref« re tn he 1ting system, regardless of type, 
ig a part of the hu- 
midifying system, so the whole can maintain both 
a constant temperature and a constant relative 
humidity in 1 weather 








capa 








must be considered as form 
























In warm weather it is necessary to provide a 
means se of the immense amount of heat 
ym the machinery in order to cool the mill an 
prevent undue rise of temperature. This is gener 
lly done by ventilation. So it desirable that 
mount ntilation, whether natural or me 
chanical, should be considered a part of the hu- 
difying system and be under the controlling 

a | t tic control ust be capable o 

| ible percentages of humidity 
er a range of room t of 25 s it is 

uk cticable eather to 1 

temperature uch below the outside 
temperaturs It should also be pessible to secure 
d i ition in humidity at different tem 
ture vell a const t elative humidity 

nst t order to secur stant percent 

se of regair 
| It is desirable that means be provided so that 
the per cent. of rel humidity or per cent. of 
egain n be var ily by the operator 

a | ae essary the r tor shall re- 
pond \ xceeding rapidity any sudden 
hange in humidity, and it is preferable that the 

mtrol | luated so that t humidification 
shall b n constant operation but variable in 
( tity as conditions may demand. 
The rel e humidity of the air in the room may 
be inere 1 mechanically in several ways: 
By the introduction of steam into the room, 
her directly or through air ducts 

2. By spraying hot or cold water into the room 

either directly or entrained in air currents 

3. By blowing saturated air into the room fre 
rom entrained moisture. 

4. By ipl ywering the temperature of th 
oom without the introduction of moisture, except 
n a few special cases 

The first means of humidifying is not practi- 

ible as it does not provide for ccoling in summer, 

which is essential. The fourth means is usually 

ly practicable as combined indirectly with the 
é 1 and third. Every system moreover must 
take care of the incoming air, whether introduced 

tentionally or unavoidably, and necessarily vari- 
ble in quantity. 

The second system of humidifying can be con- 


lled only through the relation of the wet and 
dry bulb temperature, while the third system of 
humidifying is a positive control from the relation 
the dew point to the room temperatur« 

Both methods of regulation have been perfected 
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the weights given for the 
table. We find that air 
70° holds 6.38 grains per 
a dew point 7° lower, or 
or practically the same 


others in succession it will be 
air at 80 per cent. of saturation holds 
mount of moisture per cubic foot as air 
>| com- 


vy 7° lower in temperature but 

saturated 

‘ly be shown that air 70 per cent. 
tains the same weight of 
lv saturated Ir 1/4 


water 
lower In 


CARRIER SYSTEM FOR CONDITIONING 


words, the dew point depression below the 
bulb temperature for the 


LlIOWS: 


different percentages 


I 
I { 
10% 


19 


seen, that if the difference be- 

een the dry bulb temperature and the dew point 
mperature remains almost constant, then the 
humidity will be practically constant even 
though the temperature may vary 


range. 


tv. 


over quite a 
for relative humidity control, it mat- 
ers not what the dry bulb temperature is nor the 
emperature of the dew point, but it depends upon 
the difierence between the two. 
The dew point system of control is particular 
interest since it is ideally adapted to a system of 
r conditioning possessing many advantages. 
This system, which has been recently developed 
nd perfected, depends upon its humidifying eff2-t 
the introduction of properly condit 
room. The accompanying cut shows the 
al plan of such an installation. The air to be 
-onditioned is first drawn by means of a fan en- 
| 


tirely from out of doors and is t 


oned air 


hen saturated at 


temperature bearing some pre-determined rela- 
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tion of the room temperature. The air thus sat- 
urated is freed from all entrained moisture by pass- 
ing through an especially constructed eliminator 
or separator and then discharged into the room, 
either directly, as in summer, where cooling is de- 
sired, or in winter by first passing over heating 
coils where sufficient heat is imparted to it to 
maintain the desired temperature in the room. 
As there is no moisture removed from the air in 
passing through the heater and as the air intro- 
duced into the room largely prevents any leakage 
of ontside air inwardly the room will contain prac- 
tically as many grains of moisture per cubic foot 
is the air at the apparatus. 


THE AIR BEFORE IT ENTERS MILL 


With a definite room temperature, a fixed num- 
ber of grains of moisture per cubic foot will be 
required in the air being furnished to the room 
to give it a definite percentage of humidity; which 
means saturating the air at a definite and fixed 
dew point temperature. 

If the temperature of the room were to be main- 
tained absolutely’ constant, winter and summer, 
the method of. controlling the conditions of the 
air to give a fixed percentage of humidity would 
be exceedingly simple and it would be only nec- 
essary to maintain a ccrresponding fixed tempera- 
ture of saturated air leaving the apparatus. 

In nearly all cases, however, it is impossible to 
maintain the same temperature in summer and 
winter since cooling by refrigeration is out of the 
question. The only cooling effect available is that 
due to evaporation and ventilation which depends 
primarily upon the dryness of the outdoor air. In 
such ‘cases the amount of moisture to be intro- 
duced into the air at the humidifier must always 
correspond to the room temperature. Conse- 
quently the temperature of the saturated air must 
vary, as the room temperature varies. Fortunately 
it is possible to take care of this, owing to the 
relationship of the dew point temperature to the 
room temperature. 

sy reference to above table, it is seen that for 
a fixed percentage of humidity, the difference be- 
tween the room temperature and the dew point or 
saturated air temperature at the apparatus is prac- 
tically constant for any given percentage of humid- 
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ity. Knowing this relationship exists, it will be 
quite possible for an attendant to control the 
temperature of saturated air leaving the humidi- 
fier, so as to always maintain this fixed relation- 
ship. ‘This would require him to change the tem- 
perature at the apparatus for any change in room 
temperature, which would demand constant atten- 
tion. 

The construction of the humidifier is such that 
the air is always saturated regardless of its tem- 
perature or humidity conditions upon entering 
ind also regardless of the water temperature used 
in spraying. Provided of course the water is above 
the dew point temperature. Two simple and satis 
factory methods are employed to raise the tem- 

f 1 


perature of the saturated air and increase its 





moisture contents. 
The first method consists of heating the spray 





DIFFERENLIAL THEKMOSTAT, 


water by means of a steam ejector. This is ordi- 
rily used only in winter. 

Second, an increased proportion of air from th 

m is returned. This method is usually em 
ployed in summer, when a small rise in tempera 
ure is sufficient and it possesses the advantage oi 
uring the same results without the use oi 
steam. These two methods of increasing the hu- 
midity may be used either separately or conjointly. 
In all cases, however, it will be noticed-that sat- 
urated air is introduced several degrees below the 
oom temperature so that a great amount of cool- 
ing effect is available for such conditions 

Instead of securing the above relationship be- 
tween the temperature of the room and the tem- 
perature of thi iturated air by hand contro! 





which would be impracticable, these results may 
be secured automatically by simply replacing the 
ordinary thermostat controlling the temperature of 
saturated air by a differential thermostat. 

The arrangement of this differential thermostat 
is clearly shown in the accompanying cut. It con- 
sists essentially of two concentric A and B tubes 
made of high expansion metal These tul 
rigidly fastened together at one end and the inner 
tube, B, is separated from the outer tube, A, by a 
third insulating tube or shield, which permits th 
two tubes to be exposed to currents of air a 
ferent temperatures. This insulating tube, C, also 
rves as a conductor for the air which is drawn 
from the room through properly insulated pipe 
by the suction of the fan. The inner tube is then 
in a vigorous air current at room temperatures, 
while the outer tube, which projects into the a 
ling from the humidifier, is subjected to 
the temperature of the saturated air at the appa- 
‘atus. These two tubes expand in opposite direc- 

ns in obedience to temperature changes and if 
they have exactly the same length and sam 
fficient of expansion, it will be readily seen that 
the point at the end of the inner tube will not 
move, so long as the temperature difference b 
tween the inner tube and the outer tube remains 
-onstant regardless of the expansion or contrac- 
tion of each tube separately. If, however, the 
difference in temperature changes, there will be a 
difference in the expansion of the two tubes and 
point D at the end of the inner tube will shift. 
This movement, though slight, is powerful and 
positive and by utilizing it to actuate a small com 
pressed valve, J, the air pressure in two dia- 
phragms can be readily controlled. One of these 
diaphragms opens and closes the steam supply to 
] The other 


es are 








ir 


qauct ieat¢ 





the ejector which heats the spray water. 
diaphragm operates a damper which controls the 
proportion of air returned from the building and 
mixed with the fresh air before entering the hu- 
midifier. If the temperature of the saturated air 
at the apparatus falls below the room tempera 
ture, then the point D moves to the it and a 
portion of the air pressure is removed from the 
diaphragm valve and from the damper diaphragm 

re steam is admitted to heat the water 
and a greater percentage of air is returned from 
the building, both of which tend to raise the tem- 
perature cf the saturated air to a point wher¢ 
equilibrium is reached. On the other hand, if the 
perature of the saturated air becomes too high, 
point D recedes and actuating the compressed 
uir valve increases the air pressure on the valve 
diaphragm and on the damper diaphragm. This 
increase in air pressure on the valve diaphragm 
shuts off a portion of the steam of the water 
heater, while the increased pressure on the damper 
diaphragm admits a greater proportion of outside 
air. In this manner it is possible to regulate auto- 
matically the condition of the air so that it shall 
be introduced into the room with just the proper 
number of grains of moisture per cubic foot to 

















1 
I 





give right percentage of humidity regardless 
variation in room temperature. Thus if the con- 


1 } 


trol is for 70 per cent. humidity, it will put exactly 


5.6 grains of moisture into each cubic foot of air 


introduced. when the temperature of the room is 
70°. If the temperature of the rcom is 80”, it w 
introduce exactly 7.65 grains of moisture per cubic 
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the room is at 90°, it will introduce exactly the wet bulb temperature required and 
ns per cubic foot and so on for inter- there is no wicking to bother with or give trouble. 
smperatt nd for other percentages The water pressure required to operate the nozzle 
1s produced by a miniature belt driven plunger 
1 in this manner exhibit a re- pump, so that the water is used over and over. 
condition of humidity rough [his water will be at practically the wet bulb tem- 
act that each cubic t of ai perature. The water used by evaporation and en- 
th cubic foot of air introduce tertainment is replenished by a water tank in the 
iin exactly the same number manner shown, so there is always a constant sup- 
: ; I ply of water for the pump. 


What is Plain Cloth? Whatis a Plain Weave? 


A. M. GOODALE, Boston Mass 
Some time ago President Plunkett appointed a 
committee to prepare “standard specifications for 
piain cloth.” At the first meeting of the commit- 
tee the question arose: What is plain cloth? The 
riter was appointed to bring in a definition of 
‘loth, and at the next meeting of the com- 

ttee made the following report: 

“The scope of the committee’s work as def l 
in letters of appointment is as follows: ‘to prepare 
standard spec-fications for plain cloth to be sub- 

ec at the fall meeting of the Association.’ 

“When the work of the committee specified as 
ibove was outlined, it is entirely possible that th: 
ificulties in the way of obtaining an acceptable 

ini f plain cloth were not realized. Defini- 

about twenty prominent manufacturers 

d designers have been received, and 

point in which they nearly all agree, gives 

a very narrow definition that it would be 
hardly worth the while of the committee to con- 
fine itself to preparing specifications for cloth as 


h loatin 
thus denned. 


“Having given the matter personally a good deal 
f thought, it seems to me that it would be much 
to change the resolution stating the scope 
e committee’s work, than it would be to recon 
in a wav that would be generally accepted, the 
ving definitions and ideas regarding plain cloth. 
would suggest that we ask to have the scope 
committee’s work changed from ‘preparing 
rd specifications for plain cloths,’ to ‘prepar 
andard specifications for staple grey goods 
at once removes any question as to what 
or might not constitute a plain cloth, and 
the work of the committee to cover 
d be covered. It eliminates col 
ered and fancy goods, so called, and includes print 
cloths, odd goods. sateens, twills, ducks, lawns, 
etc.” 

This report was accepted and adopted, and it sat- 
isfactorily side-stepped, so far as the committee 
was concerned, the question of what constitutes 

plain cloth and incidentally a plain weave. 

The question, however, remains and is of more 
or less interest in itself. 

Off-hand, nothing would seem much easier than 
to define a plain cloth, and a plain weave seems 
equally simple; but as one thinks it over, certain 
difficulties arise which are not easily disposed of. 
Aiter the writer had spent the greater part of one 
evening in trying to formulate a definition that 
suited him, he was reminded of the rules in the 

lated tube and German grammar which he used to try to learn, 
This gives where the rule consisted of one line at the top of 
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he page, and the exceptions to the rule took up 
the balance of the page. 

The writer has the pleasure of a very large ac- 
quaintance among manufacturers, and when the 
question of a satisfactory definition assumed such 
difficult proportions, he decided to write to about 
thirty men, the list to include treasurers, agent 
jesigners and converters. The following letter was 


S¢ 


The National Association of Cotton Manufac 
turers has appointed a committee ‘to prepare 
standard specifications for plain cloth to be sub- 
1 at the fall meeting of the Association.’ 


initted 











‘The mmittee finds more or less diversity of 
ion as to what plain cloth is, and as to what 
ties plain cloth are made by a plain weave 

‘The has f both 

1 , ] a ot a. 
. ss p AC lp 

hy y S 

t is e 

W nie 

he $ e extren 1 
esting N ne hat af r ng 
t e letters t diplomat y and 

cefull S tior ibsti 

j g I cloth 

Rep g rs the 23d inst., which I find 


A three harncss wea would be called a twill, 


sO wou from there up you 
keep going harness satine and 








1iere 1S orf one def 


nition for plain cloth or plain weave and that is a 


na yea 
You yr 24th inst. I é business 
( S plain cloth plain weave one 
thread thread 1Ow every other 
‘ 





Replyvit ther to your letter of July 24t n 

e1 efinition plain cloth, and plain 
weave understanding of both these terms is 
{ tl h refer t loth woven on a plain two 
h ess vithout Jacquard, Dobby, or Lap- 
pett attacl t e up and one down, that is 
where every filling thread alternately goes under 
ind over the warp threads, and where vice versa, 
every W hread goes alternately over and 





ge woven gly. 
You ym this see that in my understand 
ing of p cloth, I do not include any goods such 


to yours of the 22d, I understand that 
loth must be a plain weave, but that 
every plain weave is not plain cloth, as for instance 

piece of plain weave might have twenty threads 
in the warp of No. 7os yarn, the next twenty of 
No. tos yarn and so on, thus forming a stripe, or 
it might have simply one thread of very heavy 
varn on a. ground work of light yarn, the weave 
still being plain, forming a cord, neither of which 



























would be plair 


varns might be introduced 





might be m: 


poplin effect 


‘I presume the 
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count ’r 


certain ducks (2 
r repps (2 picks as 1) are plain cloths. 

listinction we can see between the two 

rms is where colored yarn effects used on 
plain weave, checks stripes for example, and 
| \ not well enough posted to 


consider that. 


July 24th duly received and has 
ittention I would describe ‘plain 
that yven of the simplest possible 
i : nd 1 down’ and un 

ornamented in any 


would designate { 
work or four harness work ‘dra 


d 2 down, using any styl 


ain cloth 
ecual, with 
or count and of a si: 
sley and pick to gi 
to the threads 
ontinues to be a plain cloth wherever 
nd filling intersect alternately until 
1 a preponderance of one (warp or 
ver the other, that the 
istinctive ch i 
struction All 
section of the warp 
“If these are too far 


uld be glad to have 


cloth is given a 
peculiar to its own con- 
> by the alternate inter- 
ing are plain weaves. 
from your ideas of this 


s.e ” 
criticism 


Taking the question as it 

marks in your letter, I cer- 

not know how to answer it. I should 
eneral way it would mean any goods that 
ven on plain loom, but as you know, 
re hundreds of goods of this 
The yarns might run as low as No. 10 and 
rh as No. 12c and, there might be peculiar 
very fine filling and very 
r vice versa, and still 


varieties of ] 


binations of y coarse 
come within the de- 
yn of plain cloth; and I do not see how a 
n can be prepared for such cloths that 

called a ‘standard.’ 
eems that the purchaser determines the 
‘ations largely. I do not think the question 
1 in ycur letter is very intelligent 


some 


unless 
qualifications which you have not 


idea of plain 
is a fabric that can be 
harnesses and one shuttle and 


22d at hand. My 
weave, i 


arns.” 


' asked my opinion 
plain cloth and plain 
weave. 


“Tt would seem to me that this would be 
simply two-harness work ordinarily, but I suppose 
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there are ways by which the warp threads can be 
drawn on two harness work so that the cloth is 
neither plain cloth nor the weaving plain weaving.” 


“I should say that ‘plain cloth’ is a cloth with- 
out ornamentation of any kind with a warp of uni- 
form number of yarn and a filling of uniform num- 
ber of yarn, woven in perfectly regular count 
having neither cords inserted nor fancy stripes in 
weave or check and without color in either warp 
or filling. 

‘*Plain Weaving.’ 

t be 


making 


The result of plain weaving 
plain cloth except that yarn in colors 
chambrays and a few corded 
goods not requiring two or more beams in the 
weaving may be made in plain weave. Result of 
plain weaving may be obtained from looms 
equipped with fancy motions. 

“T have not thought this over very much but 
should think the above would cover the condi- 


stripes, 


“I have always considered plain weave to be a 
weave with two harnesses plain drawn. Goods 
with a stripe would be a plain weave, but not plain 
cloth. 

“Plain cloth is two harness weave, with the 
warp all one number and the filling all one num- 
ber, to get the desired weight and pick.” 


“By a plain weave, I mean a cloth with pick 
ind pick weave and uniform. By plain cloth, a 
‘loth with this weave and with the warp and fill- 
ing near enough in size so that neither of them is 
prominent to the eye over the other. Commer- 
cially, I understand that any cloths that can be 
woven on plain looms with no more attention from 
the weaver than plain cloth, would for simplicity 
be classed with plain cloth. This would include 
twills and sateens up to five harnesses. 

“How does this agree with your ideas?” 


“In our work, it.is customary to classify plain 
cloth entirely on a two harness weave, thus twills 
and sateens would not come under the head of a 
plain cloth, nor would any style requiring a dobby. 

“We presume, however, that the intention of 
the National Association of Cotton Manufacturers 
was to cover a considerably wider range of cloth 
than would be included under the above classifica- 
tion. Should think it might apply to any cloth not 
requiring a dobby.” 


“Your letter of the 22d received 
writer’s opinion of what is meant by plain cloth 
and plain weave. I should say that a piece of 
cloth made with the ordinary selvage or tape sel- 
vage where the filling is about the same number 
as the warp with single yarn, or finer, would be 
defined as a plain weave. I do not consider that 
where the filling is coarser like a soiesette con- 
struction or a repp that it is a plain cloth or any 
cloth that requires a dobby selvage.' While a pop- 
lin, soiesette, mull and repp are woven on a plain 
loom it does not seem to me as though they 
should be classed as plain cloth 

“When a buyer asks for a quotation giving the 
width, count and weight, I would not 


asking the 


consider 
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that the cloth filled the bill if the weight was pro- 
duced by putting in heavy filling with fine warp, 
although the constructions usually asked for are a 
guide to this. We sometimes put a two ply sel- 
vage on a cloth in order to make it run well; but 
if the plain cloth is asked for, I would not con- 
sider that the buyer had a right to demand this, 
or reject the cloth if it was omitted.” 





In all twenty-seven answers were received, and 
after threshing them all out, the writer with much 
diffidence offers the following definitions: 

A plain weave uses two harnesses, each harness 
carrying one-half of the warp threads drawn in 
uniformly and alternately, and each thread of the 
warp alternately goes over and under each thread 
of the filling. 

Note.—Any number, any kind of yarn may be 
used either in warp or filling. 

Plain cloth is cloth made in a plain weave of 
grey yarn (i. e., not colored), in which all of the 
warp threads, except the selvage, are made of one 
number of yarn, drawn uniformly one or two ends 
in one dent through reed and with practically uni- 
form tension, and in which the filling threads are 
one number of yarn. 

The numbers of the warp and filling need not 
be the same, but when different numbers are used, 
the difference must not be so great as to produce 
a noticeable effect in the cloth, and both the warp 
and filling threads must have approximately 
standard twists. 

These definitions may or may not be right, but 
they attempt to cover every point that has arisen 

the correspondence, and the writer hopes that 
they will be thoroughly discussed at the present 
meeting, and if they can be made better by any 
addition or subtraction, or by a change in phras- 
ing, he will be most glad. 

The great divergence of opinion in the corre- 
spondence shows forcibly the need of definition 
that shall be comprehensive, complete, and stand- 
ard. 

Some paragraphs of the tariff act of 1897, to- 
gether with decisions by the General Appraiser at 
New York follow: 

Twilled Burlaps.——Burlaps of single jute yarns, 
woven in such manner to present a twilled effect 
running diagonally across the cloth, are dutiable 
as manufactures of vegetable fiber at 45 per cent. 
ad valorem, under paragraph 347, tariff act of 
1897, and not as “plain woven fabrics of single 
jute yarns” at the compound rates imposed by 
paragraph 341. 

“Plain Woven” defined—The term “plain 
woven” in said paragraph 341 means plain as dis- 
tinguished from twilled or figured effects produced 
in the process of weaving. ; 

Jute Cloth not made of Single Yarns.—A plain 
woven cloth composed of jute yarns advanced be- 
yond the condition of singles by grouping or twist- 
ing three or more single yarns together is ex- 
cluded from paragraphs 341 and 344 of said act by 
the clauses limiting their application to goods 
composed of “single jute yarn’ or “single yarns 
made of jute.” Paragraph 347 supplies the proper 


classification. 





Reflections Upon Color and Dyeing Appliances, 
as Related to Special and General Progress. 





JOHN H. GILES, Amsterdam, N. Y. 





It should be regarded as not the least important 
Or attractive feature of The National Association 
of Cotton Manufacturers, that while its meetings 
and proceedings emphasize information and discus- 
sion of matters specially pertinent to the cotton 
industry, it professedly countenances and invites 
whatever makes for “the promotion of social in 
tercourse among its members,” that it regards 
with a similar interest and complacency its com- 
mercial and its aesthetic aspects, and affects at 
once the business and the bosom of affairs. Ob- 
viously it does not intend to discredit a business 
man for being in love with his business, or at 
least seeing the brighter and more artistic side of 
it; on the contrary, it would assume as the con- 
sensus of practical minds that if he has not some 
enthusiasm for his business he would better be 
out of it. 

Such an association—of at least quasi scientists, 
who have often known of the grub’s emergence 
into the chrysalis and the butterfly, should hardly 
be disconcerned if, in the present instance, a rubric 
of dyes and dyeing machines should shade up- 
wards among curiasities of the philosophy of color, 
and forth into cheerful amenities of the progress 
of the race. 

For color is the oldest charm in the world, and 
the art of it attests itself as earliest in the lives 
and the letters of every people. In the story of 
the luxury of Dives it is not so much that he fared 
sumptuously every day, but primarily that he sat 
down in purple and fine linen. In the farewell, 
Disconsolate Eve, as she looked back to the clos- 
ing gates of her lost Eden, it was not so much for 
the tree of knowledge, nor for the luscious fruits, 
nor for the company of the friendly and harmless 
creatures that she grieved—she sighed for the 
colors that were fading from her view: 


“And must I leave thee, Paradise... . O flowers 
That never will in other climate grow.” 


The antiquity of dyeing is itself impressive. 
Mankind equally in the rudest and most refined 
state have always shown a love of distinction— 
which Mr. Darwin thoroughly identified in birds 
and animals as well—both men and women de- 
lighting te stain with gaudy colors not only their 
garments (whether woven stuffs or animal skins), 
but also their bodies, especially on the face. breast 
and arms. “See Me,” seems to have been the firsi 
aspiration of conscious life. Moses speaks of the 
dyed garments of his time, and enjoins purple 
stuffs for the tabernacle, and for the raiment of 
the priests. Purple garments were among the 
spoils of the Midians. Homer dwells no less on 
the value than the antiquity of the purple dye, and 
distinguishes his heroes by their colored robes. 
The races of the ancient stadium had their special 
colors, even as have those of today; and the dames 
of Rome waved their “gilded hair” at the triumph 
of the victors. 
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most crucial trituration; but whether any colored 
matters, being mixed, retain original elements of 
color, is a topic which Sir Isaac Newton and Mr. 
Delaval of England, and Messrs. Dufay, Bergman, 
Berthollet, etc., of France, left profoundly unset- 
tled. One fact, however—one that points toward 





the availability of any dyeing machine—is th: 
potent effect of oxygen in any coloring process. 
Pure water without air has no effect upon any 
properly dyed stuff; and hardly any color is 

fected by light without air Presumptively, no 
color would fade in a vacuum. A fresh photo- 
graphic “proof,” that under a clear sun would 

almost utterly in a few minutes, being wound 


lightly on an opaque cylinder will remain cl 
and sharp for many months; and the questior 
raised among painters in Rembrant’s time, whet 
was the most fatal enemy of their 
work, they might not by long continued 
so aerate every element in their pigments 
effects of time and air would be forestalled, and 
unfading pictures be produced. It seems 
that some genius who had the 1 
eternity did not put his life into the proble1 
grind on in unison with the mills of 

By these lights, it is evident that 
or oxygenizing properties of a dyeing machine at 
one way another, important consid 
What makes color, what sets or sharpens weak- 
ens it, taken as facts won practical 
manipulation of it, must all have bearing on the 


} 
since ne air 


or rations. 


out of the 


selection of a dyeing machine for any special pur- 
pose. Of course any specification of dyeing 
machine before this Association would be as 


tedious 


and 


as its advertisement would be gratuitous 
unseemly. The opportunity of addressing this 
intelligent and liberal fraternity should very rarely 
be construed as the privilege of airing 
or corporate claims. 

There are always certain epochs or sta 


ndividual 





advancement of any art, which a friendly rivalry 
takes pleasure in recalling. One of these is the 
invention and introduction of the firs f what is 

style of automatic dye 


called the “Ferris Wheel” 
ing machines. These men were 
imates of automatic dyeing 

country, ranking as originals with Howe and 
and McCormick in their special departments. 
Their method included a large wheel furnished 
with pockets for goods on its inner periphery, and 
revolving in a proportionate tub nearly filled with 
water or dye, to immerse and intermittently drain 
end aerate the goods. Their purpose was to do by 
machinery what had been done for centuries by 
hand, by the same ideal of results, nz im- 
nersing, shifting, draining and aerating the stock 
in constant alternation. 

Many and various devices and adaptations for 
different grades and styles of dyeing have followed 
ithe organization of this type, but their general 
principle, approved by the practice and test of 
many generations, remains the same. For sim- 
plicity of construction and operation, uniformity 
reliability of result, the elder may per- 
haps be indulged in the homely suggestion that 
“the old way is the best,” especially as reinforced 
by a choice among all later improvements. It is 
no invidious selfish suggestion, that something in 
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The Textile Mill Power Plant. 


LF WIS SANDERS, 90 West St., New York. 


function of a textile mill being the produc- 
of goods, its power plant is naturally of sec- 

idary importance. In the majority of mills it is 
probably regarded as a necessary nuisance and it 
is so from the standpoint that its construction and 
operation involve a line of management and spe- 
cialized knowledge that is entirely foreign to the 
main business of the mill. In fact to reach the 
maximum of economy requires a distinct mill or- 
ganization and a distinct power plant organization, 

each line of work is so highly specialized that 
men lle both lines efficiently. 


cannot handle 
RELATION OF MILL AND POWER PLANT. 

In spite of its position of secondary importance, 
the power plant is a y serious factor in the 
profit earning capacity of the mill; and the mill’s 
sole [ existence is its ability to make 


very 


reason for 
profits. Poor power plant design may reduce the 
output of a given mill and its operatives from 
one per cent. to five per cent. from this cause 
alone. Irregular speed will increase the number of 
defects in the product Poor artificial illumina- 
tion will increase the number of defects that escape 
detection during manufacture, when they could be 
remedied. and cause them to appear in the finished 
goods, deteriorating the quality of the mill’s prod 
uct I re the direct effects of the power plant 
ll production and they are almost en- 

of power plant design. 
is the effect on mill profits of the 
of the power plant. The oper- 
partly dependent on design and partly 
Frequently insufficient attention is 
economics of the power plant, as a 


expenses 


lant. because its total represent 


only three per cent. to five per cent. of the total 


} 

of the mill. It is, therefore, assumed 
ynomies that can be effected are not 
ouble involved, as their influence on 
-osts would be lost. The true meas- 
ulue of any possible saving i 
net annual profits, 
hem directly by the amount The 
s examined mills where the possible sav- 
power plant equaled over twenty per 
cent. of the annual profits. We all know how in- 
terested manufacturer would be in securing a 
single order that was so large it equaled ten per 
cent. of his annual business, yet the profit from 
that order would ordinarily only be ten per cent 
of the annual profits. How many mill men would 
show anything like the same nterest in 
a proposition to decrease the power plant costs by 
an amount cqual to ten per cent. of the annual 
The order secured may not be repeated 


profits? 
next year while the economy effected repeats itself 
rdlece , + 


expenditures 
that any ec 
worth the 
the total 
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because it will in- 
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THE OPERATING MANAGEMENT OF THE MILL. 


The operating management of the mill has to 
attend to the purchase of the raw material, its 
preparation and manufacture and the management 
of the mill operatives. On the efficient perform- 
ance of these duties depends the financial success 
of the mill. This same management also has to 
operate the complex power plant which has become 
a separate business in itself. This auxiliary busi- 
ness can very seriously affect the profits of the 
mill, if it be not well run. On the other hand the 
management cannot give the power plant the 
study and attention it deserves, without taking so 
much time from the mill work proper that the 
losses entailed throughout the mill will far more 
than offset the economies effected in the power 
plant. 

Important as the economical power plant is to 
the mill, it should never be lost sight of that econ- 
omies obtained here are dearly bought if they take 
the thought of the management from the mill. It 
would take a reduction of power plant costs of 
about twenty per cent. to offset a loss of mill effi- 
ciency of one per cent. It is evident that the 
power plant problem must be met without adding 
further work in that line to the already heavy 
burden on the mill management. On the contrary 
the management should be relieved of all care of 
the power plant and allowed to devote its entire 
energy to the mill proper. 

Manufacturers confine their business as closely 
as possible within the lines of their experience and 
specialize as much as possible. The cotton mill 
man, in fact, even specializes his mills, as far as 
possible, on various classes of cotton goods. He 
has even, in many cases, turned the selling of his 
goods over to commission houses as being special- 
ists in selling. Only when he comes to his power 
plant does he violate his rule of specialization. 
Until secently he had to enter into the power 
plant business whether he would or no, as there 
was no one else to do it for him. This is no longer 
the case and the continuance of it is only to his 
own detriment. It will be to the profit of those 
manufacturers who first take advantage of the new 
situation and evolve a proper method of divorcing 
the power plant busiress from the business of 
operating a textile mill. 


COOPERATION AMONG MILLS. 


In some cases the manufacturer’s power plant 
problem can best be met by the mill buying its 
power from the central station. That this solution 
has not met with more consideration is much mors 
the fault of the central station men than it is of the 
mill men. Very few of the central station manag 
ers are as yet willing to make reasonably low 
rates fer mill power. They will have to be edu- 
cated to the value of the uniform load of large 
cotton mills and made to see where their true 
interests lie. This frame of mind on the part of the 
central station man is largely attributable to the 
genesis of the clectric power industry. The cen- 
tral stations were originally put up exclusively for 
the purpose of furnishing electric light and power 
business was not considered. It is only within 
the last ten years that the power load has become 
of such great importance, and the construction of 
the power plants has been modified to meet the 
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change more rapidly than have the minds of the INVESTMENT BASIS OF POWER PLANT. 

men who operate them. They are still running a ; : : 

lighting business first and a power business sec- ‘eclaing upon the type Of power plant to 

ond; in a few years we will find that power is the © uct, Or upon the improvement or replace- j 
: business of the central stations and that the light- ment of an existing plant, the investment must be 
. ing load is a profitable by-product. considered. A high grade plant giving the maxi- 


In the case of the great majority of mills the Um economy of operation, show the 





. : ° ct Invectment walne in - a 
central stations either cannot or will not meet the be t investment value in a é al 1S 
. : i 2 _ . " > — 94.00 per tol may, where e ton 
conditions, and the purchase of power is not feas- , en , ) - ton, 
ible. The solution of the problem in these cases, °70W 4 cea investment value than a less eco- 
according to the ideas of the writer, calls for the "OMIcal Dut cheaper plant 





° creation of what is practically a separate power 
plant company to furnish the power for the mill. 
The sole business of the power plant organization 
would be the generation of the power and steam 
required by the mill at the lowest possible costs. 





. ° 1 written off This gives 2 Mer cen xe’ 

The mill would take power and steam from this — es ee ee ee fixed 
: . : ‘ ) > adder to } oneratin expences 
organization exactly as it would from a central ‘' ye adaed to th perating expense: 
paring the relative economies of several 





station. It might at first sight appear that this "'! : : 
method would be productive of friction between *signs or plants. When alterations to 
the mill and the power plant organization, owing ‘8 Plant are contemplated, it may be 
to the latter trying to make a record for low costs ‘® charge the improvement with a higl 
by curtailing the mill in the use of steam and C@¢Preciation than 10 per cent., Owing to 
power. This would not be so because the power t the ue OF tae improvement might be limited 
plant would be credited with the total steam and yy that of the old plant. In deciding to rey 

power supplied the mill, and the cost of produc- the new plant should 
tion would be figured per unit. The mill on the : ce fd charges on its invest- 
other hand could draw all the steam and power ™ENMt Dut the ola one should not, because i tne 
it required, and would be careful to keep all its "eW Plant t show economies sufficient to 
textile machinery in good repair, and to see that ibsorp its fixed charges, and to show a profit be- 
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no steam was wasted in manufacturing processes, — it will not pay to make the change 

as it would know that the power plant was charg- he rate of depreciation recommended, 10 per 

ing it with all it consumed, and that any waste C&Mt., 1s not advised on any idea that the power 

would be immediately shown up. plant machinery will be worn out in ten years, as 
The power plants of the larger mills are of 1 fact most of it should last twenty, under good 

sufficient size to permit of carrying out this scheme ™@nagement, an@ maintain its elciency It is 

independently, but the smaller mills could not do dvised because the advances in power plant equip- 
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so. There is no reason why the mills should not eer See 90 rapid that the plant may readily Dé 
cooperate in this matter, and a number of mills ”° aaa in ten years, and warrant replacemen 
have a power plant organization in common; the W!t# a more economical type. F 
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could be used with economy to each. bine, and will be n more so by some special 


The fact that mills are keen competitors should pIncat the jatter which the writer has in 
be no bar to cooperation as regards their power 9 V'C¥ {08 Sie purpore Of adapting © more specially 
| to mill conditions. This is not because the engine 


plants, any more than it would prevent their buy 
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the freeing of the mill management of all work 
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SEPARATE POWER PLANT ORGANIZATION, 
We w 1e the details of manag 
it mill power plants are to 
be ¢ under t tré f a separate power 
plant gal The power plants would be 
operated und he s ision of a central en 
9 e, | t the most convenient 


To this office the daily records 
would be sent, together with a report 
he mill office showing the number of looms and 
spindles at work and the output. These records 
would be promptly worked up and any power plant 
immediately notified of any falling off in its effi- 
ciency and the cause. A weekly report would be 
prepared for the owners of each mill, showing 
plant costs and efficiency and mill output 
and efficiency, in a form that would present a clear 
of the results being obtained and the c: 


of any changes. An inspecting engineer would 
from plant to plant as a critic on the operating 
force and to suggest improvements in methods 
A school of instruction for firemen and 
would be maintained at one of the 
and also an experimental station. 
\t the power plant used as an experim: 
tion new coals would be tested to check the results 
As broad a market as 


of the laboratory 
possible would be for the purchase of coal, 





power 


engineers 
power plants 


nt sta- 


tests. 





created 


so that the lowest prices could always be ob- 
tained without entailing the risk of getting an 
inferior coal. Any new devices that appeared 
worth investigating could be thoroughly tested out. 


the turers of such devices 


glad to submit them free for trial, if they 
were given the test results, as they would feel that 
test would lead to ib] 
of such tests would be sli 
ide in the regular 
All oil, packing and other sup 
bought on the results 

per dollar expended, careful records 
kept of the results obtained 
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Coal should be purchased on the basis of analy- 
sis from among the coals that have passed satis- 
factory service tests. Ail coal receiv be 





sampled and the samples sent to the central offic 
Premiums and penalties would be 
ed on the coal companies for any d 
the standard coal that they 1 
Chicago a 
inspector on something 
tons a year. The results are evidently 
sufficient to pay a profit to the c 
its customers’ money as well. 

We will thus have effected a reduction 


f¢ analvsis 





from 





In 
in 


Apalix er 
business 


company has built 
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1,000,000 





plant costs through having given them higher 
grade of supervision at a less cost per mill, opera- 
tion hy better trained firemen and engineers, a 


system of records and inspection that 
ately detect any defects of apparatus 
ness on the part of the men and enforce its c 


immedi- 





freer 
Tre¢ 





tion. the purchase of the most ec: mical coal, and 
of supplies that give the highest return for the 


and records that will prevent waste of sup- 
Besides being able to purchase the best 
in the market, we should be able to obtain a con- 
cession from market prices on account of the com- 
bined purchasing capacity of the p 


ants 


Very few 
mills realize what such savings might total because 
they are quite unaware of the extent of the losses 
The first step necessary in order to effect an econ- 
omy is to discover the loss. As pointed out, few 
plants have any system that discovers the loss. 
Complete plans should be prepared of each mill, 
giving the location of all valves, 


machinery, piping, 


raagmeene 


een ny. | Same ITT 


ene 
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changes and 
The relat 
the mill own 


manager. The owner woul 








ver his power plant as he had over his 
mil] [The relation of the mill management to the 











power plant would be that of a favored customer, 
all of whose requirements must be met. The man- 
agement would simply be relieved of the responsi- 
bility of carrying out the work. 

It would seem that we might safely arrive at 
several conclusions from the foregoing discussiot 

ng the | ollowing. 

The need of a higher grade of engineering skill 

i a more careful study of local conditions in 
the design of a mill power plant 


The Relationship Between Cones and Flyers 
Upon Cotton Roving Frames. 


FAY HAMLIN MARTIN, Boston, Mass. 


Che nes of a cotton roving frame are its most 








( ntial feature upon them depends the per- 
fect winding of the bobbin, and the more accurate 
their outlines, the more perfect the winding, and 
the more perfect the winding, the more perfect the 
roving that is produced. It is the function of this 


11 some of the conditions that enter 
ations for obtaining the true out- 
lines of a pair of cones. Most writers ignore 
these conditions or overlook them, whether inten- 
tionally or otherwise we do not know. We shall 
not speak of them all, for we cannot in the short 

We have assumed that you 
are all more or less familiar with the cotton rov- 
ing frame or the fly frame, as it is more! usually 
called, that you are acquainted with its principles 
and functicns. But perhaps it would be well for 
us to briefly outline what is required of the cones. 
The cones are for the winding of the bobbins, and 
to date no satisfactory mechanism has been de 
vised to take their place, although any improve- 
ment over the method now in use would be most 
welcome indeed, fer the good working of them 
depends upon a piece of belting, which we con- 
sider one of most important in all of the minor 
belts of a cotton mill. How bobbins are wound 
is often puzzling to even practical men, but it is 
simplicity itself. So many inches are delivered 
by the front roller per minute, and just the same 
number of inches must be wound upon a bobbin 
in the same time. Now consider the spindle and 
fiver as standing still, and we will assume that the 
roving will draw through the flyer without twist 
and without breaking. Thus it will be seen that 
the surface speed of the bobbin must equal the 
surface speed of the front roller, which is con- 
stant. This continues for one layer upon the 
bobbin, at the end of which time the revolutions 
of the bobbin is reduced in the right proportions 
to keep the surface speed the same as before, and 
so on until a full bobbin is formed. At the end 
of each layer an adjustment of the revolutions of 
the bobbin takes place, and this is done by auto- 
matically and positively moving the cone belt to 
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a new position. The amount of movement is the 
same all through the z of the bobbin { i 
given hank. As each layer is being put upon the 
bobbin, the cone belt is working upon certai1 
diameters of the cones to produce the right 
lutions to the surface speed always the san 
We trust that we have made this point plain, an 
we think you will see it when you nsider thi 
winding separate the 1 fl 
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But we have to put into the roving; to 


ccomplish this we dri spindle and flyer 

a positive speed, and in lation to the front 
roller. The bobbin is also driven at the sam: 
speed, and works as one with the spindle in form 
ing the twist, thus if the sy 


lle is making 1,250 
revolutions, the bobbin is making 1,250 revo 








lutions per minute, for the forming of the twist, 
but the bobbin has also got to do its winding 


addition, and as we have already shown, the wind 


ing is governed by the cones. It is the adding 


this variable speed of the cones to the positive 
speed for the forming of the twist, that the dif- 


ferential is used. Th: 
rounded by a g 

the machine builders speak in almost tones of awe, 
is nothing more or less than a plain adding m 
chine, and all that is reg f | 
variable speed of the cones to the positive spec 


of the mait 


mechanism, which is sut 
great deal of mystery, and of whicl 
: 
1 


1 





shaft, and do it in a positive and « 
manner, with as little 
think we hear 


Vy 


friction as possible. We 


tT 





some one saying, he is not stickin; 
to the subject, and has di 1 


oressed 


to tell us some 
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with that we reall; 


us see, our subj 


ct 
ind flyers upon 
‘an there be to 

that in all of 
the answer to 
al and hard 


neiple flyer, 


BODDEN FLIER. 


found that a very close relationship ex- 

close that the true outlines of the cones 

depend upon the type and size of fiver being used. 
Other conditions come in, 

the outlines largely. 

\ great deal has been written upon the subject 

ne drums and the peculiarity in the construc- 

tion of them, which at once arrests the attention 

of even the most superficial observer. We mean 

the fact that the cones are not of a straight uni- 

form taper, i. e 


but the flyer governs 


ul 


they are not right cones, but the 
top or driving cone is hollow or concave in its 


length, while the bottom or driven cone is convex 
in outline. Long articles have been written upon 
the explanation of the theory of this, but we 
have yet to find that the authors have ever taken 
into account the pressure of the presser upon the 
\ They all assume, and say, but not in 
rds, that the amount of rove 
constant, it 1s necessary to vary 
bobbin in proportion to the i 
stretching. 


to prevent 


ne inch on one cone 


each one-eighth increase in diameter of bobbin 
This i ite right as far as it goes, but they 
leave assume that the diameter of a strand 
of roving remains the same throughout the bob- 
bin. As a matter of fact the strand as it is laid 
upon the bobbin is of a 


less space 


less diameter, or occupies 
at the beginning than it does at the 
of a bobbin. This increase is very gradual 


DUNN FLIER. 


but constant and is caused by the pressure of the 
presser condensing the strand. This pressure is 
greatest when the bobbin is empty or small, and 
lightest at the finish or full bobbin. Other con- 
ditions to be considered are the speed of the 
spindle, slipping of the cone belt and the hank 
roving being spun. These must all be taken into 
account. Therefore, in finding the true outline, 
each layer of a bobbin of roving must be consid- 
ered separately and the diameters of the cones 
figured for that layer alone. Cones are really so 
many separate pairs of pulleys connected together 
in a continuous string. 

We will now submit a few proofs of our asser- 
tions with diagram showing that the style and 
type of flyer being used largely influences the 
true outlines. We show in Fig. 1, the outlines of 
two pair of cones, one pair of which, shown in 
full lines, were made to carry an 8 by 4 flyer, and 
spin the roving usually spun upon that size 1 1/2 
to 2 1/2 hank; the other pair, shown in dotted 
lines, were made to carry a 7 by 3 1/2 flyer. Both 
pairs of these cones were made for, and were used 
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in frames equipped with the usual type of flyer. exact center es n appear for very practical 
If the flyer had no influence over the shape of reasons, hence the presser is hung upon two 
the cones, the 7 by 3 1/2-inch size flyer would Tobin bronze bushings that are attached to the 
run all right upon the 8 by 4 cones but no satis- tube arm of the flyer. 
factory results can be obtained by swapping them The grooves that are in the presser that come 
around in this manner, neither will the 8 by 4. in contact with the bushings are in the Tt of 
flyer produce good work when the winding is segments of a circle, and the action of the presser 
done with 7 by 3 1/2 cones. We will also add is the same as though it were hung upon a single 
that the cones for 6 by 2 1/2 flyer are of a differ- pivot half way between an empty and full bobbin, 
ent outline than those shown and partly for the as befcre stated. The yn of the presser is 
same reasons. centrifugal, the same yon the comm flyer, 
To illustrate our argument further, we show but the lower portion act continuati yf the 
in Fig. 2 two types of flyers, both made to run tube, and gives pport to the roving S way 
ipon the same size of frame and in the same to the bobbin. A feature of this principle and 
space, but of entirely different principles. The construction enables arger diameter bobbin to 
ANALYSIS OF DUNN AND BODDEN BOBBINS 
BODDEN | 2% 3 3%2">/38]| pia. oF BOBBIN 
DUNN 1 \454] 474!/ 468]! 406 \it5] yaros 
7 ow ld 
+ ONS57.0147"| .01567|.0167"l0N76" ava. Thickness 
| 17 | 1G | 14 [4] LaveRrs on one sive 
1 i 
— mR soesen Bonbin 
| ‘os LL 
: %\) 1927 YARDS 
| JW 00 Oey 7 LENE LEE) 
rt a 
'BoRB ZZ Za 70 LAYERS 
| y ot LAYERS FROM|EMPTY BOBBIN 
‘DIAL? HLARG| 
1 , DUNN BOBBIN 
. V > 
a cemanenta vy rt ] wy te 
i i WLLL LAM, iil 2 2524 YARDS 
1 ee 95 LAYERS 
ef 
! 19 ig |8 5 LAYERS 
\ YOV\O7 Hee OBI" | .O1S6"|0i66)0I87)) AVG. THICKNESS 
\ 606 | 518 | 530 | 468 [237/165] vaanvs 
2” 2/2" >_ 3" BYz" >3%473i2 || DIA. OF BOBBIN 
GRAINS PER YARD OF AVERAGE EQUALITY ON BOTH 
31% MORE ROVING ON DUNN BOBBIN 
FIG. 3. 
flyer upon the left you will all recognize at once, be made upon the sa spaced frame, also the 
as it is considered the standard of the world and roving is more compactly wound. We will say 
well it might be so, for no change of any moment __ that this condensing does not all come from the 
has been made in it for the past fifty years and pressure of the presser upon the strand, but is 
millions of them are in use. The cones upon all largely due to the shape and principle of its 
makes of fly frames have been made and remade _ presser foot, in connection with the method of 
to run this style, and this only; if everything was threading. We have analyzed two bobbins, the 


in the winding, the cones have 
make it so instead of the flyer. 
is of a presser being hung upon a 
vertical axis, which is the hollow or tube arm of 
the flyer. The weighted or leg part of the presser 
has a centrifugal action and assists in compelling 
the presser finger to ‘have a centripetal action 
around its axis. 
The flyer shown 


not satisfactory 
been changed to 
Its principle 


upon the right, you are not 
so familiar with, but possibly you may recognize 
in it the so-called “Dunn-Flyer.” Its principle is 
of a presser being hung upon a horizontal axis, 
the center of which located approximately half 
way between an empty and full bobbin but the 





results of which we show in Fig. 3. 

These bobbins were taken at random from their 
respective frames, both frames were of the same 
size, and were built by the same firm, and both 
were run by the same girl, and at the same speed, 
making approximately four hank roving. One 
was equipped with Bodden flyers, of the type 
shown on the left in Fig. 2, with a pair of cones 
that were made carry said flyer, the other 
frame was equipped with Dunn flyers of type 
shown on the right in Fig. 2; this frame was sup- 
plied with a pair of cones that were worked out 
ind made to run the Dunn flyer. In this analysi 


we have tried to show 


in graphic 



































the prin- 








ciple of why different outlines of cones are neces- 
sary for differe: type fl 7. also different sizes 
if the same types 
» get the true es, each layer that is up 

bobbin ust be nsidered separately nd | 
this analysis, we show Fig you wv 
ee th 1 bobb es not i rease in ¢ mete! 
fast as when the bobbin is small as it does when 

s larg l the increase is different with d 


ferent flyers. We have shown the layers from an 


empty t i full bobbin, of each kind, in sections 
ind upon an enlarged scak The first section is 
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ral. 4. 
of layers from an empty bobbin to one 2 inches 
in diameter; the second section is of the layers 
that are hetween a bobbin 2 inches in diameter 
and one 2 1/2 inches in diameter; the next is 
from 2 1/2 to 3 inches, and so on up to a full 
bobbin You will notice that the average thick- 
ness of the lavers from the Dunn bobbin, in the 
first section is .o107, while from the Bodden bob 
bin it is .o125, also that there are 27 layers on the 
/ ° 
Dunn, against 19 on the Bodden, in the same 
space, with 606 yards from the Dunn, against 454 
from the Bodden. The average thickness at the 


full bob yin also varies, those on the Bodden being 
0176, while those on the Dunn are .0187, but it 
must be remembered that the Dunn bobbin is 
3 15/16 inches in diameter, against 3 5/8 inches 
for the Bodden 

In considering each new diameter of a bobbin, 
after a layer has been put on, for the outline of 
the cones, for a constant movement of the belt, 
it will readily be seen that the outline of the cones 
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will be as different as the layers are on their 
respective bobbins. 

We showin Fig. 4, the outlines of the cones 
used in making these bobbins, and as they have 
been worked out, and are now in practical opera- 
tion, it ought to show ccnclusively that the true 
outline of a pair of cones depends largely upon 
the type and size of flyer being used. Thus you 





will see that the relationship between cones and 
flyers is very close indeed, so close, that if the 
flyer is changed, the cones must be changed also; 
hence one dominates the other, and it is from 
this fact that no real beneficial improvements 
have been made in roving frames for many years, 
but by changing the type of the flyer, not only 
can more roving be put upon a bobbin, but it 
will be possible to so'improve the fly frame, that 
fine roving spindles can be run at a speed of 





2,000 revolutions, or better We could name 
other improvements, but that is another story. 
\ thing is considered right, just so long as 


there is nothing better known; this is why it has 
been possible for the English flyer to dominate 
the situation for the past fifty vears, and will do 
so for the next fifty vears to come, if bright and 
enterprising manufacturers do not assert them- 
selves and demand the improvements that can be 


had. 


Textile Testing in Europe and America. 





ROBERT J. ROGUET, 
138 Spring Street, New York City. 





While we must go a long way back to find any 
notable improvement in textile manufacturing, 
adopted in this country merely in compliance with 
European practice, and while the movement of in- 
ventive skill has rather been in the opposite direc- 
tion, there are certain methods which European 
manufacturers have adopted as the result of study 
and experience which it may be to our advantage 
to examine. Foremost among these is the inde- 
pendent testing of textiles for moisture, count, 
twist, strength, elasticity and other proper ties 
which can be expressed by accepted standards. 

Tests of textile or rather materials by manufac- 
turers who have gone to the expense of purchas 
ing the necessary equipment, may be satisfactory 
to themselves, but have not been found in Europe 
to be suitable as a basis of adjustment between 
buyers and sellers in the transaction of ordinary 
business, still less so in the matters of dispute 
where impartial expert testimony is called for. 

Besides the chain of silk conditioning and test- 
ing houses in all parts of the world, we have the 
group of seven testing establishments in the north 
of France, through which there passed in the year 
1907 no less than 225 million pounds of wool, cot- 
ton and other staples, in a more or less advanced 
stage of manufacture. In Germany, where the 
principles and practice of’ conditioning have been 
recognized by the national statutes, in addition to 
local testing houses, there is a central testing sta- 
tion at Gross Lichterfelde near Berlin, where dis- 
puted points as to textiles are investigated by ex- 
perts. As the general principle of subjecting tex- 
tiles to impartial testing has done much to promote 
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European developments, the logical inference 1s 
that the methods used by our competitors in the 
markets of the world, merit investigation and 
prompt adoption, so far as they harmonize with 
American requirements. It may therefore be to 
our advantage to consider a little in detail our po- 
sition in the question of testing textiles. 

When we recollect that 67 per cent. of the cost 
of our cotton goods’ product represents the ma- 
terials used by our manufacturers, it is a natural 
question why they do not all adopt the principles 

f testing applied to purchases of raw materials by 
the metal, chemical and paper industries. A sheet 
of paper, for instance, is apparently a simple prod 
uct. Yet all its components have at their various 
stages been submitted to mechanical or chemical 
tests of such a nature, that the paper manufac- 
turer knows exactly what he is getting and paying 
for. It is quite as important for the textile manu- 
gets no more than a legiti- 
ig isture, as to make sure he 
gets his right number of bales. Manufacturers 
would complain loudly if they only got 95 bales 
| ly sub 








y for 100, and yet they patiently 
rtness in weight represented by the 
presence of excess moisture, however it may hai 
been added. 


THREE INTERESTS AFFECTED, 








Our national cotton industry has three broad 
divisions: Manufacturers who spin for their own 
. rs who make yarns for sale, and manu 
facturers who purchase yarns. However these in- 
terests may be interwoven, they are all affected by 
the general question of testing, and particularly by 
that of conditioning. Taking first the case of the 
larger establishments comprised in the first two 
divisions subject of moisture in raw cotton is 
for them a living issue and a matter of dollars and 
cents It is a gratifying sign that planters 1 
cotton growing sates are forming an or- 
ga ion for getting into direct relations w 
American and foreign spinners. The first question 
which will confront them is that of moisture in the 














raw What has to be determined is the ) 
solu weight, apart from the question of the 


regain to be added. This absolute dry weight is 


only to be found in one way: by means of accu 
rate and impartial tests, without fear and without 
favor, with a view to avoiding the unseen losses 
that are now taking place. 

In this connection let me remark that by “con- 
ditioning,” I mean the determination of the quan- 
tity of moisture in any textile material, and not th: 
addition or removal of such moisture by natural or 
artificial means 


BUYERS AND SELLERS EQUALLY INTERESTED. 


To arrive at definite facts is alike in the interest 
of buvers and sellers. A prominent expert in raw 
cotton, when discussing this matter with us the 
other day, suggested that spinners would deriv 
much benefit from getting samples of their pro 
spective purchases of raw cotton tested for mois 
ture; the same principle applying to yarns. Buyers 
of yarns do not in all cases realize the sources of 
the cautiously veiled opposition to conditioning or 
testing, which is attributed to certain interested 
quarters. It is for buyers to investigate the mat 
ter, taking the advice embodied in the old Latin 


proverb: “Let the buyer look out for himsel 
3uyers of raw cotton are also frequently seller; 
of yarns, and in capacity stand in need of im- 
partial tests: partic rly in cases of disputes with 
yarn buyers. Conditioning is not a matter of opin- 
ion, but (to use a legal phrase) a “finding of fact.” 

Records of actual tests on a large number of 


ers 


l 





cases Of cotton yarns, have lately shown an appall- 
ing lack of uniformity as to moisture, only accu- 
rately revealed by the process of conditioni: 


le 


WOOL TESTING. 





[he whole subject of testing wool is now being 

dealt with by a representative committee of woolen 

f ‘rs. Which of our members will seri- 

tusly maintain that we have less interest than our 

( lleague n the wos len indu ry as » not pay- 

ng yr the X ¢ s orn W 
or semi-manuf 1 mate 





What has been said as to the importance of 





testing textile materials, applies with equal force 
) the application in the case of finished products, 
f the tests establishing their intrin 





»-date manufacturer is as 
iten testing his competitor’s goods as his own; 
f I on of values by accu- 
rate comparison. The value of a thorough system 
f 1 the evil results of its absence, have 
been illustrated by the regrettable mis- 
take of our authorities in not recognizing that the 

re off 1 | | \merican khaki cloth 
English fabrics. Had the samples been 
subjected to impartial comparative tests, the 
‘apacity —f the American manufacturers would 
have been promptly recognized, and they would 
have had an opportunity of competing for the icen- 
tical I re British makers. 
cts are not yet published, 
I cy and red 
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il specifications placed befor 
While the whole f 
enough is known to 








tape have been working to the antage of 
American manufacturers, owing to the absence of 
such comparative tests as would have undoubtedly 





yved their superior ability in the textile industry 
Gentlemen, testing cr conditioning is a matter 
which comes home to all of us, whether as buyers 
or sellers of raw cotton yarn, or fabrics. Let us 
look at it with broad minded discernment and with 
a common desire to facilitate the conduct of ex 
tensive and profitabie business operations. 








The Place Which the Cotton Manufacturer 
Fills in the Economy of the Nation. 


E. HOWARD BENNETT, 31 Nassau St., New York City. 


Whenever an industrial breathing spell occurs, 
we hear complaints that there are too many spin 


dles in the cotton industry; but there will always 
be occasions of this kind, and they afford an op- 
portunity for invention and economy. Necessity 
is the mother of invention and it is not alone in 
oduction that chances for improve- 
ment in the cotton goods industry occur. The 
opportunities for better methods of distribution, 
especially in the retail trade, are very considerable. 
In round numbers the annual cost of domestic cot- 
ton goods in the United States to consumers ag- 
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$1,900,000,.000 r $12.50 tor 


gregates 2 each man, 
woman and child of a population of 80,000,000. 

Of this $1,000,000,000, about 23 per cent. is taken 

by the farmer and factor and other agencies in 

getting the raw cotton to the mill; about 27 per 

by the manufacturer to pay for oils, starch, 

lepreciation, labor, dividends and other 

putting the completed goods into the 

ls of the selling agent; and 50 per cent. by the 

-rchant, that is, by the commission house jobber 


iler. The cost of commission house ser- 
reduced in 
works upon a 


has been recent years and the 
small margin, but the 
have increased enor- 
generation and they 
a ig 33 1/3 per cent. of the $1,000,- 
it the American people pay for domestic 
The > expenses alone, of the 

retail dry goods 

the annual turn- 


aiso 


now take a str 


000,000 


in mind that the 

ntages are figured downward from the aggregate 
$1,000,000,000 of domestic cotton goods to 
consumers. Figuring upward, the 

33 1/3 per cent. of the retailer becomes 50 per cent. 
upon the price at which he receives the merchan- 
| 1 the combined 50 per cent. of the selling 
bber and retailer is, of course, equivalent 

cent. upon the actual cost and reason- 
upon the goods since delivery to the 


above per- 


all of the American cotton goods 


consumers are put into the hands of 
agents at a cost and reasonable profit 
aggregating $500,000,000. The wholesale and retail 
merchants have added 100 per cent. of the entire 
$500,000,000 to their cost when the fabrics finally 
reach the consumer; but this $500,000,000 is 100 per 
the cost and reasonable profit to the 
- itis but 50 per cent of the $1.000,c00.- 
epresents the aggregate cost of domestic 
ds to the American consumer. This ex- 
of percentages is important to avoid con- 
und it brings us back to our original prop- 
that the merchants take 50 per cent. of the 
id by the American people for domestic 
that the manufacturer takes 27 per 
f supplies other than 
raw cotton; and that the farmers take 23 per cent 
includins cost of delivering the raw material 
to the mi 
The school text books teach us that human in- 
dustry is divided into the three branches of Agri- 
culture, Manufacturers and Commerce. All of 
these are largely represented in the cotton indus- 
try. It will be seen that the merchants take the 
largest percentage of the combined production 
The percentage taken by the railroad is less im- 
portant than most people think and it is estimated 
that the total cost of transportation of the prod- 
ucts of American cotton mills to the selling houses, 
jobbers, ret ‘s and consumers does not aggre- 
gate over 2 per cent., or about $20,000,000 of the 
$1,000,000,000. A careful survey of the whole sub- 
ject shows that in transportation as well as in 
manufacturing, the tendency has been towards re- 
ducing the cost, while in the retail distribution the 
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tendency has been in the other direction. We do 
not argue that the increased cost of the retailers’ 
services is an unmitigated evil. Perhaps their 
value to the public has grown in the same pro- 
portion. We merely indicate that the manufacturer 
has been performing his part of the missionary 
work of clothing the American people and setting 
hem up in housekeeping at a much lower cost 
than the merchant. 

The entire so-called science of political economy 
has concerned itself for 150 years merely with the 
production of wealth, so that it has been lately 
felt that the question of distribution of wealth was 
not receiving its fair share of attention. So in a 
similar manner in the cotton industry the question 
of production seems to have overshadowed that of 
distribution and the promotion of increased trade. 

While I have dealt somewhat boldly with the 
above percentages of production and distribution, 
[ hope not to suffer the fate of the judge down in 
Maine whose decisions were a marvel of judicial 
wisdom and so long as he refrained from explain- 
ing the process by which he arrived at his con- 
clusions, they were never overruled by the upper 
courts. Intoxicated by success he began to give 
reasons for his opinions and his reasons were so 
inferior to his conclusions that his decisions from 
that time forward began to be upset by his su- 
periors. The American mills bought 5,195,750 
bales of cotton in the year 1906-7 which cost about 
$303,00¢,000, but only 3,785,992 bales went into 
cotton cloth, and this cotton cost $227,057,512. 
‘he average cost of cotton during 1006-7 was 
11.46 cents per pound, and the 23 pound tare out, 
we figured the total production of American cotton 
goods at 8,000,000,000 yards, or 100 yards for each 
man, woman and child in the United States, valued 
at a trifle over 6 cents per yard at the mill and 
weighing about 4 yards to the pound. 

In this way we obtained a cost of $6.25 at the 
mill for cotton goods for every man, woman and 
child in the United States; and a cost of $12.50 
for the same goods delivered to the consumer. A 
ingle dollar per capita added to the present con- 
sumption of cotton goods would give the retailers 
of the United States $80,000,000 additional business, 
of which the merchants would take $40,000,000, the 
manufacturers $21,600,000 and the farmers $18,400,- 
000, I have shown how modest is the compensa- 
tion of $6.25 per capita which the cotton manufac- 
turer receives to pay for his raw material, supplies, 
labor, dividends and all other expenses. It is not 
probable that the cotton manufacturers receive 
from the people of the United States more than 
fifty cents per capita for dividends and profits 
upon the entire domestic production of cotton 
goods.”’ 


Cancellations of Orders. Their Cause and 
Remedy. 


WALTER S. NEWHOUSE, New York City. 


The dry goods trade presents to one not familiar 
with the cause, a condition of affairs which, if not 
unique, is at least extraordinary. In all other 
trades and kinds of business a contract, whether 
verbal or written, is still a contract with all the 
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word implies. In the dry goods trade a contract tomers will cancel their orders. and thus afford him 
appears to be such only in the event that both 1 chance to fill all orders at least in part. 
parties find it to their mutual convenience to ac- It thus appears that the root of the evil lies in 
knowledge its existence. the fact that cancellations of orders once given 
From the earliest times the law of contracts has ire accepted as a matte: 
been recognized and upheld, and the observance of teenies 
a contract is the foundation stone upon which the THE REMEDY. 
whole of our business structure is built. The 
The capitalist, the farmer, the producer, the con- statute known as the Statute of Frauds and 
sumer, and business men in all branches of enter- juries, and this statute of English origin, ha 
prise are daily entering into relations with each come a part of our law. In brief, it provides (so 
other, which are undertaken upon the assumption ar as is applicable to the subject under discussion) 
that each party to the contract will live up to his that no contracts for the sale of merchandise shall 
portion of it, and should either fail to do what he > enforcible where the amount involved is over 
has agreed to do, the law compels the offender to Fifty Dollars, unless there has been 
make restitution to the party aggrieved. nd acceptance under the contract, 
Why should the dry goods trade be conducted has been some memorandum in 
upon different lines? signed by the party to be charged 
The conditions in this trade are not dissimilar to This statute, originally intend 
that of any other, and the law that is applicable to igainst unscrupulous seller might c 1 that 
contracts made by the banker or the broker is the a certain contract of sale existed and perjure them- 
same as that which can be invoked by the buyer selves to prove its existence, has be “ome a shield 
and seller of dry goods in the hands 
If a man gives an order for a thousand pounds enter into 
at a certain price per pound, it is pre- certain price 
sumed thi 1g expects to take what he has con- annot 1 
tracted for, and if he does not, the seller com- 
pels him to accept the same; on the contrary, if 
an gives an order for a thousand yards of ma riting : 
terial, at 50 cents a yard, he gives it apparently not accepted 
with the mental reservation that he will take it up- and you cannot hold 
n two conditions: First, that he cannot buy else- me to the bargain.” Under the circumstances the 
where and before the time of delivery, for 40 cents, is helpless. 
goods that will answer the same purpose as those 
1’ which he has contracted to pay 50 cents that » mere receipt of a “copy of order” |} 
Second, that when the time of delivery comes he uyer binds him to accept the goods and : 


‘ 
take only as many of the goods as he can use vritten contract. Such is not the case. Tl 


of course by the seller. 


as been in existence from earl 


of equally unscrupulous buyers, who 
contracts of purchase of goods, at a 
ni secure in the knowledge that they 


{ 


sugar, 


inder existing conditions, be c 
} rotection of 


called upon 


eat 


1€ 
that may be a thousand yards or five hundred ute provides that the memorandum in order 


) 
to 
or none, as may best suit his interests. hinding must be signed by the party to be charged; 
ould he ascertain that he can buy them cheap- n the maiorits is tl 
d he see fit not to receive entire order nt 
y cancels the order in whole or in part, 

1 leaves the seller with the goods on his hands. 
4 ‘a “ age aS Sine 

Whose fault is this 1s it the mills, is = ane *n the parties in reference to the particular 

ymmission house, is it the selling agency's, or is iiiicien Sietk aadiiy ‘Seltiews te Gadaw Gs. Udit 
it the purchaser’s? The blame must be laid som ena Ce Se aaa eed ane 
afoue va -ontract, must contain all the material terms 


: : 
of cases this is the buyer t is 


‘essary that 


| arty shall sign any 


7 1 


contract or form. The contract may, and 
many cases is evidenced by letters passing be- 


fhe mills are naturally, continually pressing the © Se CO es such S ee. eee eee 
selling agent for orders, so that their plants shall ‘tetms and date of delivery. If any of these ele- 
not lie idle. The commission house is equally in- ents is lacking in the correspondence, the mem- 
terested in large sales, upon which its commis- ©randum is not such a one as satisfies the statute, 


based The selling agent is between the unless by the terms of the correspondence it is 


fa di 


a dilemma. On the one hand he is lear that the particular order in question 


ns t . was 
continually prodded by his mill for more given for the same quantity of goods and upon 
On the other hand he hesitates to send the me ter? as other and previous orders be- 
in too large orders to his mill for fear of cancel- veen the same parties. 
lation. the assumpt 
While the buyer, secure in the knowledge that 
he will not be called upon to live up to the terms 
of his contract, gives orders greatly in excess of 
the quantity he can use. 

Another cause of this unsettled condition is that 
the selling agent frequently sells goods which he 
knows it is bevond the power of his mill to manu- 
facture. In other words, although the mill is sold 
up on a certain line the agent still continues te 
take orders on that line. 

Presumably this is done with the expectation 


and, indeed, the hope that some of his other cus- 





CORRESPONDENCE AND NOTES 


Upon Textile Topics 
At Home and Abroad. 


INCREASING THE CAPACITY ON A LARGE 
JACQUARD MACHINE. 


BY JEAN PAUL. 


Pressure or split harness are used in 
weaving very fine damask goods where ex- 
tremely large patterns are desired, two or 
three threads being drawn through one mail 
edge, and occasionally the number reaches 
eight. made with a number 
of eyes to correspond to the number of ends 
that are to be used. 


The mails are 


An increase in the number of ends placed 
in the mail eyes increases the capacity of the 
} proportionately. Sometimes 


macnine two, 
four 


connected to- 
gether which necessitates the making of a 
very large pattern. 


three or machines are 
It is impossible to make 
as clear an outline on the figure with this 
form of harness as when the so-called full 
this 


harness is where 


hook controls one thread in the pattern, 


used. In way one 
there being severai threads in one mail eye, 
the outline of the figure is determined by 
that mail eye. 
front of the 
being determined by 


Harness shafts are placed in 
board, the number 
the number of ends in 
a mail and the ground weave of the design. 
The extra harness are to weave the ground 
work. It can be readily seen that if some 
division was not made of the ends in the 
mail it would be a very coarse weave. Fig. 


comber 


1 shows how that division is made. 

The design calls for an eight-harness satin 
weave, so that eight shafts will be required at 
the front of the comber board. This extra 
harness has long eyes, about half an inch 
longer than the height of the jacquard shed. 
The eight threads that pass through one mail 
are drawn single through the shaft harness 
and straight down. This will generally 
cause every thread to be individual in the 


ground harness, although there are eight in 
one eye of the jacquard. The capacity of 
the machine is multiplied eight times so that 
an 800-hook machine would make a pattern 
of 6,400 ends. 

The design is painted on design paper, but 
without ground weave, as this is controlled 
by the shaft harness. Several picks of filling 


FIG. I. 


are placed in the cloth from one lift of the 
figure or one card; the number of picks for 
one card being determined by the structure 
of the fabric. The less the number of picks 
of filling to one card and the less the num- 
ber of ends in one mail, the finer will be the 
outline of the figure. The shaft harness 
change for every pick in regular satin or 
twill order according to the weave, one har- 
ness being raised, another depressed, the 
others half way. The harness that is raised 
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will form the ground figure, the harness that 
is depressed will tie the figure yarn to be 
raised. The shaft harnesses are generally 
raised by the jacquard, two hooks being 
used at each end of the shaft. The card 
from the two hooks are attached to a small 
wood pulley, this in turn being connected to 
the harness shaft. When the hooks are 
down the harness is at the bottom shed. 
Lifting one hook raises the harness half the 
distance; by lifting both hooks the harness 
is raised to the top shed, as shown in Fig. 2. 


the distance the harness is 
irom the reed a very small shed is necessary. 
The additional strain on the yarn from the 
use of the shaft harness necessitates as small 
a shed in the jacquard harness as possible. 
The yarn must be of very good quality. 


Considering 


SPLIT HARNESS. 


This form of harness is practically a pres- 
sure harness, but of smaller capacity. Fig. 
3 illustrates how the capacity of a machine is 
doubled. Two couplings are attached to one 
harness thread and hook, so that when one 
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hook lifts two threads are lifted also; the 
threads are frequently doubled in each mail 
eye. This wouid 
coarse weave, but to divide the 


arrangement make a 


threads in 
the ground weave, rods are passed through 
the upper portion of each row of couplings. 
These rods are operated by can 
hooks in the machine. In this way single 
thread, plain twill or satin weaves 
made. 


IS Or special 
can be 


TWILL MACHINES. 

These machines perform practically the 
but on 
a smaller scale, and without the use he 
shaft harness. gle action machine 
that would ordinarily have 12 rows of hooks 
has 24 r 
motion, 


same work as the pressure harness, 
On a sin 


twilling 


~ 


there ar ly 2 rows of 


ywws, when fixed with 


but 





needles, one needle controlling 
Separate harness threads are tied 
the hooks, but as one needle 
hooks, the 


two threads would 


gether, making a coarse w: 
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motion works the threads independently 


the ground weave and in the tying of the 


hgure. 


Special hooks are placed in the machine 


mgside the regular ones at each end of 


the long row. These hooks are connected 
the bar that passes through each row of 
irness near junction of the neck card, 


,each row of hooks can be 


so that practicall: 


th 


hey were regular shaft har- 
straight twill or 


yperated as 


ess, and a satin weave 


th can be ven by the twilling motion 


. , 1 
vitnout jacquard cards 


he orippe bla es 


are made so that they 


be turned out of the way of the regular 


ks, but in the 


path of the twilling hooks. 


rolled by small iron bars 


¢ 
t 
the blades 


according to thi 


plain weave the bars would 


alternate blades; for four- 
first, fifth 


- satin to the 


and so on; for 
first, ninth and 
nnecting bars would be re 

are operated by a smal! 

notches are placed ac- 
cording to the weave 
design paper without the ground 
this bei 1a the 
When the jacquard lifts the figure 


small notch m 


desired. The design is 


placed on 


veave, formed by twilling 


t10)N. 
ves the grippe blade so that 


rtain row of hooks is left down for bind 


whether twill or satin weave. A 


r notch presses back the blade so that 
bar hook that will raise a 
the 


remains in contact 


according to weave. 
with 
1 more picks, or 1s pre 
This 


uubles the capacity of the 


7 = 1 
for several picks. 
10n not onl 


but saves much time 


in making 


Germany, the hours of labor 


nills are generally 10 per day. 
the day 


8.15 to 12; pause to 


usual division of is as follows: 


8; pause to 8.15; 


1.20; 1.230 to 4: pause till 4.15; 4.1§ to 7. On 
Monday morning work begins at 8 and on 
Saturday it ends at 5.30. Several mills work 
one to two hours less, but others work from 
6&4 to 68 hours per week 
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LABOR CONDITIONS IN GERMANY. 


BY JAMB&S STRAND 


Circumstances lend immediate interest to 
all that concerns the cost of textile produc- 
tion in Germany. Tariff revision prospects 
and the pressing question of the valuation of 
German imports, render it intensely import- 
ant that each American manufacturer should 
recognize how he stands in comparison with 
his German competitors. He needs to know 
the truth whatever that may be and in a mat- 
ter of this kind the incontrovertible truth is 
Believe the German 
manufacturer and his help is liberally paid 
and most comfortably situated. 


none too easy to get. 
Believe the 
Social Democrat and the German mill-opera 
tive is among the most wretched of 
tures. One cannot implicitly accept the un- 
supported testimony of either and there is no 
need to do so. 


crea 


German conditions have been investigated 
by third parties, of whom one is Dr. Arthur 
Shadwell, author of “Industrial Efficiency.” 
Within the last few months a body of six 
English workmen (the Gainsborough Com- 
mission) have been through Germany on a 
tour of inquiry. All accounts show that the 
pay of the German workman has improved, 
that rates vary by districts widely and that 
the standard of comfort is anything but uni 
form. Unmistakably they indicate that at best 
German wages are low, German rents high 
and German food dear. If the German 
workman is spared the agony of insufficiency 
that is because of the excellence of his own 
management, the general continuity of em 
ployment and his contentment with condi 
tions that do not satisfy those who breathe 
freer air. The saying that pay is improved 
is borne out by declarations like that of an 
employer, Herr Geheimrath Hermann Vogel 
of Luzenau: “Something like 50 years ago, 
when I was a boy, the normal rate for Chem- 
nitz weavers was 75 cents a 
woman, $1.50 for a man. 


week for a 
Wages rose to 
$2.25 and $3 and now instead of $1.50 we 
pay $3.75—an increase of 
From 


150 per cent. r 


Chemnitz, and Saxony in general, 


come a large proportion of America’s im- 


ports from Germany and Herr Vogel’s 
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words tell why certain woven productions 


are cheap. He is a maker of plain wool and 
mohair goods, of velvets and plush, table- 
and furniture. 


workmen 


covers The deputation of 
ascertained that male 


weavers earned in his mill between $4.50 and 


English 


$6 and a few exceptionally good ones even 
$7.50; girls from $2.50 to $3.75 and the best 
as much as $4.50 weekly. 

Saxony is notoriously the area of low 
wages and poor living, and of industrial areas 
This is 
rates than 
In the Saxon town 
of Crimmitschau, for example 


it is perhaps the worst in Germany. 


not to say that no lower 


are 
named above are paid. 
, dyehouse men 
are valued at $3.65 to $3.75 a week, but in 
‘ural High such ob- 
tained for $2.50 or $2.60 a week and that 
with no 


Germany have been 


payment for overtime. Again in 


where home-workers abound, 


some of the 


Thuringia, 
world’s worst examples of 
sweating are noted and not alone in the toy, 
leather and clothing industries, 
the woolen trade. In the mountains about 
\polda, Stadtsulza and Eckhardtsberga 
needy people work at all rates down to half 
a cent per hour and the infamy of these con- 
ditions enlightened 


feel. 


but also in 


Germans very keenly 
One has no right to accept this slavery 
as representative, albeit a Home Industry 
Exhibition in Berlin last vear gave the best 

f of its The assertion that 
xerman wages are low rests on no picked 


proo existence. 
( 
examples of extremes. 

The Gainsborough Commission received 
from the firm of Krahnen & Gobbers of Cre- 
feld, owners of the largest silk mill in that 
city, information as to the payment of their 
men. The average for men is put between 
$4 and $4.50 and out of 600 and more em- 
ployed only four or five take home $7.50. 
Women in this mill get from $3.75 to $4.50. 
Crefeld home workers, weaving material and 
designs supplied, on looms which are their 
own property, make from $4. 
the wife by assisting makes $ 


to $4.50 and 


5 
. 
5 


The mate- 
rial is largely for cravats and scarves and a 
whole family working in the mill, or at home, 
may earn in total from $15 to $17.50 in a 
week. 

Dr. Shadwell,—an 


impartial Englishman 
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with no case to color or theory to support,— 
found it to be the rule that in America gen- 
eral wages are nearly twice i 
Germany. 

Shadwell’s earnings 
cotton weavers is flattering to Germany be- 
cause he has accepted the highest 
excluded the 


as high as in 
comparison of 


rates and 


lowest in making his calcula 


Taking English earnings as the base- 
this is how 


tion. 


line, the ratios stand: 


Cotton Weavers 
England 
Germany 
United States 


In the 
sharper: 


wool nN 


Woolen Weavers 


England .. Females, 


i 
\Iales, 100 


\Iales, 8o 


100; 
Germany 
United 


Females, 77; 
States ...Females, 177: 


Al on Bin > 
Jd Male D> 135 
To understand 


one has to 


the international position 
realize that a woman weaving 


woolens in America draws wages equal to 


the combined pay of a sister in England and 


a cousin in Germany! 


\ natural inquiry is about the number of 
hours worked. German Factory Laws pro- 
hibit the employment of women for longer 
than 11 hours on week davs 
Saturdays. The effect of 
create a normal working week 


~ 


] } ~ 
and 10 hours on 


the rest 


iction is to 
of fron 


to 60 hours. The precise time varies, 


specimen weeks will show 


mill runs 58 1/2 hours in summer, | 

winter; a Chemnitz knit goods factory 61 1/2 
hours summer, 60 I 

mill at M. 


vear round: a 


2 hours winter; a cot- 
Gladbach 57 1/2 hours the 
Elberfeld 62 
most part, de 


ton 


woolen mill at 


1 


hours. Operatives, for the 


cline to work before 7 a. m., at all events in 
winter, and this pushes the hour for leaving 
work late in the day. 

Low as are wages, dear as is food, the 
as any one who sees him knows 


believes in big eating and indulges his appe- 


German 


tite as freely as possible. 
to monotony in the 


He is not averse 
composition of his 
meals and not very seriously concerned over 


their nutritive value. Beef which has been 
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boiled for soup contents him for his meat- 
meal. Horse-flesh he appreciates as a 
change diet when penury does not oblige him 
to adopt it exclusively. But of animal food 
the basis is pork and like all other meats in 
Germany, pork-prices have been advanced 
hugely. It is State policy to foster agricul- 
ture as well as manufacture and to make 
Germany, so far as may be, self-supporting 
in food supply. To the consternation of in- 
dustrialists and hungry, ill-paid 
men, scales of duty 


have been enforced within the last two years 


working 
and sets of restrictions 


that have made living costs greatly higher. 
lo this cause may be attributed largely the 
strikes which still occur by hundreds and 
the protestations of 
that 


manufacturers who cry 
ruining them. Official 
Germany pursues its policy unmoved—con- 
vinced that the end will justify the hard- 
ships. 


Protection is 


The compulsory insurance provision is a 
mitigating circumstance in the German’s life. 
He pays, according to his earnings, between 
3 1/4 and g 1/2 cents a week, or some 2 per 
cent. of his wages and thus qualifies at 70 for 
an old age or sooner for an infirmity pension. 
After 35 years of payment—which is the av- 
contributions—a man gets an an- 
nual sum between $28 and $57 for old age, 

r between $40 and $90 for infirmity. In 

fund employer, employed and 
co-operate and its existence renders 
the workman proportionately better off. It 


+} 
ui 


erage Ol 


amassing the 
State 


is the case too that large employers in Ger- 

lany experiment in forms of welfare work 
which does not invariably earn the gratitude 
of the beneficiaries. Residential homes have 


been built in Saxony for single girls, 


who 
Work- 


men’s dwellings erected by employing firms 


have declined to make use of them. 


‘ouse the suspicions of the Socialist element 
Coffee 
and meals are provided at cost in this place 
and the firm organizes a burial fund in that, 
choral society 


that is always strong in the country. 


ora or endows some recrea- 


tion rooms Some go farther and enjoy 


more of the confidence of their people than 
others. But in general it is not palliatives 
that German workmen want. 


Their pill is gilded but it is bitter in the 
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mouth, as the interminable succession of 
strikes in textile Germany shows. From end 
to end of the Empire discontent is manifest. 
The workingman when not actively on strike 
is “passively obstructing” in the interests of 
such as are. Small and grudging advances 
are gained but none commensurate with the 
enhanced cost of supporting life and none 
which puts the German on the economic 
footing of the American or even the British 
mill operative. 


——$———_———_____—_ 


ENGLISH NOTES. 


(By Our Special Correspondent.) 


General exports decline still and unem- 
ployment rests serious, but we are not with- 
cut brighter signs. The steel trade is better, 
building is brisker and orders for textiles 
irom non-industrial British districts are not 
bad. Wool is remarkably firmer and the 
nibbling buying of bright goods for Ametica 
and of worsted yarn for Germany a 
counted to the good. The open chance of a 
spinner’s lock-out over a 5 per cent. reduc 
tion in wages iniuses no life into the flat 
imarkets for cotton. Reports tell that there 
is still a heavy weight of dearly bought cot- 
ten cloth unconsumed in the East. 


* * * 


All the heavy woolen chambers call for 
apologies from, the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association. With indifference to 
truth the Association has said our tweeds 
are “garbage puiped and rolled out to look 
like cloth,” are made from “rags and rub- 
bish from the most disease-infected slums. 

cobwebs, floor-sweepings and garbage 
of all kinds.”” Admission of the fabrics into 
Canada is “little less than a crime.” Yet the 
Canadian mills are customers for these same 
shoddy-blends aud the Association is pre 
sumed to know that after washing, carbon- 
izing, dye-stripping and dyeing the original 
rag is as clean as surgical-dressing. The As- 
sociation has no room to talk of crime; it is 
playing with matches inside a magazine of 
powder. 


superb 


* * * 


Textile manufacturers are now expecting 
to receive circulars like some sent out to the 
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indignation of inetal-traders in Birmingham 
The U. S. consul asks on behalf of the tariff 
revising Ways and Means Committee for 
certain intimate particulars, viz: The name 
ci the establishment, the article produced, 
the costs of labor, material, officials and 
clerks, fuel, supplies, repairs, taxes, interest, 
depreciation and insurance. There are re- 
quests for a furiher description of the article, 
ior particulars of the total wages paid to 
men, women ani persons under 16. In Bir- 
mingham the ietter has created a sensation. 

Regarding the circular critically, some 
people are wondering what can be the 
earthly good, ether to Congress or them- 
selves, of disclosing such information. If 
they give exact answers the figures will 
cover such varieties of fabrics as to be 
uninformative to anybody. Owing to dif- 
ferences of account keeping costs of 
one item in one mill cannot be fairly 
compared with costs ascertained after the 
system prevailing in another mill. Manu- 
facturers are told—although not just in so 
many words—that by making costs look high 
they will promote tariff reduction. This 
proves no great temptation, however. Ordi- 
narily the particulars desired are not to 
hand in the form prescribed, the request is 
from a foreign source and compliance with 
its terms may ior all he knows be to the 
manufacturer’s disadvantage. The manu- 
facturer is inclined ‘to say, “Give me par- 
ticulars from American mills first and then 
Vll think about it.” Thinking about—and 
incidentally sneering at the supposed im- 
pertinence of the communication are the 
total results so far at Birmingham. 


* © * 


Wool combing employs in Bradford 5,000 
and odd people chiefly at inadequate wages 
and involves the use of certainly 1,200 
combs. ‘The statistics of the trade are not 
quite fresh, but the two principal combing 
companies have a capitalization of some $6,- 
000,000. There are private concerns besides 
and some spinners have combs so that an 
idea is obtainable of the extent of the indus- 
try. Bradford is the nursery of English 
Socialism and a Socialist member of the City 
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Council now preposes “as a step in the di- 
rection of the Letterment of the common 
people” that the municipality acquire ‘“own- 
ership and control of the wool combing in- 
dustry” of the district. The matter is com- 
ing to a vote and in view of all that has hap- 
pened to combines and private concerns in 
this keenest of cutting trades this invitation 
to civic bankruptcy ought to be interesting. 
* * * 

Some 1,700 offers to lease foreign-held 
patents have been advertised within a few 
months and it has been already explained 
that these represent endeavors to avoid the 
establishment of British works. But manu 
tacture is being transferred to England in a 
number of cases, as may be seen from this 
jist of firms in addition to that published in 
the September issue: 


Deutsche Waffen & Muintions (rifles) 
works (probably Wales) 
Buffalo Specialty Co. ...... works London 

Clinton (Mass.) Wire Cloth Co. 

works (probably Cheshire) 
Stoley Electrophone Co. (Chicago) ($300,000 
plant) works Coventry 

Pacific Electric Heating Co. (Ontario) 
works Coventry 


IXstate agents say that the number to date 
is certainly thirty German and American 
concerns, some of which, like the Stolz Co. 
of Chicago, intend to manufacture here for 
the export market. Already some are ask- 
ing for remissions of local taxation which is 
hardly possible. 

* * * 

Particulars have been given of the ruin of 
a new steel boiler by feed-water into which 
ammoniacal liquors from a_ suction-gas 
plant had escaped. A second instance gives 
warning to those who bleach by sulphur. 
The boiler at a blanket mill has had its tubes 
eaten out by the product of sulphur fumes. 
Sulphur di-oxide gas leaked from the stove 
house and fell into the adjoining mill dam 
where it entered into solution. Thus sul 
phurous acid formed which oxydized quick- 
ly to sulphuric acid and with this dilution 
the manufacturer had been raising his steam 
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For 


where the power required is 


auxijiary power in  out-buildings, 
water- 
motors of the triple plunger type are find- 


ing some mill employment. 


low, 


For a singeing 
plant in a Yorkshire mill it was found pos- 
sible to install the motor complete for less 
money than pipes could be laid for steam. 
The the main suf- 
fices and the outflow serves for boiler duty. 


head of water in town 


* os * 


A Leeds chemist, W. McD. Mackey, is 1n- 
ventor of a useful arrangement for clearing 
dye waters, shown in the accompanying illus- 


tration. The precipitant is lime used in an 


AN ARRANGEMENT FOR CLEARING DYE WATERS 


especial manner and a plant costing $2,000 
is constructed to treat 30,000 gallons daily 


at an inclusive cost of $1 a day. As ar 


ranged at Batley the dyewater is lifted to a 
high level tank capable of holding half the 
day’s supply and into a compartment of this 


two or three pailiuls of lime are thrown 


daily. 


From the tank the fluid passes in at 


the bottom of a tilted cylinder (an old 30 


foot boiler, 8,000 gallons capacity) and it 


siphons out from the top. This cylinder 


fills, sludge accumulates in it and the eftlu- 


ent filters through its own precipitate 


From thence the water travels again up hill, 
through a coke 


hlter also improvised from a 
boiler. The effluent is clear, slightly alka- 
colorless. <A and 
a quarter of the wet precipitate is removed 


week. 


line and sometimes 


ton 


once a 
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For automobile cloaks the forthcoming 
novelty is shot silk in dark colors, e. g., 
The 
silks are French, cost about $2.50 a yard and 
are rainproofed and made up in this country. 


black and crimson, green and brown. 


Trade is good stiil in the drab worsted para- 
mattas that are so extensively used for rub- 
ber-proofing and a fair quantity of cotton for 
proofing are being dyed. 

The question of khaki dyeing being of 
present interest it is noted that for the 
waterproof trade khaki-like shades are got 
by direct colors, usually by diamine yellow. 
For so-called’ “fast khaki’’ colors of good 
permanence are dyed with catechu, chrome 
and iron or with cachou de Laval. The En- 
glish dyers, whose khaki most nearly ap- 
proaches the fastness of Leemann & Gatty’s 
The Lee 
mann dye has apparently none and would 
seem to be a complex of oxides of chromium 
and iron alone. 


special dye, employ some catechu. 


In dyeing these light shades 
there are always troubles over stains and 
substantial deductions from dyers’ bills, run 
ning to 20 and even 40 per cent. are heard of. 
* * ca 

British piecegoods merchants trading with 
the East are more profoundly disgusted 
than ever over the “survey” system. Goods 
sent to India and China which are alleged to 
be inferior to sample are adjudicated on by 
a couple of claim-surveyors appointed by the 
local Chamber’ of Commerce. They are em- 
ploves of European importing houses who 
from a warehouse experience know a little 
about cloths; in some instances 
narily little, it is believed. They are perhaps 
chary of offending native dealers who are 
their customers, at all 
excite indignation. 


extraordi- 


events their awards 

To take a specimen in- 
asserts that linings, not 
worth $3 a piece, are tender and he claims 
an allowance of 15 per cent. 


stance, a dealer 
The surveyors 
deliberate, try a single piece and decide that 
the case merits an allowance of 4 per cent. 
The shipper has to pay the survey expenses 
which, with cablegrams, bring the loss up to 
10 per cent. Picture his feelings, knowing 
that no man in Asia can judge to 4 per cent. 
the correct value of dyed cottons at 5 cents 
a yard. This instance is representative of 
many. 
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THE UNION OF FRENCH TEXTILE ASSO- 
CIATIONS. 


From the Cfficial Manual of the Union 


HISTORY. 


[It was in November, 1899, at the sugges- 
tion of R. S. Carmichael, that the idea of 
an association comprising the different 
branches of the French textile industry was 
brought into prominence for the first time. 
A commission coniposed of MM. Carmichael, 
Touron, Le Blan and Ponnier, met on May 
16, 1900, and drew up a plan of operations. 
‘his outline was only provisionary and had 
for its object to point out the need for closer 
association between the separate branches of 
the trade, which were now represented by 
At that time there 
were a number of bills pending before the 
Chamber of Deputies affecting the textile 


isolated organizations. 


industry, threatening an entirely new juris- 
prudence for the trade. This situation em- 
phasized the necessity for some means by 
which textile mzenufacturers could exchange 
views on all common questions, study the 
proposed laws and make known to the gov- 
ernment the 9pinions which they had formed 
from practical experience. The members of 
ihe commission began work immediately 
and on June 27, 1900, twenty-two manufac- 
turers from widely separated districts in 
rance met at the residence of M. Car- 
michael. On that occasion M. Touron sub- 
mitted the by-laws which were later adopted 
for the Union. 

It may not be out of place to recall the 
reasons which ied to a Union of Associa 
tions instead of an association with a mem- 
bership composed of firms and individuals. 
The textile industry is essentially diverse and 
its branches are necessarily represented by 
their special associations. These associa- 
tions representing sections of the industry, 
strangers yesterday but closely connected 
today, find the Textile Union to be the nat- 
ural exponent of their interests on that 
common ground to which they are drawn by 
industrial and fiscal questions and from 
Which questions involving a tariff on im 
ports are excluded. Thanks to this wise 
system of decentralization the Union is thus 
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the true representative of the textile indus- 
try, which in all its various forms is perme 
ated with a system of maintaining national 
production at the high standard already 
reached. 

MM. Carmichael, 
Roy canvassed the industrial centers in 1900 
and 1901 and found that the proposed union 
of textile associations met with much en- 
couragement from manufacturers. On May 


lfouron, Berger and 


28, 1901, the Union held its first session with 
twenty-two associations recorded as mem 
bers: today there are sixty-six. Following 
ere the by-laws of the organization: 

Article 1. The Union of French Textile 
Associations has for its objects: 

1. To protect the interests, moral and 
professional, of the textile industries and 
their collaborators, engineers, directors and 
other employes, to the exclusion of ques- 
tions connected with free trade and protec 
tion. 

2. To concentrate the work of the asso 
ciation members and to represent them 
under all circumstances in which common 
action is considered necessary. 

Art. 2. At the head of the Union is 
placed a permanent Committee consisting of 
a delegation from each association. The 
number of delegates from each association 
is determined in the following manner: For 
20 members, 1 delegate; from 21 to 40 mem- 
bers, 2; from 41 to 80 members, 3; from 8&1 
to 120 members, 4; above 120 members, 5. 
In addition to these delegate s elected by the 


respective associations, the president of 
each association will be the ex-officio mem- 
ber of the committee. 

\rt. 3. The Committee will select from 
its members a tureau consisting of the fol- 
lowing members: President, Vice President, 
Treasurer, Secretary, Asst. Secretary. 

Art. 4. 


elected each vear by separate ballot and by 


The members of the Bureau are 


a majority of all the members present. In 
case a second ballot is necessary, an elec- 
tion is by a plurality vote. If two members 
each receive the same number of votes, the 
oldest is declared elected. The retiring 
inembers are cligible for re-election. 

Art. 5. The president presides at the ses- 


sions of the Committee and at the general 
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sessions. He receives all requests for ad- 
mittance to membership and submits them 
to the Committee The 
and 
The 


charge of editing and pub- 


at its next session. 


vice president assists the president 


takes his place in case of a vacancy. 
secretaries have 
lishing the reports of the meetings, which 
are approved and signed by the president or 
a vice president. 

Art. 6. The financial 


resources of the 


Union are supported by assessments of the 
association members, the 
fixed by the Committee. 


amount being 


The 


Ast. 7. headquarters of the Union is 
t Paris. 

Art. 8. The Executive Committee meets 
monthly during the year, except during the 
months of July, August and September. The 
Committee fixes the exact dates of the ses- 
sions. Special meetings can be held when 
ceemed necessary. 

Art. 9. 


Cc ynsist: 


The functions of the Committee 


1. To classiiv all information bearing on 
questions of general interest. To secure the 
advice of the association members and to 
make recommendations in return. 

2. To advise the association members of 
all new questions affecting the textile indus- 
try. 

3. To take charge of all work of the 
Union, particularly in the form of petitions, 
reunions and the sending of delegations to 
the government or to parliamentary commit- 
tees. 

Art. 10. The Bureau is convened by the 
president eight days before each session of 
the Union in order to decide upon the order 

i business. This session of the Bureau is 
also held to decide as to what questions 
shall be submitted by the members to the 
general session. 

Art. 11. Action by the Committee can be 
decided upon by a majority vote. In case of 
a tie the question is decided by the vote of 
the president. A secret ballot is obligatory 
when requested by one-quarter of the mem- 
bers present. 

Art. 12. A general reunion to which all 
the association members are summoned is 
held during the third week of each year. At 
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this session the Bureau presents a report oj 
the work for the preceding year. This re- 
port is subject to revision by the Executive 
Committee before being presented. The an- 
nual assembly of the Union is held in the 
efternoon of the same day, for the purpose of 
receiving and approving of the financial re- 
port and budget presented by the treasurer. 

Art. 13. The election of president and all 
members of the Bureau is held at the ses- 
sion of the committee which follows the gen- 
eral assembly. 

Art. 14. In case of necessity the executive 
committee can convene the members of the 
association in extraordinary session. 

Art. 15. All associations of the textile in- 
dustry that desire to become members of 
the Union must: 

1. Agree to conform to existing by-laws 

2. Address its request to the president of 
the Union who will submit it at the first ses- 
sion of the Committee. 

Art. 16. The by-laws can be amended by 
the Committee at a session held for that spe- 
cial purpose. All amendments to the by- 
laws must receive a vote of two-thirds of all 
associations represented at the reunion. 

The following partial list of the associa- 
tions that are now members of the French 
Textile Union will show the diverse char- 
acter of the organizations that have been 
federated by the Union: 

Norman Association of Cotton Weavers. 

Norman Association of Cotton Spinners. 

Associated Chamber of Knit Goods Man- 
ufacturers. 

French Association of Flax, Hemp and 
Tow Spinners. 

Association of the Jute Industry. 

Saint-Quentin Yarn and Cloth Associa- 
tion. 

Lyons Silk Association. 

Parisian Textile Association. 

Association of Sewing Thread Manufac- 
turers. 

Lyons Association of Dyers and Finishers. 

Association of Piece Dyers, Finishers and 
Printers. 

Roubaix-Tourcoing Association of Man- 
ufacturers. 
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Rope and Twine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. 

Woolen Spinners’ Association. 

Roubaix Worsted Combers’ Association. 

Lyons Silk Merchants’ Association. 

Silk Throwsters’ Association. 

Lace Manufacturers’ Association. 

Asbestos Manufacturers’ Association. 

Carpet Manufacturers’ Association. 


—_——_—_ 


WOOL CARDING AND CARDING 
MACHINERY IN EUROPE. 





BY GUNNAR NILSSEN, 
Aalgaard pr Stavanger, Norway. 

The purpose of this article is to give a 
brief description of woolen carding ma- 
chinery and methods generally employed in 
Europe and also to give data regarding 
speed and production of our latest ma- 
chinery. 

It will be of interest to know how and 
under what conditions the small spinner 
works. We will start with the picking room 
and describe what we find in the smaller 
spinning mills where the Continental system 
of woolen carding is in use. 

This room generally contains one ma- 
chine only, either a “Reisswolf,” i. e., tear- 
carding 
picker. The “Reisswolf” is the ordinary 
mixing picker, which is in general construc- 
tion the same in all countries. 

The “Krempelwolf” performs the same 
duty of opening and mixing the wool, but 
in a more moderate fashion. This machine 
is somewhat similar to the English tenter- 
hook Willey. The feed rollers have crooked 
steel teeth which hold the wool well but at 
the same time allow it to be drawn through 
without tearing or breaking the staple as 
does the mixing picker. 

The cylinder also has crooked steel teeth 
and takes the wool from the feed rollers to 
the first worker, which hold the larger locks 
while the smaller pass through. The strip- 
pers are placed behind the workers, have 
straight teeth, taking the wool from the 


ing picker, or a “Krempelwolf 


workers and giving it back to the swift. 


Thus the wool passes the three pairs of 
workers and strippers and is taken out of 


the machine by the fancy. The fancy has six 
lags supplied with strong teeth, in front of 
which are strips of leather. 

The teeth and leather strips of the fancy 
enter into the teeth of the swift, and on ac- 
count of their greater surface speed take the 
wool of the swift and throw it out into the 
room. It is advisable to have a wooden case 
about two yards long fixed to the outlet of 
the picker. The reason for this is that the 
vool, if allowed to fly out into the room, is 
apt to separate according to the weight of 
the different kinds. 

Ordinarily only a mixing picker is used. 
The reason for this is that the bulk of the 
material used for the spinning of woolen 
yarn on the continent is offered for sale to 
spinners in a clean condition ready for the 
mixing picker. The shoddy makers gener- 
ally wash the better grades of shoddy even 
after being pulled, and nearly all kinds o 
rags used are thoroughly washed and dustec 
before picking. 

The inferior grades of Colonial wools 


f 
I 
] 

1 


constitute the bigger part of the wools con- 
sumed by the woolen trade. These wools 
as a rule contain curro and other foreign 
matter, and there are quite a number of wool 
washers and wool firms who make a spe- 
cialty of treating wools of this description. 

The town of Mazamet, Belgium, the seat 
of the skin wool industry, may here be men- 
tioned as an example of this trade. The 
wools treated here have even derived their 
name from the place, and are known 
throughout the woolen trade as Mazamet 
wools. 

The manipulation, especially of the in- 
ferior grades, is done by concerns which 
contract for wastes of all description, treat 
them according to requirement, and sell 
them to the spinners. The European spin- 
ner has the choice of a wide variety of pre- 
pared stock practically ready for the mixing 
picker. Large spinning mills as a rule have 
well equipped preparing rooms for prepar- 
ing their own stock. 

For illustrating the equipment of a small 
mill I will choose a Salon mill, spinning 
what the German calls “Vigogue” yarn, 
woolen spun cotton for the knitting trade. 
Following is a list of the machinery: One 
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vertical cotton opener, one mixing picker, 
Scouts 


sets of 


cards, eight self-acting mules of 

450 and 500 spindles each. 

The production is partly commission spun, 

East Indian or 
pulled, cotton 

oO 5 per cent. brown wool and oc- 


rtly sale varns, made of 


hina cotton, cotton knit 
casionally batches with 50 per cent. of wool. 
For a 5 1/2 run yarn the batch is made 


as follows: 40 per cent. middlin 
Scinde 
knit 


The 


cent. 


oO 
> 
/ 


American, 40 per cotton, | 
bleached and 3 


raw 


per cent. pulled maco 


per cent. brown wool. cotton is 


FIG. I. 
put through the opener, where remaining 
seeds and dust are beaten out. 

In order to 


secure a thoroughly 


mixture, free from specks, 


good 
the brown wool 
is put through the first and second breaker 
previously to being mixed in the batch. In 
laying out the batch the cotton is generally 
put at the bottom, then the pulled maco 
knit, another layer of cotton, and lastly the 
wool in three or four layers. It is advisable 
run the wool through the picker once 
It is then 
‘to scatter it evenly over the batch. 

Emulsion to the amount of 14 per cent. of 
the weight of the lot is sprinkled on the wool 
with a can, and care is taken to keep the 
solution off of the cotton. 


fter being taken out of the bag. 


The emulsion is 
composed of 30 pounds cheap olive oil, 30 
pounds olein, 80 pounds water and 1 pound 
liquid ammonia. It is stirred in an oil bar- 
rel or iron tank heated by steam. 

This quantity suffices for a 1,000-pound 
Care is taken to have the emulsion put 


on as hot 


1 
i 


tT 
oO 


as possible. 
for every batch. If 


It is prepared fresh 
a lot contains 30 per 


cent. wool or more, the wool is oiled sep- 
arately, put once through the picker and 
then mixed with the cotton. In this case all 
of the oil is put on the wool and nothing 
directly on the cotton. 

The batch is put through the picker three 
times. It is thrown up against the wall with 
a pole or hay fork, and then carried to the 
front of the picker again to ensure a uniform 
mixture. 

A set of cards consists of three separate 
machines. The swift of the 
makes 185 revolutions 
swifts of 


first breaker 
minute; the 
second breaker and condensing 
card, 175 revolutions per minute. 


per 


Diameter 
of swifts, 50 inches; diameter of doffers, 28 
inches; diameter of workers, 7 1/2 inches. 
Width of cards, 70 inches. Every card has 5 
pairs workers and 5 strippers. 
The first card is supplied with a “Bohles” 
self feeder, feeding the wool automatically 


to the card, but without weighing, and 
drum, called a lap breaker, Fig. 1, which, 
after a certain number of revolutions, breaks 
the lap up and rolls it on the floor. A cer- 
tain quantity of these laps are now put on a 
weight, weighed and laid on the feed apron 
of the second breaker. 

The length of the laps corresponds with 
the width of the feed apron on the second 


a 


breaker, and as the laps are put on length- 
ways across the feed apron, the fibers are 
delivered into this card at right angles to 
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the direction in which they left the first 
breaker. 

The film of wool from the doffer of this 
card is led on to a long, endless cloth called 
a long lap feed, Fig. 2, where a long lap is 
formed. 

When one weight has been put through, 
the apparatus is brought to a standstill by 
throwing out a clutch, the lap torn across, 
rolled up on a pole and the next w eight put 
through. 

The long laps are fed double to the con- 
densing card, that is, two rolls are laid on 
the feed apron of the condensing card at a 
time to secure evenness and a good mixture. 

The condenser is a so-called leather tape 
condenser, where the film of wool is divided 
into narrow strips by leather straps running 
around grooved iron cylinders and leading 
rolls and carrying the ribbon of wool to the 
rub rolls. 

The roving is here, as is always the case 
where cotton or half wool is carded, con- 
densed by leather rollers. This 
method gives a softer and also a more even 


ct yvered 


roving, capable of enduring more draft on 
the spinning mule. It also gives the yarn a 
better and more woolly appearance. 

The condenser delivers 120 good ends of 
roving as a speed of 20 to 22 yards per min- 
ute. As this is a good lot we will say 21 yards 
per minute. This makes 1,663,200 yards in II 
hours. Supposing that the roving is 3 4/10 
runs for a 5 1/2 run will have a 
production of 306 pounds, less 5 per cent., 


yarn, we 


for stoppages, 291 pound 


per day of I! 
hours, or 1,746 pounds in a 
hours. 


week of 66 
In this particular case the cards are 
run one hour longer every day than are the 
self-acting mules, in order to keep up with 
the latter. Five per cent., or half an hour 
every day should be sufficient for stoppages. 

When stock of this kind is carded the 
cards need stripping about twice a week and 
the condensing card should not be stopped 
more than half an hour for every stripping. 

This system of carding was considered the 
best some ten to fifteen years ago, but now 
it is rarely found except in smaller mills. In 
the large mills it has been displaced by the 
more complicated modern system of carding, 
where the wool passes through the whole 


set automatically from start to finish. The 
carder has only to throw the wool into the 
self-feeder and take off the spools of roving 
The old system has its advantages, however, 
for the small spinner. As every card is 
driven separately time is saved in stripping 
and grinding. 

It is always arranged so that one card is 
ahead of the following. While one card is 
stripped the other two are running. It 
means a great loss of time to have three big 
cards brought to a standstill at one time. 
Three separate cards are adjusted more 
easily when changing the count of*yarn or 
grade of stock. If the carder does his work 
properly the results obtained are second to 
none obtained by any other system. The 
drawbacks are that one tender has to be em- 
ployed for every set of cards, instead of one 
tender for two sets of cards, 
automatic that 


skilled help will make bad work. 


connected by 


feeds; and careless or un 


The first point, however, is of no great im- 
portance in Saxony where labor is cheap. 
With regard to the second, supervision is 

] 


C 
generally more effective in a small mill than 


x? 


in a big one. 

It will be from the 
scription that the number of doublings on 
this great. First, the self- 
breaking lap drum, about 60 doublings; sec- 
ond, crossing on the feed apron of second 
breaker, then the long lap feed, 30 doub- 


seen r de- 


‘ 
> 


foregoin 


system is very 


lings; and lastly, doubling on the condensing 
card. 

We will now consider the help employed. 
The spinner is fre- 
quently his own boss carder, and also works 


small manufacturer or 


at stripping, grinding, etc. 
son is 


The spinner’s 


sometimes the second hand. They 


There 


four 


also have charge of the office work. 


are one stripper, one boss spinner, 


carders—women—three girls for every self- 


actine mule, twenty-four, one girl yacking 
Ss i s 


\ 
yarn, two picker room hands, one man tend- 


ing cotton opener and working in wool store- 
room and one girl spare carder and sweeper 

The working time for women and minors 
is 60 hours a week, but as the cards are run 
66 hours, the women carders have an hour 
off alternately during the day, and the spare 


carder has to take their place. The number 





816 


of girl spinners, three for every mule, is 
rather high, but as the poor stock generally 
is spun to high counts and production on 
the cards pressed to the limit, the work gen- 
erally runs badly. The girls have to be on 
the move all day and rarely get a chance to 
sit down. 

When good lots are spun the mules have 
to wait at least one hour every day for rov- 
ing. Although the work may run badly on 
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nearly impossible to card out all the hard 
threads properly. Some will always come 
into the roving not quite opened up, and 
cause breaks in spinning. Five hundred to 
1,000 pounds or more is usually put through 
the cards without stripping. If it was not 
for the seeds left in the cotton about twice 
the amount might easily be put through. 
There are quite a number of small com- 
mission spinners especially in the large man- 


FIG. 3. THE CARDING ROOM OF A WOOLEN MILL IN NORWAY. 


the mules, the yarn produced is quite sound 
and even, free from thin and thick places or 
weak spots. 

The requirements a woolen spun knitting 
yarn must meet are more exacting than 
those put on a weaving yarn, as regards 
evenness and roundness. That the yarns are 
good is proved by the enormous export 
business Germany has in these yarns. 

The worst drawback by the use of short, 
cheap cotton is the seeds which, if not quite 
eliminated in beating or opening, fasten in 
the card clothing, necessitating a more fre- 
quent stripping of the cards and also more 
breakages in spinning. 

When hard waste is 


cotton used it is 


ufacturing towns in Germany, who have 
each perhaps one or two sets of cards and 
who usually hire room and power. In some 
instances the spinner delivers yarn to the 
weaver next door, who in turn sends the 
cloth to be finished and dyed at the finishing 
or dyeing works. 
(To be continued.) 


comunnieialtaiaetinatiineneis 

In certain districts of Edinburgh, Eng- 
land, the overcrowding is acute. The plan of 
ticketing houscs has been adopted there. 
Ticketing consists in the affixing, outside the 
door of the house, of a metal ticket bearing 
the number of the house, its cubic space and 
the number of adults allowed to sleep in it. 





Questions and Answers 


Under this head we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our abilit 
ing to textile matters received from any regular subscriber to the TEXTILE WORL 


stated as briefly and concisely as possible. 


evidence of good faith. 


For reply to questions that are not of general interest to readers of textile journals, such as those re 


composition of yarns, analysis of fabrics, etc. 


Uneven Bleaching. 


Editor Textile World Record: 
In the caustic boil we have trouble with brown 
spots which the boil does not seem to strike, the 
cloth not being bleached evenly. 
Chadwick (1019). 

These brown spots may be due to several 
causes. The goods may be packed unevenly 
in the kier; in fact I think this is the chief 
cause of uneven bleaching. The goods 
should be plaited down level and not be al- 
lowed to fall in heaps. If the goods are put 
in the kier in a careless manner or in lumps 
it will be impossible for the liquor to pene- 
trate the goods thoroughly. This will also 
cause the goods to be blown and tender in 
places if boiled long enough. 

Another cause for this trouble is not hav- 
ing enough liquor in the kier. If the goods 
are boiled in a high pressure kier, care must 
be taken not to have too much material in 
the kier. When the goods are packed level 
and even and the blocks are being put in for 
packing, always leave a little space for the 
goods to swell before putting on the man- 
hole covers. Ii is also important to have 
sufficient liquor in the kier. If there is not 
enough liquor brown spots will be noticed 
underneath the blocks. If the goods are 
boiled in the pressure kiers, no 
trouble can arise in bleaching except from 
uneven packing of the goods, 


open low 
insufficient 
liquor, or the goods being underboiled. 

If the goods are boiled in the open kier, 
watch the plaiting of the cloth. Boil each 
kier the same length of time and see that 
the goods are well covered with liquor. If 
the spots still appear, watch another kier in 
the packing and give the goods one hour 
longer in the boil. I would not advise the 
use of stronger caustic until all other means 
have been tried. Delco. 


Inquiries pertaining to textile processes, 
methods of management, the markets, etc., are especially invited, as 


expressed. All inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring 


y, any pertinent inquiry pertain- 
D RECORD. Questions should be 
machinery, improvements, 
well as any legitimate discussion on the views 
ynot for publication, but as an 


lating to the 


, we will charge the enquirer with the cost of the investigation. 


“Chadwick” does not 
uses any 


state whether he 
soap or not with the caustic. It 
might be well to use a little soap and boil 
the goods at least 12 hours. If the brown 
and washing, it would be well to put the 
goods into a va: and give them a clear boil 
for one-half hour. Cool them off with two 
waters, give them a weak bleach and then 
scour. I do nor think the cloth is properly 
boiled in the first place, and that is the 
source of all the trouble. Winthrop. 

Uneven bleaching is nearly always caused 
by the improper treatment in the boiling 
process. The goods must be clean and free 
irom all foreign materials before entering 
the kettle. In handling knit goods it is not 
necessary to give them a very severe treat- 
ment. If the caustic is boiled in a separate 
kettle and the goods are wet out evenly no 
brown spots will appear. If the cloth is put 
in the kier dry and cold water run in and 
the caustic added the goods will come out 
uneven and spotted. 

The goods must first be run through hot 
water. After the cloth has been plaited 
down, close up the kier, open up the valves 
end let the steam blow through for about 15 
minutes. This will wet down the goods and 
press out the air. Then fill up the kier by 
putting the hose to the waste pipe. See that 
the water does not get below the surface of 
the goods while they are boiling. 

All knit goods require about 2 1/2 hours 
boiling at 5 pounds pressure. When the 
soods have been boiling this length of time, 
let the pressure down and flush kier before 
drawing off the liquor. This method will re- 
sult in even work, if the kier and water is 
clean. If the boiling is to be done in an open 
kettle the water should be heated to 140° F. 
before the goods are put in. 
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In place of caustic a good alkali will do 
better work and make the goods softer. Get 
clean bottom and the work will be 


Devon. 


1 oO 
< Food, 


satisfactory. 


The brown spots complained of are no 
doubt due to uneven penetration of the boil- 
ing liquor. T y this trouble I would 
suggest dampenirg the goods and then boil- 
‘ in an ordinary wooden kier. Care 
be exercised in packing the goods 
uniformly in the kier. The latter is an im- 
portant point. If the goods are packed 
solid in some portions and very light in 
others the liquor will naturally circulate 
nore freely where the least resistance is of- 
fered. 


» remedy 


o elimiiate trouble of this nature it 
is frequently iound necessary to install an 


iron pressure kier. Palmetto. 


ee 


Oiling Wool. 


, rld Record: 
like to obtain all the information pos- 
to the use of oil or emulsion on woolen 
t be -arded 
ould the consistency of the 
proportion of 


emulsion, i. e., 
the ingredients, vary in a mil! 
-ording to the different stock it is using, or is 
customary for a mill to use the same proportion 
ingredients? 

Are there a few 


uld | 


standard proportions which 
as suitable for the different kinds 
work? 


ates the proper amount of emulsion 


its obtained by using all oil 
Dalton (1025). 

[t is customary for manufacturers to vary 
| the emulsions to suit the 

being carded. 

no standard proportions that 

the different kinds of 

he materials used for woolen goods 


given {for 


vary so widely that the exact proportions of 
oil and water 
actual 


can be determined only by 


amount of 


tests. The emulsion is 


regulate produce the most perfect yarn 


with the least amount of waste. 


Opinions vary widely among manufactur- 


crs regarding the relative advantages of 


using oil or a mixture of oil and water on 


wool. One of the disadvantages of using 


water is the evaporation which causes an ir- 
regularity in t! If effective means 


stock. 
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are taken to prevent excessive evaporation 
a moderate amount of water facilitates the 
Any water added to the 
stock in the picking room of course evapo 
rates befere it 


carding process. 


reaches the spinning process. 


—_—_—_—__—__q__________. 


Machinery for Cotton Belting. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

What kind of a loom is the enclosed sample 
cotton belting woven on and what does a loom 
this kind cost? Lombard (1008). 


WOVEN COTTON BELTING. 


The woven cotton belting shown in the il- 
lustration is used in place of leather belting, 
It is woven on a loom weaving 20 widths at 
a time and which costs about $600. 


———— 


American Textile Schools. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

Please give the names and locations of all the 
different textile schools in the United States 

Erie (1004) 

Question 1094: Following is a list of the 
textile the United States. In 
some of them the instruction in textile man- 
ufacturing is but a branch of the school work: 
Agricultural and Mechanical Arts College, 
Starkville, Miss.; Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal Arts College, Raleigh, N. C.; Agricultural 
and Mechanical Arts College, Clemson, S. C.; 
Bradford Durfee School. Fall River, Mass.; 
Columbus Textile School. Columbus, Ga.; 
George School of Technology, Atlanta, Ga.; 
Lawrence Textile School, Lawrence, Mass.; 
Lowell Textile School, Lowell, Mass.; New 
Bedford Textile School, New Bedford, 
Mass.: Philadelphia Textile School, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Rhode Island School of Design, 
Providence, R. L.; 
College Station, 
School, Spray, N. C. 


schools in 


Texas Textile College, 


Texas: Technological 
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Density of Textile Materials. 


Editer Textile World Record: 

I would like to have some information regarding 
the density, that is, the pounds per cubic foot of 
materials in different forms, such for ex- 
as cotten in the bale and in tightly woven 
would also like to know the specific 
fiber itself. Fiber (1017). 


textile 
ample, 
cloth [ 
gravity of the 

The density of cotton in its various forms. 
specially when baled, is governed wholly by 
The follow- 
ing figure will give a fairly comprehensive 


the kind of bale and how baled. 


idea of the range taken, and also how value- 
less any given density is, unless the char- 
acter of the bale is indicated, 

The common American bale—the style of 
that 
controversy 


cause of so 
American 


“package” has been the 


much between the 
shipper and the European buyer—averages 
475 pounds, and occupies about 22 cubic feet, 
the “density” of which would be 21.6 pounds 
“specific gravity” of 


per cubic foot, or a 


0.345 compared to water as 1.000, On a 


basis of 25 ft., the specific 


gravity would be 0.400. 


pounds per cu. 


An Egyptian bale recently measured 
weighed 700 Ibs. and occupying 15 cu. ft., the 
“Density” of which was 46.6 lbs. per cu. ft. 
and the specific gravity 0.745. 

A bale from Pernambuco compressed to 
400 Ibs. per 10 cu. ft, has a density of 40 lbs. 
per cu. ft. and a specific gravity of 0.64. An- 
ether bale examined from Colombia, South 
\merica, weighed 550 lbs. to a volume of 26 
cu. ft., having a density of 21 lbs. per cu. ft., 
and corresponding to a specific gravity of 
The American round has an 
and 


0.339. bale 
average density of 35 pounds per cu. ft., 
a specific gravity of 0.56. 

The specific gravity of the various textile 
fibers are given in the following table: 


Linen 
Hemp 
Jute 
China 
Wool 
Mohair 
Silk 


Degummed Si 25 


The 


Raw 


density woven fabrics depends 


upon the 
can be 


weave, weight of varn. 


ascertained only by 
tests. 

The density of wool can be calculated ap 
proximately from its specific gravity, using 
the various . 


heures tor cotton for com 


parison. A bale of Bagdad wool just meas 
ured gives a density of 42 Ibs. per cu, ft 
corresponding to 


a specific gravity of 0.672 


(water 1.000). Dumfries 


Advantages of Concrete and Wooden Tanks 
for Storage of Hot Water. 


Editor Textile World Re 

What are the 
and wooden tank a 
respect to lo t heat fro radiation? 
Wheeler (1015) 


For the storaye of large volumes of hot 
water, this problem becomes a matter of 
considerable interest, in view of the prob 
able great loss of heat by radiation from the 


exposed surface, and absorption of heat by 


the material of which the storage tanks are 


constructed. 


Leaving for the economic 


moment the 
ieatures of heat storage, and considering the 
structural side of the question, we will find 
that many advantages result from the con- 
structing of tanks of re-enforced concrete, 
so put together upon suitable foundations 
that the 


cracks 


possibility of leakages, due to 


and fissures, is reduced to a mini- 
mum. 

When very large volumes of hot water are 
io be kept in reserve, the st rage tanks 
should be built with partitions, 
viding them into 
partments; 


the area of the exposed or 


thereby di- 
two or more equal com- 
but, of course, all of this adds to 
‘ooling surface. 
As a rule large volumes of very hot 


water are not stored up for any length of 


time, so that, ether things being equal, well 
vats Oo 


made heavy planking may answer 


the purpose beiter than concrete, 


although 


there is danger oi one or more of the planks 


requiring replacing at most inconvenient 


times: this may be overlooked if the size of 


the vat is not unusually large. 
As to the loss of heat from the same vol- 


ume of water ai a definite temperature, and 
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contained in two vats, one of concrete and 
one of wood, busing our opinion upon the 
relative conductivity of concrete and wood, 
we believe that the water in the concrete 
heat longer than that in 
In this leave out of 


consideration the loss of heat from the sur- 


vat will 


retain its 
the wooden vat. we 
face of the water exposed to the air. 

We have recently seen a well made hot 
tank of large size, built of re- 
enforced concrete of first class construction, 
inounted on heavy iron uprights, provided 
with a steam coil, and which is said to be 
giving excellent results. Undue exposure is 
»revented by means of heavy wooden covers 
which heat insulators. Such a 
tank, if well made, ought not to leak, and if, 
instead of being elevated on uprights, it is 
buried in the ground and covered, it ought 
to exceed in heat retaining properties, and 
in durability, any tank of corresponding 
constructed of wood. 


water storage 


serve as 


size 


Beta Naphthol. 


—_——_—_____ 4 


Softener for Cotton Yarn. 





Editor Textile World Record 

We are boiling 2/26s cotton yarn in an open kier 
for 8 hours. After washing, liming and scouring, 
we soap and blue the yarn and then extract it. 
What softener should be used to make this yarn 
feel less harsh, and should it be used in the soap- 
ing? Warwick (1020). 


I have found that the best cotton softener 
for bleached cotton yarns is sulphated castor 
oil. A pure article ought to be neutral or 
slightly alkaline with but a slight odor of 
ammonia. This mixes freely and forms a 
perfect emulsion with water. About 3 per 
cent. calculated on the weight of the cotton 
yarn will be ample, and may be applied with 
advantage to the soap and bluing bath. 

Morocco. 

[he way this question is put would lead 
one to think that the liming and scouring is 
done after the boiling process. If the goods 
boiled the liming 
scouring, I would advise your correspond- 


are being before and 


ent to reverse the process, working the 
goods in the following manner: 
First. Lime the goods, scour and wash 


well and boil off as usual. The goods can 
be assisted both in the boiling and soaping 
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the 


processes, providing are not 
limed and scoured after they are boiled. 
The goods are softer after the boiling proc- 
ess than they are before and if a softener is 
put in the boil and the goods then limed the 
action of the lime will offset all the advan- 
tage obtained from the softener in the boil. 
[t will therefore be seen that it is necessary 
to do the liming before boiling. 

The following formula is a good one to 
use in the boiling process: Sixty pounds 
good prime tailow, 20 pounds resin, 50 
pounds caustic soda. Dissolve the resin and 
tallow together in the kettle. When thor- 
oughly dissolved add 8 gallons of hot water 
same temperature as the tallow and resin. 
Then add the caustic carefully and in small 
quantities, stirring all the time. When al! 
the caustic is added boil until all trace of 
the grease has disappeared, then add boiling 
water to make 110 gallons. When cold it 
should be of the consistency of a good stiff 
jelly. If this mixture is not boiled enough it 
will not set, but will remain in the liquid 
form. If it is boiled too much it will sep- 
arate. Use this in the boil at the rate of 1 
to 1 1/2 per cent. of the weight of goods in 
the kier. The yarn can also be softened in 
the soaping, using soluble oil, cocoa substi- 
tute, glycerine soap, and several others that 
are on the market. I would advise the use 
of a good soluble oil to be used in the soap- 
ing’ with a little cocoa oil added if it is nec- 


soods 
> 


essary to have the goods very soft. Care 
must be taken not to get the bath too 
greasy. Kenyon. 


I have found a good olive oil soap to give 
good results as a softener. For 50 gallons, 
use 25 pounds of soap and 3 gallons of gly- 
cerine. Boil the blue in this solution, using 
about 2 gallons to 100 pounds of yarn. After 
washing out the yarn, lime in place of sour- 
ing with an acid, putting the yarn in the sul- 
phur house over night with 6 per cent. of 
sulphur. In the morning wash out the sul- 
phur and the yarn will be soft and a clear 
white. I have used this method on knit 
goods that had to be stained and colored 
light shades, and obtained better and more 
uniform work than with the acid. Many 
mills would not use this method, but if the 
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lime is not removed from the goods no soit- 
ener will have any effect. If the goods are 
(ree from all chemicals no softener will be 
needed. Devon. 


Using 1 1/2 pints of Alizarine oil to 100 
pounds of yarn will give a good soft grip to 
It is better to use this oil with 
the soap as it will break up easier, 

Winthrop, 


| 


Bleaching with Permanganate of Potash. 


the yarn. 





Editor Textile World Record: 

I would like to have some information regarding 
the bleaching of union goods, cotton and wool, 
with permanganate of potash. Stevens (1018). 

The bleaching of union goods with per- 
manganate has not been entirely successful 
jor the reason that the cotton contained in 
the cloth is aiways very liable to suffer in 
strength by the influence of the powerful 
cxidizing action of the permanganate, and 
also by the action of the acids necessary to 
complete the bleach. 

Wool is quite effectively bleached by per- 
manganate, the strength of solution ranging 
from 3/4 ounce to 2 ounces of permanganate 
to every 25 gallons of water. One German 
authority mentions a strength of “4 per 
cent.” which for the above quantity of water 
would be nearly 133 ounces, and which is no 
doubt an error, but liable to cause serious 
trouble to the goods, besides leading to a 
condemnatory opinion of the process. 

With a solution of say, I ounce to 25 gal- 
lons, there should be added about 1 per cent. 
of Epsom salts (sulphate of magnesia), the 
effect of which is to counteract the action of 
the caustic potash formed in the bath during 
the deposition of the peroxide of mangan- 
ese, with the formation of magnesium hy- 
Groxide and potassium sulphate, conserves 
the strength of the wool fibers. The immer- 
sion of the goods lasts about one hour, tak- 
ing care to have the material thoroughly 
wetted, then turning regularly for another 
hour, until the peroxide deposited appears 
to be quite uniform. The actual bleaching 
is accomplished during the depositing of this 
brown oxide. 

The “clearing” is accomplished by pass- 
ing the well washed material through a fresh 
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cold bath made up with either bisulphite of 
soda or sulphurous acid and borax. Some 
recommend that this bath be heated to 125 
F., but to the writer this seems to 
camage to the goods. After the brown 
coloration has been entirely removed the 
goods should be semoved, well washed to re- 
move every trace of acid, and then dried. 
For union 


invite 


goods it is suggested to use a 
cold permanganate solution of 1/2 to 25 gal- 
lons of water, bleach until the pink color is 
completely lost, wash well, and give a sour 
in dilute sulphuric acid at 1° Tw., until the 
brown has cleared, then lift, and wash well 
to remove all traces of acid. This will give 
a basis upon which to work out a process 
for this type of bleach. Berwick. 
conieianasaginaaliiastaniimrenins 


Roller Cloth. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

Please advise us what 22 ounce roller cloth is 
used for? We understand that the ordinary 
weight for roller cloth is 16 and 18 ounces and we 
would like to know for what special purpose the 
22 ounce cloth is used. Richmond (1024). 

Twenty-two ounce roller cloth is now ex- 
tensively used on drawing frame rolls for 
fine, long staple cotton; also on comber 
rolls and the sliver and ribbon lap machines 
when used on fine work. The object of 
using cloth of this weight is to give more of 
a cushion to the leather covering during the 
drawing of the thin film of delicate fibers, 
such as are found in long staple cotton. On 
some of the modern high production comb- 
ers using very wide laps, a 24 ounce cloth is 
used on the detaching rolls so as to obtain a 
uniform and delicate grip upon the fibers 
during the detaching operation. Bolster. 

— 


Moisture in Drying Rooms. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

Please give me some information regarding the 
latest and best methods of reducing moisture in 
drying rooms. Suncook (1022). 

Moisture is removed from drying rooms 
by carrying the moist air out and introduc- 
ing dry air in its place by means of ventilat- 
ing fans of various types. Various methods 
of removing the moisture by condensing it 
in order to the heat in the air have 
been tried but have proved unsuccessful. 


Save 


































































































THE KNIT GOODS SITUATION. 


1 


\lanufacturers and agents report a very 
satisfactory business during the past month 


on heavy weight lines. The orders that have 


come to hand indicate that buyers have 
bought very sparingly, even of the most 
staple lines and are now obliged to duplicate 
at the first sign of demand from the retail 
ers. Jobbers advise us that during the past 
two weeks, a considerable amount of busi- 
ness has been mailed in by retailers for 
goods for prompt delivery, and the salesmen 
on the road are picking up business every 
day from those retailers who did not place 
their initial orders during the early months 
While a 


rge number of orders are given for fall 


of the year, as in former seasons 
l- 


lines, it must be said that the quantities ars 
small and indicate that buyers for retail con- 
cerns and jobbers as well, intend to continue 
the hand-to-mouth policy in buying. 

here has been a reduction made in the 
price of the 25-cent ladies’ ribbed vest and 
pant during the past month, and some fairly 
good sized orders have been placed on the 
basis of seven pound goods at $1.90, and so 
long as the raw cotton conditions will per 
mit of seven pound goods being sold at this 
price, we may reasonably expect that the de 
mand for 25-cent goods will improve, as 
there is size and durability in a seven pound 
carment that wil! insure its sale. 


to $3.75 


have been in good demand for the past 


Men’s standard fleeces at $3.62 


month, but we cannot find that $3.85 and 


$4.00 graces have been much called for. The 
fact of the matter is that the retailer de 
mands a 50 cent garment and $3.75 is about 
the limit that jopbers will pay for merchan- 
dise to reach the retailer at this popular 
price. 


ot Ods re 


Prices on men’s 12 pound ribbed 
inain $3.50 to $3.65, and we understand that 


a large number of orders for ten to twenty- 


KNITTING DEPARTMENT. 


For Knitting [lill Machinery, Equipment and Supplies, see pages 236 to 253. 
Also Buyers’ Index. 


five case lots have come into manufacturers’ 
hands during the past two weeks. 

Not many orders on spring lines are be 
ing placed in New York of late, but the men 
on the road have picked up considerable bus 
iness from those jobbers who do not come 
Kast, or from those who have been here but 
returned without placing their full compk 
ment. 

No change :n prices of any note has taken 
place since our last issue, except that manu- 


balbriggans 


facturers of inen’s low priced 





THE **CUMFY CUT” 


STRAIGHT RIBBED VEST. 


have put in drawers made with three buttons 


and outside bands with the low priced lines 


at $1.65 to $1.70. 


The various lines of 


ribbed vest that have been sold for spring, 


ao not show so many novelties in the way o 
usual. 


new trimmings a: 


5 per cent. less than last vear on I:nes fron 


ladies’ straight 


f 


Prices are about 


1 
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THE KNIT 


75¢- tO $1.90, with perhaps a difference oj 
7/2 per cent. on the better lines. 

Our attention was recently called to some 
very attractive numbers with imitation hand 
crocheted trimming made by the Shamokin 
\Jnderwear Mil!s at from $1.35 to $1.50. It 
is understood that these have had a large 
sale, and that these same people have done a 
line of ribbed 


large business on a ladies’ 


pants trimmed with torchon lace at $1.65 to 
$1.85. These were only on sale for a short 
time and it is now said that they cannot be 
made for the prices they were sold at. 

3. #. Boyce & Son are showing a 
patented 


new 
called the 
“Cumfy Cut,” and we illustrate this garment 
in this is claimed that this is a 
great improvement on the ordinary style of 


straight ribbed vest, 


issue. It 


straight ribbed garments: its advantage be 
ing that the straps will not slip off 
the shoulders, and it is said by those who 
have had the garment tried on that it makes 
a very perfect fitiing vest 

The Amazon Knitting Company showed 
a line of straight ribbed vests at 45 cents up 
to $1.15, 


and it is reported that this line has 


been accorded its usual volume of orders. 


‘these people have the faculty of getting up 
very attractive styles, and while the weight 
of fabric has been criticised as being too 
light, the line seems to be a very satisfactory 


one to those who use it from year to year. 


The Ardsley Knitting Company of Long 


Island City are showing a very handsome 
line of straight ribbed vests with neat yokes, 
imitation oriental lace 


cdges, Cre., at 1.85 to SL.O5 Some of the 


sewed on medallions, 


fancy figures on the yokes are in pink and 
blue, and they make very striking looking 
25 cent numbers. 

There is an increased number of lines of 
very light weight gauze lisles this season at 
>1.80 to $2.00 and those who should be in a 
position to know, claim that there will be a 
big business done on these very light weight 
fabrics. 

[In ladies’ shaped goods, it is possible to 
buy some very sightly numbers with mer- 
cerized trimming, gusseted sleeves and 
fairly good cloth at $1.65 to $1.75. 
like those 


Lines 


Lewis Jones Knit- 


made by the 
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ling Company, Joseph 


[ North 


the Globe Knitting Mills 


& Son, 
are being offered 
at from $1.70 to $1.75, according to finish. 
[t is understood that the line made by tl 
Roulette Company of 


and 


; Hagerstown, Md., is 
being distributed among fourteen or fifteen 
jobbers through the country at $1.95 regu- 
lar, or with silk tape in the vest and torchon 
trimmed pant at $2.00. 


HOSIERY. 


Some 


hosi: ry manufacturers 


spring sales to be equally as 
previous seasons, but these are 
the exception, ar:d not the rule. 

Makers of fui! fashioned hosiery in pat 
ticular are suffering from a dearth of orders 
but they are displaying confidence in the be 
lief that they ‘vill, 
business than they will be able to take car 


before long, have more 


of, and that buyers will be scurrying to get 
under cover. 

[t seems as though beyond a question 
that if 


spring 


retail merchants do not buy their 


goods early, there will be a big 


felt, 


are not going to speculate to the extent of 


shortage somewhere Manufacturers 


making and piling goods on the tables. and 
as the jobber is not doing this either, it is 
evident that the retailer must make the first 
move, if he wouid have spring merchandise 
when he wants it. There does not seem to 


be a chance for prices ta be any 


remote 
while or the hand, it 
+17 


ike a certainty that they will 


lower, other seems 


be high« ron 


1 


some styles at least. Stock lots are being 


quickly cleared out of the Chemnitz market 
and prices advancing on duplicate orders of 
like qualities at the rate of 25 to 35 cents a 


nearly as to find a 


dozen. [It is not eas) 


“ood split foot tocking at the first limit 


Chemnitz, as it was two months ago, and it 


would not be surprising if they were con 
spicuous by their total absence in the near 
luture. German manufacturers, however. 
need orders and need them badly, and being 
fully awake to the conditions in both coun 
tries, are establishing a healthy competition 
vith the full fashioned market on this side 

Indications at this time point to a big 


colored season for 1909, and it is too early 
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to pick out the best. Tans are finishing this 
season in a strong, healthy manner and in 
certain sections will be good all winter. 
This, in itself, is evidence enough that tans 
will be brisk jor another at least. 
There has been less supply than demand for 
lavender this season, this shade, to- 
gether with burgundy, Russian or bottle 
green, purple and champagne are mentioned 
among the best sellers for another year, but 
pink and blue and other light evening 
shades will, of course, hold their undisputed 
places, as usual. 


season, 


and 


30th domestic and foreign ‘makers are 
showing extensive lines of novelties in black 
and colored grounds, including stripes, 
checks, extracted and printed figures, dots, 
plaids, etc. 

The fact that embroidered goods have 
lost their popularity for a time in some sec- 
tions of the country may account for the 
attempted resurrection of fancies. 

In plain lisles, the tendency is toward 
slightly heavier weights, and the extremely 
light weight numbers that have lately been 
so popular and so unsatisfactory as to wear- 
ing qualities have not been bought as much. 

Plain colors ard fancies will constitute a 
big part of the live sellers in 
hose. 


men’s half 


FANCY KNIT GOODS. 


Business in sweater coats for men and 
women has increased steadily each season 
and has come to be looked on as an import- 
ant addition to the knit goods trade. Nov- 
elties in coats are more pronounced than 
ever this and the wide range in 
which these goods are made gives an oppor- 
tunity to please nearly all tastes. White, 
grey and cardinal are the more popular col- 


season 


ors, and white with grey trimming is con- 
sidered one of the best combinations. The 
cutaway coat commands the leading posi- 
tion. It is made with three buttons and so 
cut and shaped over the hips as to eliminate 
all wrinkles. ‘The novelty that is taking 
well is the regular length coat made with 
Dutch neck in the 
grades. In 


and better 
said that the 
lower priced goods are going slow. 


medium 


fact, it may be 


Men’s and boys’ coats do not change in 
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shape, but there is a tendency toward a 
change in color. Grey has run for some 
time and those who are getting anxious for 
a change look upon brown as the real smart 
color for the future. The shade of brown 
is between seal and Havana, and a coat of 
this color with grey trimming is considered 
quite the proper thing just now. 


———$—$____¢—$$_____— 


FULL FASHIONED KNITTING. 


Continued from September, 
Fig. 7 shows the difference between the Eng- 
lish leg and heel with instep and toe all 
knitted in one piece and the present leg and 
heel as used for French feet. The instep 
and toe that were formerly made on the 
legger are now knitted on the French footer. 
The old English footer was used simply for 
knitting the foot bottom or sole. Of course 
there is a great deal of this old style work 
still made in England but practically all the 
full fashioned footers in America are French 
footers and 95 per cent. of the leggers have 
the French heel improvements also. There 


are a great many of the old leggers in use in 
Europe which accounts for the straight heei 


narrowings. 

Now referring again to the seaming of the 
selvages, I will sav that up to a few vears ago 
full fashioned work was all seamed properly, 
as much care being exercised in connecting 
the selvages together as in knitting the fab- 
ric. The trouble which appears today on the 
French foot is not the fault of the manner in 
which the fabric is knitted, but is mainly due 
to the seaming process. On some high 
grade goods, the seaming is still done by 
hand and the selvage loops are laced to- 
gether as of old and I might say here that 
the loops exist on all full fashioned work and 
only need connecting up properly, each loop 
being laced together with its corresponding 
loop on the opposite side, see Fig. 8. There 
is one selvage loop to every course of knit- 
ting. When a row of stitches is formed the 
thread forms this loop on each side of the 
fabric. When these loops are seamed to- 
gether by hand, the seam is absolutely no 
thicker than the fabric at any other part of 
the stocking, see Fig. 9. Of course this 
seaming by hand is a very tedious piece of 
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work, but in its day it gave employment to 
thousands of women, who would generally 
do it at their homes at so much per dozen. 
Each indivicual loop was then caught up by 
a needle and thread and laced together, mak- 
ing a splendid finish to the work. Women 
were so expert at this work that some of 
them could connect up 60 to 100 pairs of 
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FIG. 7. 


leops in a minute. The great trick seemed 
to be the way in which the fabric was lapped 
over the finger to place the corresponding 
loops together and to enable the needle to 
slip through without any delay in finding the 
proper thread which constituted the selvage 
loop. The price paid for this work averaged 
on shirts about 30c. per dozen and on hose 
about t5 to 20c. per dozen. With the advent 
of power seaming machinery the hand work 
gradually disappeared. The writer has seen 
scores of women who had formerly had all 
that they could possibly seam, waiting morn- 
ing after morning for weeks for their turn to 
get the few remaining dozens that were be- 
ing hand seamed. With the point seaming 
machine, the selvage threads were worked 
on to the points, each loop following in its 
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order, first the one 
sponding loops on 


edge, then the corre- 
the other aitei 
which, the needle, working automatically, 


edge, 
carrying a thread would join the selvages to 
gether. This kind of a seam comes quite 
Of 
course it is easy to see, on examining a 
greater portion of full fashioned hosiery to 
(lay, that the seaming is not done by either 
the hand or point method. If it was, I be- 
lieve the full fashioned manufacturers would 
have to increase faster than ever, for there is 
no doubt that the thick seam prevents a mul 


near being as good as a hand seam. 


TT 
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FIG. 


7A. 


titude of people from buying full fashioned 
hosiery. The reason for this drawback can 
be placed on the German seaming machine. 
This machine in the hands of a highly experi 
enced operator will make a fairly thin seam; 
but being on the order of a sewing machine 
it can never compete with the hand work, 
where every stitch is properly taken and 
laced. 

The German seamer does not seam in the 
selvage loops, which are always on the ex- 
treme edge of the fabric, but it is considered 
eood work if the stitching is done in the sec- 
ond stitch from the selvage. 
not designed to catch positively any certain 


The machine is 
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loop or stitch, possessing no arrangement 
that can space off the proper stitches so that 
It is 


rightly called “an overseamer,” for the work 


the needle will fall in the selvage loops. 


it acconiplishes is the same as the overseam 
ing of the edges of any two pieces of cloth 
together. The farther from the edges the 
needle is inserted the bigger and more bun- 


()f course the ability 


ing will be the seam. 



















































to stitch deeply into the fabric instead of tak 
ing the first thread | 
knitting. 


las paved the way for 
careless On full fashioned work, tt 
has always been of the greatest importance 
that the selvages were good, the knitter be 
ing especially careful with this part of his 
work, in fact so particular must he be that 
in case a selvage was not forming properly 
he must take a litthe hook mace especially 
for this purpose and crochet a new selvage 
fabric, thus making the | 


on the edge of Ops 


i 
for proper connection with the other side. 
With the German seamer by which it is pos- 
sible to stitch up any kind of a loose selvage 
the care of the knitter on this particular point 
has relaxed and with the constant pressing 
by the manufacturer for greater production 
the selvage has been made of secondary im- 
portance. It is today 
oreat extent by the 


sacrificed to a very 
“get-there-quick” meth- 
ods of both knitting and seaming. The ever 
large Cotton knitting 
speed 


increasing size of these 


machines and the at which they are 


driven also render the liability to make bad 


selvages far greater. 


It is plain to be seen 
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that the operation of seaming which would 
formerly take in the neighborhood of 15 
minutes for each stocking and which is now 
seamed in a few seconds on a sort of hit or 
miss machine cannot be the 
best results. The object of the seaming ma- 
chine does not seem to be diverted to the 
point of getting a thinner seam, but towards 
making a flat, loose seam, which is easier to 
the tread. 


conducive to 


The latest improved German 
seamers are successful to a degree in this 
respect. 

Admitting this unpleasant feature of the 
seam in the French foot, I think still that 
full fashioned goods possess so much merit 
in every other point that the seam is over- 
looked by people who really desire to get 
the highest grade of goods. Besides, by far 
the greater portion of full fashioned hosiery 
is seamed very satisfactorily and causes no 
complaint whatever. The numerous other 
advantages overbalance by far the opposing 
feature of the seam. The lines of all full 




































































FIG. 9 


fashioned work are symmetrical and grace- 
ful because it is knitted to the shape of the 
human bedy. It retains its form until worn 
out, regardless of the times it goes through 
the laundress’ hands. <A great deal of ho- 
siery resembles a bag more than anything 
after having been washed. Not so with full 
fashioned, for after repeated washings we 
find still the shapely instep, the firm welt and 


the general form still unchanged. 
(To be continued.) 
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A PROTECTOR FOR HOSIERY BOARDS. 
A holder designed to protect both the 
hosiery and the board during the drying 
process has recently been patented. 

The object of the invention is to provide 
cushioning protector devices for the frame 
or drawers used for 


supporting hosiery 


boards. These forms are adapted to protect 


portions of the hosiery containing forms 
inst undu: 


1079 
aga 


wear or splintering. 
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a flat transverse bar, 11, arranged to form a 
receptacle, 12, to support the rods or wires, 
8, rigidly in vertical position at suitable dis 
tances apart, so that 
the forms, 7, can be 
mounted as shown in Fig. 1. 


as illustrated in Fig. 2, 
hosiery containing 

In front of the board, 4, is shown in appli- 
cation thereto, the cushioning spring con- 
trolled protector, consisting of a box-shape 
bracket, 14, the bear 
the 


extensions of which 


upon the holder, 9, and through which 





FIG I. 


Fig. I is a side view of a hosiery board 
held in position by the new device. 


end view 


Fig. 2 
is an showing the wires between 


which the forms are inserted. Fig. 3 shows 


the spring controlled cushioning device. 





Referring to the drawings, 5 is a slide con- 
nected with the left hand portion of the 
board, 4, having a vertical support, 6, for 
engaging the foot portion of the hosiery con 
taining form, 7. 

\ series of rods or hook-like wires, 8, in- 
serted in a holder, 9, consist as shown in Fig. 


? 


3, of an angle iron, 10, upon which is located 








The 
lower portion of the bracket, 14, is offset to 
receive a tightening screw passing through 


rods or wires, 8, extend vertically. 


a clamp fitting the base of the angle iron, 10, 
as clearly shown in Figs. 1 and 3. Spindles, 
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Ig, extend vertically through the perfora- 
tions of the bracket and are provided with 
cups to receive cork or other yielding buff- 
Around each of the spindles within the 
box-shape 


ers. 
coiled 
springs arranged so as to hold the spindles 


brackets are mounted 
under tension in defined vertical position. 
\s the hosiery containing forms are dropped 
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into position on the boards, the right hand 
extremital portion will engage the cork or 
other yielding buffers of the protector de- 
vice, without shock or marring of the forms. 
It is claimed that splintering of the forms 
and damage to the hosiery are fully avoided 
by this invention. 


——— 


Standard Sizes for Cotton Underwear. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

You give in your July issue a scale of sizes for 
knit underwear. There are two points that are 
not clear to the writer. First, why is the band 


on men’s pants to be two inches less than the size 
For example, a size 36 band is to meas- 
you 


marked? 


ure 


only 34 inches. Second, will note by 
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the enclosed sketch two pair of pants showing 
difference of five inches in front and back rise. 
would like to know whether the front rise 
should be 2 1/2 inches lower than the line, AB, 
and the back rise 2 1/2 inches higher than the 
line, AB. Or should the front rise be 5 inches 
lower than the line AB? 


T 


Tyler Too (1009). 

The properly constructed drawer with a 
difference of five inches between the front 
and back rise, when laid down flat, will look 
like Fig. 1. 

I find that an error has occurred in the 
sizes given in the July issue, although it is 
an exact copy of the one issued by 
Wholesale Dry Goods 


the 
The 


Association. 
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six rows of figures, applying to the waist, 
hip, thigh, front rise, back rise, and inseam, 
should have been set up one space to the left 
so that the 34 waist would be under the col- 
umn headed with the 34 size mark. 

Certainly it is not intended that a 36 band 
is to measure only 34 inches. 

There has been some criticism 
trunk measurement for men’s 
given in our July issue. 

This scale of sizes was issued by the 
Wholesale Dry Goods Association, but some 
of the largest manufacturers of men’s union 
suits claim that it runs too large on the 
smaller sizes. 


of the 
union suits 


4 B 


ae 


¢ 
u 
4 
$ 


We give herewith a scale of sizes with di- 
rections for measurement, as given by the 
Atlas Underwear Co. of Piqua, Ohio: 

“Have customer remove his coat, then 
measure from the center of the right 
shoulder, down the front, through crotch, 
and up the back to the center of right 
shoulder, the starting point. 

“The trunk measurement of the union suit 
should correspond within an inch of this 
measurement to insure fit. Often men of 
the same chest measurement vary so in 
trunk measurement that we advise this sys- 
tem in preference to taking the chest 
measurement. As a rule, if these directions 
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are followed, the chest and inseam measure- 
ments take care of themselves. 


“Our scale of sizes is as follows: 


size 2 3 4 5 6 7 S 


Trunk 58 60 62 66 68 70 7% 


nw 


“The Wholesale Dry Goods Association’s 


aie - 
scaie 1S: 


2 > 4 5 6 7 x 
ol! or or or or or or 
S1z¢ 4 6 38 40 42 44 4(5 
Trunk 62 th 66 67 68 69 70 
Fillmore. 
——— 


COST ESTIMATES FOR A KNITTING MILL. 





A cost estimate in a manufacturing busi- 
must be divided into several calcula- 
First, there are the fixed charges, 
based on the production per day. 
Estimate 1: If the average daily produc- 
tion of the mill falls the estimated 
quantity, the cost per dozen is increased, but 


ness 


tions. 


below 


if the production is above, then it is reduced. 

Should the production be 200 dozen per 
day, the cost would not be doubled. One 
superintendent or manager would be re- 
quired in either case. The boss knitter 
would answer for 100 dozen, but he would 
require an assistant for 200 dozen. 

The same remarks apply to the fore- 
woman, sewing machine fixer and shipper, 
but in the case of the engineer and watch- 
man, one each would do in either case. 

The cost for coal would be increased, as 
would also the oil, repairs and incidental ex- 
penses. 

The interest on the buildings 
would be more, unless the building was large 
enough to produce the double quantity. 

The cost. fer insurance, interest on work 
ing capital would also be increased, but not 
doubled. 

Estimate 2: 


rent or 


This is based on fleece lined 
underwear, requiring 14 pounds of yarn to 
the dozen. It is an estimate on piece work 
prices paid to the help. As they are figured 
on the cost per dozen, the amount would not 
be affected by the daily production, but re- 
mains the same, 
dozen per day. 


whether for 100 or 200 
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The figures are based on good wages for 
the help, such as are paid in all knitting mills 
in New York State. 

I have taken the prices for finishing to be 
from 10 to 12 cents for shirts and from 18 to 
25 cents for drawers, because this item varies 
with the finish, the more elaborate style re- 

i The 
varies. In some 
cases all the seams are covered and in others 
only those at the shoulders and arm holes of 
the shirts, and the gussets and up the back 
seam of the drawers. 
partial covering. 


quiring more time and higher price. 


price for covering also 


The price given is for 


Estimate 3 is for all materials except yarn. 
The cost for boxes varies because in some 
goods they are packed 1 dozen in a box, and 
in others only 1/2 dozen, making 2 boxes 
per dozen. 

The cost for trimmings depends upon the 
quality and cost of material used for finish- 
ing, and therefore each separate style must 
be calculated differently. The cost for but- 
tons also depends upon the quality of the 
button. The cost for cases depends upon 
how bulky the goods are. 
derwear being 


Fleece lined un- 
very bulky, the cost per 
dozen is greater than for light weight under- 
wear. 

To the items already given must be added 
the cost for varn. To ascertain the quantity 
required, carefully weigh all the bobbins of 
yarn put on the knitting machine in knitting 
a roll of cloth, and to this add the weight of 
the waste in winding the yarn on the knit- 
tinge bobbins. 

After the roll of cloth has been washed 
and dried, have it taken to the cutting room 
and cut into equal quantities of shirts and 
drawers, including sleeves and gussets. A 
simple division will then give the amount of 
yarn required for a dozen of goods. An al- 
lowance for the waste cloth made in cutting 
can be made on the basis of the price that 
can be obtained for the clippings, or this can 
be omitted from the calculation and allowed 
to remain as an item of profit. 

I have not included in the estimates the 
capital invested in machinery, which for 100 
dozen per day would cost about $15,000. 
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Some manufacturers include the interest and 
depreciation on their fixed 


others leave it out in their cost cal- 


machinery in 
charges: 
culations and deduct the depreciation from 
the gross profits at the end of the year, leav- 
ing the item of interest on capital invested 
in machinery to be paid by a dividend on the 
capital stock from the net profits. 


From the foregoing it will be seen that it 


+ 
A 
1 
i 


is difficult to prepare an exact estimate of 
costs, without being in possession of all the 
numerous details. 

Among the things to be taken into consid- 
eration are the Whether the 
Whether the 
building is a cheap frame or a substantial 
brick or cement construction. Whether the 
machinery used is the latest or second-hand. 


following: 


power is water or steam. 


Whether the capital stock is large enough to 
supply werking capital as well as the amount 
invested in the machinery and building. 
‘Whether the help to be obtained is experi- 
enced or green hands that will have to be 
trained. The weight of the The 
quality of the materials used in finishing. 
Estimate 4: 


. ] 
ge OCS. 


This is for the piece work 
cost per dozen on light weight underwear 
requiring 3 pounds of yarn to the dozen. 

The cost per dozen is considerably re- 
duced on several items as comparea with 
estimate 2 on fleece lined underwear. 

To this estimate must be added the esti- 
mates for materials, yarn and fixed charges 
as already given. 

Knowing the special conditions and with 
the assistance of these knit 
goods manvfacturer should be able to esti- 
mate closely the cost of manufacturing fleece 


estimates, a 


lined and light weight underwear. 


Estimate No. i Fixed Charges (based on 
190 dozens per day) 
per doz, 
Superintendent lager .05 
Bookkeeper 
Boss knitter 
Forelady 
Sewing machine fixer 
Engineer and Fireman 
Shipper 
Watchman 
Coal 
Oil and repairs 
Needles 
Freight ar¢ 


RECORD 


Taxes 
Stationery and Stamps 
Building, say $10,000, 
6 per cent. interest as rent . 
Insurance 
Interest on working capital, 
say 5 per cent. on $60,000 
for 6 months 05 


Estimate No. 2.— Fleeced lined underwear, tak 
ing 14 lbs. of yarn to the dozen. 
Piecework cost. per doz 

Winding yarn 09 
Knitting 07 
Drying .03 
Cutting 05 
Checking I 
Seaming .07 
Covering 
Trimming (cutting out 

neck in shirts and a 

top of drawers) 
Finishing, shirts 
Finishing, drawers 
3utton-holing 
3utton sewing 
Eyeletting and lacing 
Stamping 
Folding in and pressing 
Folding out and inspecting 
soxing 
Commission for selling, 

cent. on selling price. 


Estimate No. 3.— Materials (exc 


3oxes to hold 1/ 

Trimmings 

Thread 

Eyelets and laces 

Buttons .I2 - .20 
-04 - .06 


Estimate No. 4.— Light Weight Underwear 
Based on goods taking 3 Ibs. of yarn a doz, 


Cases 


Piecework cost per doz 
Winding yarn .035 
Knitting 03 
Drying O15 
Cutting ,025 
Checking 005 
Seaming .07 
Covering 05 
Trimming (cutting out for 

neck of shirts and across 

top of drawers) 
Finishing, shirts 10 -.12 
Finishing, drawers i8-. 
Button-holing 
Button sewing 
Eyeletting and lacing (draw 

ers only) Ol 
Stamping O! 
Folding in )2 
Pressing OIs 
Folding out and inspecting 


Boxing 005 


y 025 





Knitting Mills Increase Output. 





The George D. Mayo Machine Co., Laconia, 
N. H., manutacturers of improved automatic knit 
ting machinery, have received a large order from 
the Durham Hosiery Mills, Durham, N. C., and 
smaller orders from the Oconee Knitting Mills, 
Walhalla, S. C., which recently increased its capi 
tal stcck irom $30,000 to $50,000 for the purpos¢ 
of erecting an addition and adding more machin 
ery, the Zebulon Hosiery Mills, Zebulon, N. C., 
Marion Knitting Mills, Marion, N. C., Wilson & 
Dawson, Tarboro, N. C., and from the well known 
and widely advertised Holeproof Hosiery Co. 


Oo 


KNITTING MILL NEWS. 





New Mills. 

*Georgia, Brunswick. The Brunswick Knitting 
& Mfg. Co. reported incorporated some time ago 
with capital stock of $15,000 to take over the Seig 
lingsville (S. C.) Hosiery Mill, belonging to H. J 
Moody, is ready to operate, but there are few o1 
no local operatives to be had, therefore manufac 
turing has not begun. The equipment consists oi 
24 Boss knitters, 12 Standard F. automatics, 6 
Wildman ribbers, 4 Beatty and 4 Hepworth loop 
ers, with extractor, singer, cyclone dryer, dye vats 


and full equipment for finishing about 225 dozen 
per day of men’s seamless half hosiery. The ma- 


chinery is about one and a half years old and is in 
excellent running order. H. J. Moody is buyer 
They state that additional equipment will be in 
stalled for manufacturing sweaters, underwear and 
infants’ wear 


Illinois, Chicago. S, E. 
a plant of 16 knitting machines and three sewing 
machines on all kinds of knit sweater coats for 
men, women and children at 259 West 12th St. S 
E. Newberger is buyer and product is sold direct 


New York, Perry. Manufacturing has begun in 
the Launders & Watson Hosiery Mill on North 
Main St Six knitting machines have been in- 
stalled in the building, 30 by 40 feet, which has just 
been completed. it is believed that the business 
will develop rapidly, and additional machines be 
installed from time to time. 


New York, Utica. The General Knit Fabric Co. 
has been incorporated with capital stock of $10,- 
000. The directors for the first year are Robert 
W. Scott of Leeds Point, N. J.; L. N. D. Williams 
of Ogontz, Pa., and Joseph L. Marley of Utica. 


North Carolina, Hope Mills. The Hope Mills 
Real Estate & Investment Co. may establish a mill 
to knit hosiery with equipment of 32 to 40 knitting 
machines. Information on machinery and supplies 
is requested. 


*North Carolina, Marion. The Mt. Ida Hosiery 
Mills, reported incorporated with capital stock of 
$15,000 in August, will erect a building 40 by 110 ft 
and will install 50 knitting machines with accom 
panying ribbers, loopers, dyeing and finishing ma 
chinery, also a 25 horse-power engine and a 50 
1 Greenlee is treas., supt. 


Newberger is operating 


horse-power boiler. R. I. 
and buyer. 


KNITTING MILL NEWS 


Carolina, 
be gan 


*North Marion. fhe Marion Knit 
ting mill onstruction work about Sep 
tember 15, and it is expected the production 
goods will begin before the middle of Decembe 
half hose 
machines. 
and S. H 
company 


As previously 
factured on 25 knitting 
has been elected 
treas. and buyer. 


reported, will be man 


W. W. Ne 
Yancey, Se¢ 
has decided to 


pres., 


The 


use steam power instead of gasoline engine as 

stated in earlier reports. A dye house will bx 

equipped and the product finished at the mill 
Ohio, Akron The Kraft Knitting Co., locate 


at 250 S. Main St., operates g latch needle and 9 
Hat knitting machines, 1 ribber and 2 sewing ma 
chines, on golf and athletic hosiery, fancy knit 
caps, toques, shawls, fascinators sw 
and golf vests and mittens and gloves. 


6 ods, 


Sweaters 


Leo Kraft 


is president and treasurer of the company and 
Herman Kraft, superintendent. They buy wor 
sted yarns, 2/15, and woolen yarns in 2/15, 2/20 


and 2/22. 

Pennsylvania, Nazareth. The Kraemer Hosier; 
Co .are now having installed 12 new full-fashioned 
knitting machines, supplied by Schubert & Saizer. 
{n addition to the increase in their machines the 
company is also having erected a new addition t 
their present plant. 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. M. 3B. Laubach. 
manufacturer of children’s full fashioned and seam 
less ribbed cotton and lisle hosiery, on 280 knit 
ters, at Indiana Ave. and A Sts., has recently in 
creased his equipment by the installation of five 
new full-fashioned machines of the Schu 
bert & Salzer make, for knitting ladies’ hose. Hi 
sells direct. 


‘nittino 
Knitting 


hiladelphia. The Beattie Hos- 
reported by us as contemplating the ri 
their plant from 2420 Waterloo St. to 
larger quarters in which they could enlarge thei: 


Pennsylvania, P 
iery Co., 
moval of 


operations, are now !ocated at 4328 Trenton Ave.. 
Frankford. They are manufacturers of Women’s 
seamless cotton hosiery and cut feet, on 22 latch 
needle knitters, and sell the production direct. 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Amherst Knit 


ting Co., who operated gt knitters on women’s and 


children’s seamless hosiery in the building for- 
merly used ais a dye house by the Oldham Mills 
at Allegheny Ave. and Boudinot St., have re 


moved the plant to Baltimore, Md., the home of 


the officers controlling the mill. The officers of 
the company are John S. Tapscott, pres., and 
Frank R. P. Brooke, 15 West German St., Balti 
more, treas. 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia Harry Munz, re 
ported by us some time ago as having started 
mail plant for tie manufacture of hosiery in the 
rear of his home at 2048 E. William St., has ri 


ant to 2429 Waterloo St., where it 
row operated under the name of the Surpass Hos 
icry Mills He has 10 National knitters now in 


operation and has ordered 10 Jenckes machines 


moved the pl 


which he expecis to have set up within a short 
time. He will manufacture ladies’ high grad 
seamless hosiery making a specialty of fine gauz 
coods of mercerized yarn using 216 needles and 
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mercerized and 1/80 and 


lhe production is sold direct. 


2/65 2/80 cotton yarns. 


Pennsylvania, Reading. The Invincible Hosiery 
Mills, a new hosiery knitting company, has been 
formed by John Goelz and Charles Hunzberger. 
The capital given as $10,000. They will 
make 220-needle half hose in a plant which will be 
located at 235-241 Cedar St. Operations will begin 
shortly. 


tock is 


*Vermont, Bennington. The new knitting mill, 
previously reported as being started by E. A. & 
E. H. Smith, will be known as the Smith Hosiery 
Mill. Knitting machinery is now being installed in 
the building formerly used by the Imperial Laun- 
dry, on East Main St. Early reports stating that 

yarn manufacturing department would be in- 
cluded are incorrect, as half hose only will be 
manufactured at first, all knitting yarns being 
bought. Earl A. Smith who is at the head of this 
project was formerly employed by Charles Cooper. 





*Virginia, Portsmouth. Contract has been 
awarded by Joseph A. Parker for the erection of 
his large new mill, details of which were given in 
August. Edward Overman of Portsmouth has re- 
ceived the contract. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 

Connecticut, Plainville. One new 420-spindle, 
Davis & Furber mule, has been installed in the 
ocal plant of the Bristol Mfg. Co. The Bristol 
plant and the mill at this place have been shut 
down for two weeks for the annual vacation for 
cperatives. Manufacturing was resumed at both 
mills on Tuesday, Sept. 8. Reports to the effect 
that a large quantity of new machinery is being 
added, the mills being shut down for a number of 
weeks for the purpose, are incorrect. 


*Connecticut, Windsor Locks. The Medlicott 
Company is planning another addition to its fac- 
tory. An extension 50 by 50 feet will be made to 
the building at the north end by running it out 
that distance toward the river. The addition will 
be two stories high, and will be constructed of 
brick with a concrete foundation. The contract 
has been awarded to Watson, Tryon & Son, of 


Hartford. The new boiler house on which con- 
struction work started in August is about com- 
pleted. 

*Georgia, Augusta. The new hosiery knitting 


-ompany reported started by J. Inman Davis and 
J. J. Tyler of Hephzibah, refers to an enlargement 
of J. J. Tyler’s hosiery mill started several 
months ago for the manufacture of ladies’ cotton 
seamless hosiery. The present equipment is 12 
knitting machines. Additional machinery will be 
installed bringing the equipment up to 20 knit- 
ting machines and 3 ribbers and the company will 
be incorporated and a finishing plant equipped 


*Georgia, Dalton. For the present the Eagle 
Hosiery Mills, combining the Dalton Knitting 
Mills and the Eagle Hosiery Mills, will not in- 
crease their equipment. Both plants will be in the 
same building and will be run as one plant. 176 
needle hose in black and gray mixed goods: will be 
manufactured. J. T. Black is pres., T. R. Jones is 
treas. and F. C. Bivings is buyer and gen. mgr 
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The combined equipment is 100 machines. The 
plant is operated by steam power and dyes and 
finishes its product. 

_*Indiana, Fort Wayne. The Fort Wayne Knit- 
ting Mills are having installed in their mills nine 
new Schubert & Salzer full-fashioned machines, 
which have recently been received by them and 
are now being set up. 

*Massachusetts, Ipswich. In addition to the im- 
provements now bdcing made to the Ipswich Mills, 
the company expects shortly to begin the exten- 
sion of the dye house. 


New Jersey, Dover. Paul Guenther, manufac- 
turer of men’s and women’s fine full-fashioned silk 
hosiery, has received 10 fine gauge full-fashioned 
machines of the Richter make through their agent, 
Hugo Huettig, 58: Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia. 
The machines were delivered during the months 
of July and August and are now partly put up and 
partly in course of erection. 


*New York, Oswego. The Ontario Knitting 
Co., whose plant as previously reported has been 
condemned for barge canal purposes, will erect a 
new building on East First St., 100 ft. wide and 5 
stories high. Electricity will be used for motive 
power. Property owners adjoining the site ob- 
ject to the mill, claiming that their property will 
be injured. It is understood that the officials of 
the company are willing to buy the property of 
dissatisfied property owners. 

North Carolina, Newton. Several additional 
knitting machines have been installed and other 
improvements made, including the enlargement of 
the warehouse and a new office room, by the New- 
ton Hosiery Mills. Men’s, ladies’ and children’s 
hosiery is the product on equipment consisting of 
300 knitting machines and 12 sewing machines. 
D. J. Carpenter is the proprietor. 

Ohio, Piqua. Additional machinery has been 
installed in the plant of the Superior Underwear 
Co. The full equipment is being run night and 
day, the company’s fall production having been 
sold up to October 15. Men’s union suits are 
manufactured exclusively. J. P. Spiker is pres. 
and buyer. 


*Pennsylvania, Birdsboro. An addition will be 
built to the plant occupied by W. B. Beyer & 
Sons, manufacturers of men’s and women’s seam- 
less cotton hosiery on 70 knitters, by L. H. Focht, 
owner of the building. The business has grown 
to such a degree that the present plant is too 
small to take care of the orders received. It was 
reported last week that steps would be taken to 
increase the production of this company. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Louis Engle & 
B-o., manufacturers of fancy knit goods, sweaters, 
golf vests, mittens and gloves, on 2 flat knitters 
and 25 sewing machines at 919 Commerce St., re- 
port that they have changed the name of their 
plant to the Lebro Knitting Mills and have also 
put in 10 new flat knitters, 2 new sleevers, 2 body 
frames and a new 16-spindle winder. They have 
still on order 4 body frames which they expect to 
have set up and in operation within a few days. 
Business with them is very good. They sell di- 
rect and through Ed. ‘Levy, Flat Iron Bldg., New 
York. They are now using 2/22 wool and 2/20, 
4/20 and 4/15 worsted yarns. 
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Mills Starting Up. 


*Michigan, Detroit. The plant of the Detroit- 
Alaska Knitting Mills, previously reported to have 
shut down indefinitely, resumed manufacturing 
Tuesday, Sept. 8. During the curtailment a num- 


ber of repairs to the plant were completed. 


New York, Nich ls. 
have resumed 
down. 


New York, Oswego. The knit underwear plant 
of Frederick Conde is again in operation after a 
shut down of one month. Numerous repairs were 
completed. 


New York, Waterford. The Ford Mfg. Co. of 
this place has resumed manufacturing following 
the annual vacation of two weeks. 


North Carolina, Randleman. After a shut down 
lasting two weeks, the Randleman Hosiery Mills 


The Nichols Knitting Mills 
manufacturing after a short shut 


have resumed manufacturing. Children’s and in- 
fants’ cotton hosiery is manufactured on 500 latch 
needle knitting machines. They buy 8s to 40s 
mule spun yarns. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Thomas D. 
Weston Company, 3731 to 35 Filbert St., recently 
reported by us 


as about to start up again after a 


hut down of several months, has been reorgan- 
ized. Mr. Thomas D. Weston, sec., treas. and 
mgr. has purchased the interests of William M. 
Field and William L. Waring, its pres. and vice 
pres. Mr. Weston is now the pres., treas. and 


mgr. of the company and has identified with him 
in the business other parties in this city who have 
been long and well known in the manufacture of 
gloves in this country. The plant, in the future, 
will be run on plain and fancy gloves, wool and 
vorsted, for women and children, operating 9 ro- 
tary frames. 3 loopers and 8 sewing machines and 
employing 70 hands. The production will be sold 
direct 


Facts and Gossip. 


Connecticut, Bristol. N. L. Birge 
running their factory overtime. They have kept 
up full production throughout the business depres- 
sion. Men’s flat cotton underwear is manufac- 
tured on 7 sets, 2,016 cotton spindles, 33 spring 
needle knitting machines and 32 sewing machines. 


Sons Co. are 


*Georgia, Brunswick. The Brunswick Business 
Men‘s Club makes an offer to knitting mills as fol- 
lows: To companies operating mills employing 
from five to ten hands, the club will give free rent 
or space in a brick building with plenty of light 
and with a separate department for each plant 
The building is in the centre of the business part 
of the city and but a block from the water front. 
Rent will be furnished free for three years, free 
taxes for three years, and in addition free electric 
power, water, light and heat. They have accom- 
modations for twenty to thirty small plants on this 
basis. It is stated the loaction assures low freight 
rates, as a number of factories in this section ship 
in combination, getting the benefit of the bulk rate. 


Georgia, Columbus. Some of the local knitting 
mills are running overtime to keep pace with the 


KNITTING MILL NEWS 


increasing orders. Overtime work will not be su 
pended during the month of September. 

‘Illinois, Rockford. Nothing authentic can 
stated regarding the proposed new knitting plant, 
or new knitting machine which it was reporte 
would he operated. It is probable that a new knit 
ting machine has been invented and will be oper 
ated at this place, but the conditions are such tha 


the parties interested will not make anything 
public. 

Massachusetts, Great Barrington. The Reliabl 
Knitting Co. is having a greater demand for its 
product than it can meet and there is plenty 
work ahead to keep all the machinery in full oper 
ation for some months. The opinion expressed 
by men interested in the company that although 
probably no attempt will be made to increase the 


capacity of the plant until the need of it has been 
demonstrated by continued experience of th i 
that it is now having, yet the 
the capacity within a vear or ty 


must incre< 


Massachusetts, Methuen. The knitting mills ap 


pear to be doing an excellent business and some 
departments are running evenings in order to keep 


up with the demand for goods. 


lham Heights. Beginning 
of the William Cartes 
scehdule of working 


Massachusetts, Ne 
this week, the knitting mill 
Company return to the full 


hours. Underwear, fancy knit goods, mittens and 
gloves ere manufactured on 220 knitting machines 
the product being sold direct. 

New Jersey, Bayonne. Alexander Schief, said 


to be a hosiery manufacturer of Chemnitz, Ger 
many, is reporte(l to be considering the advisa 
bility of locating a hosiery factory at this plac: 


*New Jersey, Salem. It is stated the liabil 
ties of the Salem Knitting Mills are $100 
and assets, $25,300. This company was 
bankrupt in August, D. Harris Smith, a local at 
torney, being appointed receiver. 


000 


1 
de ¢ req 


New York, Cohoes. Every department of the 
Rob Roy Hosiery Co. has b¢ started on full 
time. This is the first time the full production 


schedule has been in force for months 


*New York, Mohawk. The plant of the Mohawk 
Valley Knitting Mills was sold by the Receiver at 
auction, the property being purchased by Harry 
M. Golden, cashier of the Mohawk Valley Bank, a 
large creditor, for $25,000, which was the only bid 
made. It is expected that arrangements will soon 
be completed to resume manufacturing in the plant 
Various reports have been given out regarding tl 
use to which this property will be put, but we 
advised that nothing has been decided upon by th 
parties interested. It is probable that manufactur- 
ing will be resumed before spring. 


*New York, 
Wright’s Health 


1 


It is reported that th 

Underwear Co. has bought the 
Wayside Knitting Co.’s mill. The Wayside Knit- 
ting Co. was declared bankrupt early in the sum 
mer and the property was leased to the Wright 
Co. Later, arrangements were made to offer the 
property for sale at public auction 


r 
rov. 
















































































































New Machinery and Processes. 





This department is designed to present from month to month a brief mention of new machinery, devices and processes 


being brought out in this country and abroad, that are of interest to textile manufacturers. 


of improvements coming on the market. 


machinery etc., of interest to textile mill men. 


It is not a list of patents, but 


The idea being to present to our readers a systematic monthly record of new 


We invite machine builders and others to send us such information for this department. 


Auto- 
Read- 


The 
Elm St.. 


a new singeing 


Automatic Singeing Machine. 
matic Works, 


ing, Pa., are bringing out 


Machin 


315 


machine, equipped with a patent positive 


stripping device which is claimed to save 
gas, hosiery and labor. It is built in two 
sizes with single and double feed. 

Cold Hosiery Press. The Automatic Ma- 


chine Works, G. W. Stephenson, proprietor, 
315 Elm St., Reading, Pa., 
the 


are putting on 


market a cold hosiery press which is 
claimed to be extremely simple in operation, 
free from complicated parts, requiring little 
finish. It is 


described at 


and giving first-class 


power, 


built in two sizes. It will be 


greater length in subsequent issue. 


The B. F. 


Fan Motor. Sturtevant C 
Hyde Park, Mass., has recently brought out 
a new line of fan motors, description of 


which appears in this issue. 


Underwear Pressing Machine. The United 
Co., Syracuse, N. ¥,, are 


placing on the market a machine for pressing 


States Hoffman 
underwear. which is described and illustrated 


in this issue. 


Press Boards. The Merwin Paper Com- 
pany, Hartford, Conn., are now introducing 
to the trade a new press board, made on the 
light in 
It is 


claimed to withstand a greater degree of 


English formula, which is very 


weight, and of extremely high finish. 


heating without injury to the fiber or finish. 


Wool Oiler. [franz Hast, Eitra, Germany. 
A method of ciling wool at the card the oil 
storage tank being placed above the self 
feed. The automatically 
started and stopped with the starting and 


flow of oil is 


stopping of the feed. 


Emanuel Rusch, Vienna, 
machine, called a turbine 


Reclaiming Oil. 
Austria. <A 
arator, which extracts the oil from yarn or 


sep- 





cloth that has become saturated either by 
being used for wiping machinery or by other 


means. 


Automatic Loom. Tannwalder Baumwoll- 
spinniabrik, Vienna, Austria. An automatic 
device for changing the shuttle while the 
loom is in operation. 
Emanuel Rusch, 


Hygrometer. 


Austria. 


Vienna, 
An improved hair hygrometer in 
which the shaft is dispensed with, thus avoid- 
ing difficulties that been connected 
with the use of this class of hvgrometer. 


have 


Heinrich 


Plush Leom. 


Dueren, Germany. 


Schoenbrenner, 
An automatic let-off for 
the warp of a plush loom by which the 
length is regulated for the pile required. 


Spocler. Gladbacher Textilmaschinenfab- 
rik, Gladbach, Germany. An improved brake 
for yarn spoolers, designed to stop the ma- 
chine more quickly than is now possible. 





Mercerizing Machine. C. 
Chemnitz, Germany. 


G. Haubold, Jr., 
An improved machine 
The improve- 
ments consist in the method of obtaining the 
tension on the yarn. 


for mercerizing skein yarn. 


Joseph Eck & Son, Duessel- 
An improved method of im- 
parting a silk-like luster to fabrics; the proc- 
hemg adapted to the production of 
stripes, checks and other fancy effects. 


Silk Luster. 


dorf, Germany. 


ess 


Rirg Frame for Woolen Yarn. Oscar 
Schimmel & Co., Chemnitz, Germany. A 
ring frame for woolen yarn built so that the 
press rolls can be raised when necessary in 
piecing up ends. 


Dyeing Machine. J. G. Linder, Crimmit- 
schau, Germany. A rotary dyeing machine. 
The liquor enters through a hollow shaft, the 
cylinder being’ divided by partitions. 
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A LABORATORY DYEING MACHINE. 


Che 


which 


illustrations show a machine 
has rececntly been invented and per- 


fected by 


new 


\lbert Birch, proprietor and man- 
ager of Birch Bros., Somerville 
Works, Somerville, Mass., 


ples in the laboratory. 


Machine 
for dyeing sam- 


835 


taken off to permit thorough and convenient 
washing. ‘The rolls are operated by a little 
electric motor, which can be attached to any 
electric light socket, and the speed is so 
timed that the dyeing conditions in this ma- 
chine are what they would be on a full sized 
machine in mill use, or in an ordinary dye 


kettle. It may be used for open width or 


LABORATORY DYEING MACHINE WITH WOOD TANK. 


There are fitted with a 
xther with iron tank. 
The cuts show the operation of the ma- 


chine very cleariy. 


two styles, 
wood tank, the 


one 


The wood tank machine 
is the one recommended for general work, 
and may be considered the standard machine. 
The tank holds about 2 1/2 gallons. It is de- 
tachable, and can be taken out, and the rolls 


string work, on cloth, yarn or slubbing. 
The iron 


is similar to the 
machine in construction, and is 
adapted for direct 


tank machine 


wood tank 


especially and 


sulphur 
colors. 

A number of these laboratory machines 
have been installed with leading concerns 
and found to be very useful. 
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HERMALLIN. 


A material which should prove of unusual 
value to the textile manufacturer is the new 
sizing compound, “Hermallin,’ made by the 


Vera Chemical Co., Stoneham, Mass. The 


THE LABURATORY DYEING MACHINE 


tuanufacturers state that one of the import- 
ant advantages of this preparation is the 
elastic quality which it imparts to the yarns. 
t may be used with potato or other starches 
for sizing woolen, cotton and silk. 
the other advantages claimed are: A far 
greater affinity is obtained than by the use 


Among 


of the ordinary preparations. ‘“Hermallin” 
is absolutely nentral and does not affect the 


FITTED WITH IRON 
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fabric in any way. When this substance is 
added to the size, the preparation penetrates 
the yarn or thread thoroughly and in the 
subsequent washing it dissolves immediately 
The natural elasticity of the thread is not 
uffected and so-called sizing spots are pre- 
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vented. All kinds of yarn are uniformly 
penetrated, the compound giving good re- 
sults on chevi»t or single worsted yarn. The 
penetrating quality of “Hermallin” and the 
ease with which it is removed from the fiber 
make “Hermalin” an ideal size retainer. 
The manner of application is simple and 
variations in quantity and methods make it 
applicable to a wide range of work. 








A NEW FAN MOTOR. 


The changes in conditions under which 
fans are used made it imperative that the 
machine for driving a fan should be suitable 
to the fan, and also in keeping with the ap- 
paratus found in up-to-date power plants and 
manufactories. 

In order that the electric motors used for 
driving Sturtevant fans might be the best 
obtainable, an entirely new line, designated 
as “Type H Motors,” has been designed. 
While these motors are applicable to the 





NEW 


regular work of driving machine tools, etc., 
they are primarily fan motors, and their 
characteristics have been considered mainly 
as regards the driving of fans. 

The Sturtevant Type H Motor is not only 
as efficient as any motor built of the same 
size and speed, but has capacity for great 
overload. The motors will carry a 50 per 
cent. overload one hour without destructive 
sparking or heating, and will carry 100 per 
cent. overload for five minutes. These char- 
acteristics show their great adaptability to 
driving fans, for electric ventilating fans may 
be accidentally overloaded, thus placing 
upon a motor a load far in excess of what 
the design called for. Still further, ventilat- 
ing fans often receive little attention, and it 


A NEW FAN MOTOR 
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is not uncommon to find them so installed 
that the starting rheostat is at a considerable 
distance and not in sight of the fan. Thus, 
the operator may not know the conditions of 
the fan, conditions which might be detri- 
mental to the motor. Special pains have 
been taken to keep the heat rise low, and 
tests made in ciean, dry places have shown 
that the heat rise for open and semi-enclosed 
motors is less than 104° F 


| output. 


. at normal speed 
and 
hese motors are made in a complete line 


100 h. p. in order that they may 


irom I to 


STURTBVANT MOTOR APPLIED TO FAN, 


meet the requirements of all installations. 
They are designed primarily for driving the 
fans direct-connected, but are equipped with 
slide rails in case the motor is to be belted 
to the exhauster. 

The magnet frame is cast-iron, suitably 
machined for the pole pieces and end covers 
or bearing brackets. As shown in the illus- 
trations, the bearing bracket is bolted to the 
frame by four bolts, spaced equally so that 
the motor may be bolted to the floor, wall, 
or ceiling by simply shifting the position of 
the bearing brackets, no additional machine 
work being necessary. 

The pole pieces are built up of soft steel 
punchings, and located off center so that the 
bearing brackets on the two ends may be 
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exact duplicates. The punchings are of such 
shape that they distribute the magnetic flux 
to produce commutation under 
load 


eliminate disagreeable 


sparkless 


wide variations of Cast-iron horns 


humming while re 
taining all the advantages of laminated con 
The commutator and armature 
f-contained unit, for the sleeve of the 
irmature has a hub for the reception of the 
commutator shell Che armature which is 
[ steel 


ough instiiated 1S provid 


annealed punchings thor- 
ed with openings 


for the free circulation of air, resulting in 


abundart ventilation [The commutator, 
which is made with great care from bars of 
| irav yper and carefully selected 
s insulated between the clamping rings 

le segi s, and the whole commu- 
s assembled while hot under great 

press lich holds each bar firmly in place 
ces tl bility of its working loose. 

brush holders are provided with 

raided copp able shunts which relieves 
brush hol body and spring from car 

ing current. The brush holders are sup 
rted by a ring which is clamped in posi- 
tion by the frort bearing bracket. Although 


the brush rigging may be shifted easily, 


ere is no aanger of the brushes being 
thrown out of line or tilted, which is the case 
whe he brush rigging is clamped by set 
5 ews 


_ 


In 1906 the 


ds into Canada was equal to $2.68 per 


rate of importation of woolen 


capita of the population, allowing it to be 


Z 


6,500,000, as compared with 26 cents pet 
in the United States. 


apita ol the Q0,.000,000 


In 1900 there were in Canada 157 woolen 
mills and six mills making woolen yarn, all 


employing a capital of $10,000,000. In 1905 


the census showed only 103 woolen mills 
nd three making yarn with a capital of less 
than $7,000,000. There was a decrease of 
2/196 workers in the woolen mills in five 


vears, but the 
{ures increased from $9,973,307 in Igoo to 
$21,213,234 in the fiscal year of 1908. This 

as the effect of the reduction of one-third 


imports of woolen manufac 


of the regular tariff rates on the imports of 
woolen goods from Great Britain. 
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A NEW MATERIAL FOR SIZING AND 
FINISHING. 





A new material for sizing and finishing 
al! kinds of cloth and yarns is being intro- 
duced in this country under the name of 
Guminat by Th: New Brunswick Chemical 
Co., New Brunswick, N. J. Like other suc- 
cessful the manufacture 
of textile fabrics, it is a Ger- 
and with German manufactur- 


materials 
and finishing 


used in 


man product 


ers is recognized as possessing superior 
qualities for giving fullness, body and weight 
to the goods. 


Guminat is tally 


specific gravit of 50 


concentrated, with a 

Baume. It is pre- 
pared for use by simply pouring a sufficient 
quantity of warm water over it and then 
thinning down to the required strength— 
about 2° Baume—for the to be 
No bvoiling is Light 
goods are treated with a strong solution and 
heavy goods with a comparatively weak so- 
lution. 


RoC ds 


treated. necessary. 


[t is commonly. used without fur 
ther addition, but other substances may be 
used with it as varticular cases may require. 
It is recommended by the manufacturers to 
improve the finish of all kinds of cloth, cot- 
ton, woolen, worsted, linen and silk. . 

As a size for varns, Guminat is mixed in 
the proportion of 10 lbs. to 100 lbs. of potato 
starch and gives a yarn of good 
strength and elasticity. In some cases filling 
yarns have been treated with Guminat after 
dyeing. The material is guaranteed harm- 
less to fiber and color. Even when applied 
cold, it immediately enters the fiber and in- 
tead of coating the yarn closely unites with 

and does not chafe off in weaving or dust 
off in the napping process. The manufac- 
turers claim that while fabrics and yarns are 
civen a full, heavy appearance with good 
luster, the feel is not injured and the colors 
are improved. 

The material not undergo any 
change when goods are kept in storage and 
it is guaranteed that the fabrics will keep 
their natural wool character without harden- 
The quality of 


sized 


does 


ing or changing in any way. 
not drawing moisture or growing mouldy is 
of especial value. 
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Further particulars of this material may 
x had by applying to The New Brunswick 
Chemical 


Company, who are the American 


agents. 


ee 


THE HOFFMAN UNDERWEAR PRESSING 
MACHINE. 


The illustration shows a new machine 
hich is being put on the market by the 


(lel 


\ 


4 4 
 ) > DI es 





A NEW 


Inited States Hoffman Co., 


Several 


Svracuse, N. Y 
certain underwear 
that the Hoffman 
principle of pressing could be applied to un- 


derwear, with excellent 


months 


ago 
anyv, 


manuiacturers disc yvered 


and so th 


\ results, 
Hoffman underwear machine was developed, 


and we are informed that every manufacturer 
in the town where the principle was first 
tried, has purchased one of the machines, and 


there are a number of others in use 


The machine is a combination of steam, 


heat and pressure; the steam is superheated 


to a high degree of temperature before being 


injected into the garment which has been 


UNDERWEAR PRESSING 


UNDERWEAR PRESSING 


MACHINE 





























the buck. The head is 
brought to bear on the goods, and at th 


placed on 


same time, the necessary amount of steam is 
released and forces its way through the gar- 
The 


ives th 


ment, pressing at the same time. 
bination of 


coTl 


steam and pressure 


goods a soft and lofty feeling, bringing ou 
the fleeciness of the fiber and giving it th 
raised and natural 


appearance that is ex 


tremelv desirable. The garment comes fro 


fn 
J 


MACHINE. 


the machine practically ready to be folded 
and ready to be put in the box, as there is 
no opportunity whatever for broken buttons. 

Manufacturers the 


high cl being 


have used it on 


1 
Who 


high class goods recommend it as 


quicker than the iron and producing a su 
perior finish. The machine requires onl 


vas connections to operate, and can be fitted 
, natura! 


gas 


up either for manufactured 


oas, 

gasoline or air pressure gas. 
There ar 

42d St., New 


seen in operation as well as at the 


demonstrating rooms at 37 West 
York City, where the machine 
may be 


factory in Syracuse 
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THE BRISTOL AUTOMATIC COUNTER 
APPLIED TO LOOMS. 





The illustration shows a recent application 
Pristol Crompton- 
Knowles towel loom, arranged to count the 


the Counter, to a 


towels woven. It shows at a 
glance, and without possibility of error, the 
production of the loom. 

The counter can also be arranged, and is 
being used to count the number of yards 
woven, or the number of picks woven. It 
affords a basis for paying operatives equi- 
table to both employer and employe and pre- 
vents argument and dispute. 


numbers of 














FIG. 3. 


It can be arranged so as to reset from the 
sutside, Or so as to prevent entirely any 
tampering from the outside, depending on 
the purpose for which the count is desired. 

The counter may be actuated either by 
iever or rotating shaft. 
lever attachment, Fig. 


Fig. 1 shows a 


2 shows counter for 
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shaft attachment, Fig. 3 shows the counter 
edapted for lever attachment. 

This system of indicating production of 
machines either by yard, pick, or other unit 
automatically, has attracted the attention of 
a number of progressive textile manufactur- 





FIG, I. 


ers who are constantly finding new uses and 





applications for the Bristol Counter. It is 
FIG. 2. 
manufactured by the C. J. Root Co., Bristol, P 


Conn. 
ee 


Under normal conditions the wool fiber 
will contain from 14 to 18 per cent. of ab- 
sorbed moisture. 


The imports of silk into India during the 
fiscal year ending March 31, 1907, amounted 
to 1,420,467 pounds, valued at $1,893,330, a 
decrease of 225,233 pounds from the imports 
of 1906, owing to the deficiency in the crop 
of 1905. 
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AMERICAN 15-INCH SINGLE-GEARED 
CRANK-SHAPER. 


A useful machine for the repair depart- 
ment is shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. It is a 15-inch single geared crank 


shaper just brought out by the American 


The 


Tool Works Co. of Cincinnati, Ohio. 





d.. 


a 
cme 


A NEW 


length of stroke is 15 1/4 inches; down feed 
to head is 6 inches; vertical travel of table, 14 
horizontal travel of table, 18 
In capacity and arrangement it is 
suitable for a large variety of work at high 
speeds, as proved by tests on cast iron and 
steel recently conducted. Easy access is pro- 
vided te all working parts through a large 
door on the rear side and all running bear- 
ings are bushed to permit relining in case of 
wear incident to the performance of the se- 
vere requirements of this class of work. 


inches: and 
inches, 


SINGLE-GEARED CRANK-SHAPER 


** AMERICAN 
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The ram, in many respects the most vital 
part of the machine, is very heavy and rigid 
throughout the entire length of the stroke. 
Like the column it is braced internal and has 
long wide bearings on the column with con- 
tinuous taper gib having end screw adjust- 
ment for taking up the wear. The stroke is 
positive and has four rates of speed, ranging 


”” CRANK-SHAPER. 

from 20 to 65 strokes per minute. The 
rocker arm is extra heavy and braced to give 
the ram a uniform rate of speed its entire 
The gearing ratio and wide belts are 
calculated to furnish sufficient power for 
work adapted to this type of machine. 


stroke 


The head may be operated at any angle 
within an arc of 100°. As will be noted from 
the particulars given above, the down feed of 
the head is of unusual length and the feed 
screw has an adjustable collar reading to 


ool of aninch. As shown in the illustration 
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the table is of box form with three T-slots on 


both top and sides. It is thoroughly braced 
internally, insuring accuracy and rigidity. 

It is 
and automatic with a range of .oo8 


The cross feed is of special design. 
variabl 
inch to 
the 
feeding mechanism is necessary when chang- 


.200 inch instantly obtainable when 
machine is running. No adjustment of 


ing the position the rail, thus removing a 
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fed to its limit in either direction on the rail. 
The gears are of steel cut from the solid, and 
pinions in the driving frame are cut from bar 
steel. The regular equipment of this ma- 
chine includes vise, countershaft, all neces- 
sary wrenches, and automatic safety stop. 
\t extra cost the machine can be equipped 
with automatic stop dog for cross rail where- 
by the feed may be stopped at any point, cir- 





THE 


The feed is thrown in or out, 
through the knob on the large 


yn fault. 


sO reversed, 


ed geal 

Some of the special features embodied in 
this machine are the arrangement for chang- 

g the length of stroke at will without stop 


ping the machine. The device for position- 


ng the stroke is located on the ram near the 
ead and may be operated while the machine 


‘The 


fitted with continuous taper gib. 


down slide of the head is 


\ patented 


is running. 


automatic stop releases the feed, preventing 
breakage to parts when the tool is fed into 


the cut or should the apron be accidentally 


ADAMS CLOTH 


WINDING MACHINE, 


cular attachment, mold makers’ vise, tilting 
table, 4-speed gear box and electric motor 
drive. 

_—_—_————_ 9 ——_——_—_— 


CUTTING AND WINDING MACHINES. 





The 


cently put on t 


illustrations show two machines re- 
he market by A. L. Adams, 
151 Middle St., Bridgeport, Conn., for cut- 
ting wide fabrics into narrow strips. First 
the cloth is wound on a paper tube into a 
roll 40 inches tong on the winding machine, 
then transferred to the cutter which will cut 
small rolls 1 


2 inch, I inch, 2 inches, or anv 
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width desired the end of the roll of 
cloth. The two machines are used together. 
They handle goods 40 inches in width, and 


are suitable for either straight or bias cut- 


rom 


ting. 
ting 
machine, 4 it., 


The floor space occupied by the cut 
machine is 6 ft., 2 in. by 2 ft.; winding 


10 in. by 2 ft. Each machine 





THE ADAMS CLOTH CUTTING MACHINE. 


requires 1/2 h. p. The manufacturer states 
that the capacity 


ooo yards of narrow stripping per day. 


of these machines is 100,- 


The machine is fully covered and pro- 
tected by patents in the United States, Can- 
ada and foreign countries, 


— - — — o_——_—-—- -_——— 
Harold H. Hart, superintendent and designer of 
the Cocheco Woolen Mills, East Rochester, N 
H., has resigned to accept a similar position with 


Mills, Racine, Wis. 


Robert A. Cadwell of Pittsfield, Mass., 
taken the position as superintendent of Frank F. 


the Racine Woolen 


h- 
nas 


Pels & Company, New Durham, N. J. He was 
formerly employed at the Peck Mfg. Company, 
Pittsfield. 

Geo. D. Wooley, overseer of weaving at the 
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3utler Mill, New Pedford, Mass., has taken charge 
of slashing and drawing in addition to the weav- 
ing department, 

Wm. Blade, formerly superintendent of the 
branch mill of fhe Lorraine Mfg. Company, Paw 


tucket, R. I., 6ut now holding a position in the 
main mill as superintendent, was run over and 
seriously injured by an automobile in Pawtucket 


He was 


recently. 


taken to the hospital suffering 


from concussion ct the brain and is in a ¢ il 
condition. 

A. W. Lockwood, who recently severed his con 
nection with the National & Providence Mill, 


Providence, R. I., to accept a position as superin- 
tendent for the Tarnestown Worsted Mills, has re- 
signed his and returned to his home in 
Olneyville, R. I. 


posits nn 


Peter Flynn, superintendent of the Leader 
Weaving Company, Central Falls, R. I., has re- 
signed and accepted a similar position with a large 
silk mill which will be known as the Nini 
Mills Company. 


-et 
gre 


Frank Tubbs, superintendent of the knitting de- 
partment of the Johnstown Knitting Mills, Johns- 
town, N. Y., has resigned to accept a similar po- 
sition with the Superior Knitting Company, Piqua, 
Qhio. 











DYEING KHAKI CLOTH. 


BY DR. LOUIS J. MATOS, 


Ever since the Spanish-American war the 
cotton and woolen cloth manufacturers, to- 
gether with their dyers, have been much in- 
terested in the problems of dyeing the cloth 
generally known as khaki, the shade of 
which at one time was somewhat in doubt 
Even the samples obtained from the govern- 
nent did not “inatch up” well, so that dyers 
were at a loss as to just what the exact re- 
quirements should have been. 

To dye a clay or mud color upon cotton 
cloth is not a matter requiring any very 
great skill, but to have the shade always 
even and uniform, and to possess certain re- 
quirements as to its durability and “fastness” 
is a matter of serious consideration. The 
shade technically known as “khaki” may be 
produced by a number of processes, and in- 
volving the use of dyestuffs of all known 
classes from the so-called sulphur colors to 
mineral dyes. 

The dyeing of khaki with the sulphur 
colors has not been generally successful for 
the reason that the class of dyes of this 
group capable of yielding tans and browns 
suitable for khaki were not sufficiently fast 
to light and the ordinary wear and tear inci- 
dent to the usage of military service; and 
further, there was always present a danger 
due to the existence of a small quantity of 
free sulphur liberated during the dyeing 
process, the action of which was detrimental 
to the life of the cloth, as was evidenced by 
the lack of durability of such sulphur dyed 
cloth as found its way to the outer world 
through the sportsmen’s supply depots. So 
that we may be safe in ignoring the sulphur 
dyes as a means of dyeing the service cloth 

The natural <vestuffs have played a minor 
part in the dyeing of this kind of cloth, al- 
though many dvyers believed that fustic and 
similar woods, when properly treated with 
mineral salts in suitable combinations as to 
shade required, would answer every pur- 
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pose, but their lack of fastness to weather 
and washing prevented their extended use. 

Shades properly produced upon cotton by 
means of the metallic oxides have always 
been regarded by dyers as being fast to the 
usual treatment accorded garment cloths, 
and further, that they are not likely to in- 
flict injury to the fabric during the dyeing 
process. In view of this, it is natural to sup- 
pose that the attention of dyers was early 
directed to the use of metallic salts, when the 
demand was apparent for khaki dyed goods. 

The formulae given below are for khaki 
shades dyed upon cotton, and it is suggested 
to dyers who may experiment with them to 
make absolutely sure of the weights and 
measures, for the reason that a fraction of 
an ounce one way or the other may yield 
results very far from those wanted. Also it 
is advisable for a dyer who is experimenting 
with a mineral khaki shade to dye several 
batches of cloth (on a small scale, of course) 
in order to accustom himself to the baths 
and their control, independent of the exact 
shade wanted. After he is familiar with the 
process in general, he may alter the quanti- 
ties of ingredients to produce the exact 
shade desired. . 

The following process is attributed to 
Gatty, who is said to have taken out the 
first patent covering the details of producing 
a khaki shade: 

A solution of chrome alum is made up to 
stand at 10° Tw., and to every six gallons of 
it is added two gallons of a solution of clean 
copperas (ferrous sulphate) containing five 
ounces per gallon. The cloth is run through 
this liquor successively until it is thoroughly 
impregnated, when it is removed, well 
squeezed, and without washing, passed 
through a caustic soda solution standing at 
4° Tw., at 150° }., which fixes the oxides of 
both chromium and iron in the form of in- 
soluble precipitates. The above proportions 
will yield an olive shade, but should a brown 
shade be wanted, the dyer increases the pro- 
portion of copperas. 
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Another process consists of passing the 
cloth through a bath made up of 


Sodium Acetate 
3ichromate of Potash 
Water to make ........... 10 gals. 


After thorough impregnation the cloth is 
well squeezed and sulphured to decompose 
the bichromate which then deposits the 
ereen oxide on and in the fibers and be- 
tween the interstices of the yarn. The cloth 
is then given a passage through a 4° Tw. 
caustic soda bath, well washed, and finished 
To give a greenish tone, acetate of iron 
(black iron liquor) may be added to the 
bath, 

A process that has given very handsome 
khaki shades consists in preparing the cot- 
ton with sumac in the usual manner, then 
treating in the cold with weak nitrate of iron 
(“copperas iron”) and acetate of chrome, 
then give a passage through a boiling bath 
of potassium hichromate, followed with a 
treatment of carbonate of soda, and fixing 
by a final steaming. 

Another process consists in treating the 
cloth in a bath containing the acetates of 
both iron and chromium, and to which a 
small quantity of alizarine blue is added. 
After thoroughly impregnating the cloth is 
subjected to a low pressure steaming and the 
color fixed by passage through a caustic 
soda bath, washed well, and finished. 

A method adapted for continuous dyeing 
machines is worked out in the following 
manner. A bath is prepared consisting of 


Chromium Acetate Solution, 2° Tw., 4 gals 
Iron Acetate Solution, 8° Tw. ...... 2 gals. 
Work the cloth slowly until thoroughly 


wetted with the liquor and then squeeze 
Without washing, pass through a lime boil 
as is ordinarily «sed in the dyeing of the old 
Nankin buffs, then wash well and dry. The 
acetate bath is not exhausted and should be 
preserved by the addition of additional quan- 
tities of strong solutions. 

The shade of khaki by this process may be 
varied at will by altering the proportions of 
iron or chromium in the bath. If chrome 
predominates, an olive green will result, 
while if the iron acetate is in excess, the 


DYEING KHAKI CLOTH 


characteristic brown buff is obtained. 

In dyeing khaki shades, only the best 
grades of chenucals should be employed, 
that is, the choice should center upon tech- 
nically pure products rather than upon salts 
or solutions of doubtful origin. If the dyer 
is competent he may make his own solutions 
and thereby be certain as to their purity. 

Washing is also of the very greatest im- 
portance and a plentiful supply of water 
should be used, so that no unused chemicals 
remain in the cloth after dyeing; in other 
words, the cloth as it leaves the dye house 
should be chemically clean. 

The government tests for cotton khaki in 
force at the present time are given below, 
and dyers should endeavor by every means 
to produce approximate shades meeting 
these tests, after which they can modify the 
combination so as to match 
government sample. 

The current khaki specification (No. 961 of 
june 5, 1908) covers everything necessary to 
guide the manuiacturer, but that portion of 
great interest to the 

Color—To be khaki shade, as shown in the 
sealed standards sample, fast to laundering, per- 
spiration, and climatic influences, such as sunlight, 
air, and exposure incident to the military service. 

The following are the official tests, chemical and 
otherwise, viz: 

3oiling for ten minutes in a solution of soap (80 
grains of ordinary laundry soap to one pint of 
water). 

Boilirg ten minutes in a solution of soda (20 
grains of carbonated soda, pure dried, to one pint 
of water). 

Steeping twenty-four hours in lactic acid, sp. gr. 
vat, U.. &..P. 

Steeping twenty-four hours in a solution of citric 
acid made by using three drams of citric acid to 
two fluid ounces of cold water. 


the standard 


dver is: 


While these tests are few in number, they 
are sufficiently severe to prove or disprove 
the usefulness of the tested cloth for the ser- 
vice. In making the tests the samples 
should be 4 by 6 inches, and the tests with 
lactic acid and citric acid are best made in 
glass photograph developing trays where the 
swatch flat. 
these tests should use pure chemicals, such 
as are usually to be had in the drug store, 
und not depend upon the ordinary mill sup- 
plies. 


may lie The dyer in making 


In this connection I came across a 


dyer who failed with his own soda test be- 
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cause he used soda ash instead of anhydrous 


(pure, dry) “sal soda.”” The ash contained 
varying quantities of “caustic soda,” and 
which was the cause of himself condemning 


his own dyeinys, which otherwise resisted 
the 


covernment tests for the cotton fabric. 


———____q—————______ 


REMOVING FOG FROM DYEHOUSES. 


(Continued from September.) 















REPORT OF AN INVESTIGATION OF 


HOUSES 


FRENCH DYE 











I direction of 
he Industries 
(‘Un Francaises de la Teinture) 
Many dye works were visited in the course of the 
enquit hich is value to the American trade 
1 underlyitig the removal o 
g same everywhere, altl the prob 
diitere Ca conditions 

\mong other means for increasing the 


temperature in the dyehouses may be men- 
tioned the cir f ai 


work-rooms, 


culation of air from other 


where the 


such as dry rooms, 


temperature reaches 100° to 120 We 
examined several dyehouses where this 
method was eniployed, among them the 
Masurel works at Tourcoing. Here the 
in ir was carried from an adjoining 
work-room by means of ventilating fans 
to the dyehouse. In the Schaeffer mill 
at Muelhausen we found the hot air from 


a singeing room carried to the dyehouse 


through a pipe about 26 feet long. In one 
dyehouse at Amiens a large amount of hot 
air was obtained from the velvet drv room. 


Very good results were obtained by forcing 
[ This 


always be emploved owing to 


this room into the dyehouse. 
method cannot 
the large amount of moisture with which the 
air from some dty rooms is laden; such for 
in which wool is dried. A 
dyer at Roubaix cited his experience in con 
firmation of this statement. 

The driving of the ventilators is an import- 
ant factor in the 


example as those 


problem of removing fog. 
In most cases the mill engine is taxed to its 
capacity to drive the regular machines. 
In several dye works, such as the small es- 
tablishment was no 
means for driving a fan. This is one of the 


things that make it practically impossible to 


around Lyons there 
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remove the fog from the small dyvehouses. 
The expense of installing motors and fans is 
so great as to be prohibitory for this class of 
dyers. Fog removing installations that could 
be economically installed by 


large works 













FIG. 4 


e number of 


would mean the ruin of the larg 
small dvers. 

We visited one hundred dvyehouses, forty- 
five of these had installed the apparatus for 
removing the fog from the work rooms. Of 
these 45, 13 obtained very poor results; in 
15 the results could be considered only fair; 
while the satisfactory. 
The fog removing apparatus varied widely 


remaining 27 were 





FIG. 5. 


in these dye works. In some cases we found 
that 
sults in one dyehouse would prove a failure 
in another. This strengthens the opinion 
that the removal of fog from dyehouses is a 
special question and the solution must be 
found by considering the particular condi- 
tions existing in each establishment. 


an installation which gave excellent re 


The ordinary means adopted consisted in 
raising the temperature of the work room in 
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WATERPROOF 


order to evaporate the fog and then remove 
it by ventilating fans. In no case should the 
temperature of the work room exceed 72 


F, If the temperature is raised above this 
point the workmen are compelled to work in 
a hot, damp atmosphere and are exposed to 
sudden changes when leaving the dve room 
that of 


= s 
heated b: 


In several dyehouses, including 


Petrus Pierron, we found the air 
In dvehouses we 
] 


und good results were obtained 


Belgian ovens. several 


by the radi 
ators heated by exhaust steam. These were 
m fo ] 
7 teet 1 


he floor where 
he thickest fog accumulated. 


ed from 6 to abov: 
i There m 


to give ¢ h 


ust 


izontal 


‘adiators 





Ti 
as to reduce the fog and 


air So 


visits to the dyehouses we discov 
different methods of re 
the wi 


following: Monitor 


number of 


ere a yer Of 


ving the air from irk rooms, 
the 


shafts, ventilating fans 


among 
hem roots, air 


\t one time it w 


1 


as believed that openings 
ie roof facilitated the exit of fog, but at 


the present time it is generally recognized 


that at the best thev give very poor results 
and often result in an ‘increase in the fog. 
When the wind is in a certain direction th 


cold air from the outside is driven through 


these openings into the dvehouse, causing an 

ease in t fog. For this reason the 

nings must be closed in winter. Rare ex 
' eat di . cs cone 

| ceptions are found in localities where the 

| ind generally blows in one direction. In 


*h a case the openings in the roof may be 
¢ to the 
the cold air from the outside and allow the 


Such an 


nged so as entrance olf 


irrang prevent 
air from the dyehouse to escape. 
arrangement is shown at Fig. 4. 
The same result is obtained by the use of 
which the 


side is alwavs turned towards the wind. 


closed 
In 


many dyehouses we found the tubs covered 


revolving ventilators by 


with hoods from which chimneys are run 


through the roof to the outside air. Such 
an arrangement is shown at Fig. 5. Our ob- 
under fa- 


vorable weather conditions the use of these 


servations lead us to believe that 


hoods and chimneys with a good heating 
system the fog 80 
This percentage can be raised by increasing 


The 


would reduce per cent. 


the number of chimneys, or by fans. 
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results are still further improved by enclos- 


ing the kettle. In found th 


kettles completely enclosed, doors being pr. 


one case we 
vided to permit of the entrance and removal 
of the goods. The objection to this was the 
liability of the pieces becoming tangled and 
damaged while concealed from the 
the attendants. 
SS ee 


WATERPROOF IMPRESSIONS ON 
TEXTILE FABRICS. 


1ew ol 


An 


proof impressions on textiles has recently 


been patented in this country. 


Austrian process for producing water- 


The inventor 


states heretofore known 


that the processes 
for producing impressions fast to water on 
textile fabrics by use of solutions of cellulose 
nitrates or celluloid, or cellulose acetates, it 
solvents of comparatively low boiling point, 


such as amvlacetate or formate, have been 
difficult to i 


the layers of nitrocellulose or 


ce 
re 

bring into general use, because 
acetyl-cellu- 
lose produced on the textiles in the ordinary 


manner. when of the required thickness, de- 


prive the textile fabrics of their softness to 


the touch and make them feel more or less 
stiff, hard or like paper. 
Even the addition of various softening 


agents has not given an entirely satisfactory 
harshness to the touch 
sufficiently improved thereby; 
moreover, the effect of such agents is dele- 
i of the materials to 
) the brilliancy of the product, or 


result, because the 


has not been 
fastness 


1 
to the 


friction or té 


to their fastness to water or to all these 
qualities together. 
According to the present invention the 


combinations of nitrocellulose or celluloid or 
cellulose acetates with organic acid esters of 
high boiling point, more particularly the 
esters of phthalic acid, are especially suitable 
for imparting resistance to water to impres- 
sions on textile fabrics, particularly to the 
effects known as silk finish. Textile fabrics 
dressed or coated with such combinations do 
not lose their softness to the touch when suf- 
ficient quantities of the combinations are ap- 
plied. These latter have an extremely high 
capacity of imparting resistance to water to 
textile materials when these have been pro- 
vided with designs applied by means of silk- 
finishing on goffering rolls. 
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To the coating compositions there may be 
also added known dressing or fixing agents, 
such as for example, blue, resins or albumin- 
ous substances, according to the nature of 
the solvents. For example, 100 parts of ni- 
tro-cellulose or celluloid are dissolved to- 
gether with 50 to 150 parts of ethyl phthal- 
ate, in a suitable solvent, such as methyl al- 
cohol, acetone, ethyl alcohol alone or mixed 
with acetic anhydrid, ethyl acetate or an- 
other ester of low boiling point such as amyl- 
acetate or butyl acetate, the solution is ap- 
plied as a dressing composition to the textile 
fabric before or after the printing process. 


——————_ 


STREAKS IN COTTON FABRICS. 


Manchester, Eng., July 24, 1908. 
Editor Textile World Record: 

Referring to the several answers furnished 
in your July issue to “Clinton” (996) regard- 
ing streaks in cotton fabrics, I venture to 
suggest that none give an entirely satisfac- 
tory or at any rate a complete explanation of 
the cause of stains occurring on unbleached 
cotton goods (without size) left for a few 
hours in a wet state. There is no doubt that 
such stains do occur and that the result de- 
sends upon many such conditions as the 
amount of water, the temperature, the extent 
of external drying when lying in pile, the 
pressure, the time and so on. 

If we however consider for a moment the 
material we are dealing with, we shall get 
a better insight of the action that is going 
on. All cotton, however carefully carded 
and freed from dust or oil, contains in the 
natural state from I 1/2 to 2 1/2 per cent. of 
matter which is easily soluble in water. 
[hen there are substances, colloids and so 
forth, lying on the border line between 
soluble and insoluble, which gradually soften 
in water, and in the mere mechanical treat- 
inent of cotton with water, separate out to 
some extent as flocculent masses enclosing 
some of the natural waxes and fats incidental 
to the fiber. All these substances whether 
soluble, partially soluble or quite insoluble, 
have when reduced to dryness distinctly 


more color than the fiber whence they are 
The soluble matter gives indeed a 


derived. 
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residue identical in appearance with extract 
of beef and suggesting the same substance 
in smell. “Now as soon as the cotton is wet 
out, these various constituents begin to move 
about, the soluble portions first, those 
slightly soluble next and the colloids and in- 
solubles last. The moving forces are of 
course capilliary attraction, gravity and dif- 
fusion, these being hastened or caused by 
such influences as external drying and the 
drainage of water away from the base, or 
collecting there. The physical conditions of 
the pile vary throughout in point of ex- 
posure to air, pressure, wetness and tem- 
perature and consequently the various sub- 
stances other than the cotton itself tend to 
collect in certain places and to be conse- 
quently removed from the bulk. Those 
points of concentration, taken of course to- 
gether with the oxidizing effect of the air, 
must be discolored by comparison with the 
rest of the goods. 

I have no wish to lay the above down as 
indicating everything that goes on in pro- 
ducing these stains and no one values more 
than I do the really practical answers al- 
ready given to the question under considera- 
‘ion, but I think those of us who like to get 
at the true inwardness of such cases as this 
may like to know how it appeals to one who 
has given attention in the past to many sim- 
ilar problems outside the view of the purely 
practical technologist. 

But there is still more in this subject than 
may yet have met the eye. We scour goods 
for dyeing merely to get rid of these objec- 
tionable matters “other than cotton.” We 
bleach goods simply and solely to get rid of 
them altogether—or nearly so. And there 
is no subject connected with cotton more im- 
mediately worthy of attention in advancing 
the industry on its technological side than 
the study of these substances contained in 
cotton in the grey state, but merely adher- 
ent to or partially combined with the pure 
cellulose fiber. Until scientific research on 
these lines is seriously taken up we cannot 
consider the methods of scouring, dyeing 
and bleaching to be really understood. 

Yours faithfully, 
}. H. Lester, M. Sc., F.. I. C., 
Manchester Testing House and Laboratory. 











DYE RECIPES. 


The following recipes appear in the Dyers’ Supplement, 
which is issued each month by the TEXTILE WORLD KECORD. 
The Supplement contains the colored samples, dyed ac- 
cording to recipes given. The selection of samples is care- 
fully made, and itis the aim to show shades which are of 
especial interest to the dyer, and which the requirements of 
the market demand, The Dyers’ Supplement is a 16-page 
pamphlet, in convenient form for preservation. Subscrip- 
tion price for the Dyers’ Supplement $1.00 per year. 


Recipe No. 145. 
Blue on Worsted Yarn. 
Alizarine Blue C P R on 100 lbs. 
First mordant the yarn in a bath of 


worsted yarn 


3 lbs. Potassium Bichromate, 
2 lbs. Tartar, 
entering at 140° F., bringing slowly to a boil and 
boiling for at least one hour. 
Then dye in a bath made up with 
4 lbs, Alizarine Blue C P R. 
(C. Bischoff & Co., 451 
New York.) 
Acetic Acid. 


Washington St., 
1 lb. 


Enter the yarn at ordinary temperature and 
bring slowly to a boil and dye at 
hour, then add 

Acetic Acid 


in sufficient quantity to 


a boil for one 


exhaust the dye bath, and 
continue the boiling for % hour longer. 
Alizarine Blue C P R 


excellently. 


stands sunlight and fulling 


No. 146 


Recipe 
Pink on Bleached Cotton Yarn. 
Tetrazo Pink GGN 


yarn. 


on 100 lbs. bleached cotton 


Prepare the dye bath with 


4 lbs. Tetrazo Pink G GN. 
(American Dyewood Co. 
New York.) 
20 lbs. Common Salt. 
4 lb. Soda Ash. 


154 William St 


Dye at a boil for one hour 

Tetrazo Pink G G N is where 
good fastness to light and washing is required 

When used on Union goods the wool is dyed a 


recommended 


cotton. It is of 
interest for the dyeing of artificial silk. 


trifle yellower than the especial 


Recipe No. 147 


Black on Worsted Yarn. 


Acid Alizarine Black K S R on 100 lbs 
yarn. Prepare the dye bath with 


worsted 
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Ibs. Acid Alizarine Black K S R. 
(Kalle & Co., 530 Canal St., New York.) 
S lbs. Acetic Acid. 


on 


Enter yarn at 100° F., bring slowly to a boil and 
dye at a boil for 3; of an hour. Then add 
I lh. Sulphuric Acid 


and boil 15 minutes longer 
Finally add 


2 lbs. Petassium Bichromate 


and after boiling 30 minutes wash and dry. 

Acid Alizarine Black K S R dyes level, stands 
the light test very well, and is particularly adapted 
for dyeing with resist stripes, as it leaves the latter 





clear. 
Recipe No. 148. 
Srown on Cotton Yarn. 
Triazol Brown Sooo on 100 lbs. cotton yarn 


Prepare the dye bath with 


1% lbs. Triazol 
(Geisenheimer & Co., 
York.) 


3rown Sooo. 
189 Front St., New 


3 lbs. Soda Ash. 
20 lbs. Common Salt 
Enter at 180° F., and dye at a boil for one hour. 
Triazol Brown Sooo possesses good coloring 
power, is cheap, fast to acids, and of medium fast 
ness to light 
Recipe No. 140. 
Violet on Cotton Yarn. 
Triazol Violet R R on 100 ibs. cotton yarn. Pre- 
pare the dye bath with 
3 lbs. Triazol Violet R R. 
(Geisenheimer & Co., 189 Front St., New 
York.) 
1 lb. Soda Ash. 
20 Ibs. Common Salt 


rat 180° F, and dye at a boil for one hour. 


Triazol Violet possesses good fastness to light 


Recipe No. 150. 


Green on Worsted Yarn. 
Fast Chrome 
Prepare the dye bath with 


4 lbs. Fast Chrome 
(Read, Holliday 


York.) 


Green on 100 lbs. worsted yarn 


Green. 


& Sons, 7 Platt St., New 


4 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 
15 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
Enter at 120° F., and dye at a boil for one hour 
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Fast Chrome Green is exceedingly fast to light, 8 lbs. Immedial Direct Blue 4 B Ex. Conc 
possesses good leveling properties, and is fairly (Cassella Color Co., 182 Front St., New 
York.) 


will be found valuable in the 


t 
10 
— 


tl a cnet and wnarete rade "1 . : 7 . 
dyeing yarn for carpet and worsted trad 16 lbs. Sodium Sulphide, Crystals. 


6 lbs. Soda Ash 
: 25 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
Recipe No. 151. 


t 


Orange on Cotton Yarn. Dissolve the dyestuff together with the sodium 
= 9 : sulphide, and add io the dye bath which already 
Alg Orange R Paste on 100 lbs. cotton yarn : . ; seit es eo te 

contains the soda ash and Glauber’s Salt. Boil up 
the bath, shut off the steam, and dye one hour 
XR Paste just below a boil, keeping the material below the 
-0., 66 Lafayette St., New 





surface of the liquor as much as possible. 








6 Ibs e 7 ni 2° Tr Immedial Direct Blue 4 B Ex. Conc. possess: 
8 ga H te Solut 27° Tw excellent fastness to light, and very good fastness 5 
washing and acid. 
The dyestuff should be first stirred with warm 
water, and then added together with the soda ly 


? 1 ' ‘ art > T - 
the dye bath, the hydrosulphite solution being Recipe No. 153. 


i4ad laet The temnerature ic t sed + =O.7t > : 
ided last. J nperatu | to 70-75" F. Pink on Bleached Cotton Yarn. 
whereby the dyestuff will dissolve in a short time 
-traz >; e : J lbs ache Wet n 
[he dyeing is carried out at ordinary tempera [etrazo Pink G U on 100 lbs. Bleached Cotton 
. 1 1 ¢ a ar re g > ¢ > . with 
ture from 34 to 1 hour, the material squeezed well Yarn. Prepare the dye bath with 


exposed to ti ee, ee Set, ae d in YY, |b. Tetrazo Pink G U. 

water acidulated with from % to % lbs. sulphuric (American Dyewood Co., 154 William St 
id per 25 galions. It is finally rinsed again, New York.) 

jeciaiiadl Cintecele ieaiilh els 20 lbs. Common Salt. 
ae a 4 a rset % lb. Soda Ash. 





I 27° Tw. Hydrosulphite solution may be pre 
by slowly adding Dye at a boil for one hour. 
a Tetrazo Pink G U is recommended where good 
2% gals. of Bisulphite of Soda Solution, 72-78 fastness to light and washing is required. 
: When used on Union goods the wool is dyed 


Whil. Litas the sine powder to the Risulohi triflle yellower than the cotton It is of espe 
\ « it ii ii¢ a ba vvY ul Lil i ite cL. 





ie ee nea nterest for the dyeing of artificial silk 
b F id it is therefor: ble to cool 
1 After adding zinc powder, 7 - 
stil I/2 ur, then allow » stand tor on ‘Recipe No. 154. 
filter the solution through a piece of Violet Black on Cotton Yarn. 


Oxy Diamine Violet B F on 100 lbs. cotton 4 


: Ai. " Prepare the dye bath with 
4 | Quick Lime with i ss ab - 
r pt. of Water 4 lbs. Oxy Diamine Violet B F. 
, (Cassella Color Co., 182 Front St., New 
S well After standing 2 hcurs, filter tl ylu- York.) 
nk wae 30 lbs. Common Salt 
Soda Lye, 76° Tw Enter at 180° F., and dve at a boil for one hour 
a ie ea . . Then rinse and diazotize in a cold bath made up 
r every gallon of liquor. The solution is then ; 
; : ; . with 


Algole Orange R Paste possesses remarkable 2 20S. 5 dium Nitrite. hac 
‘ ' ; ‘ : 12 Ibs. Hydrochloric Acid, 32° Tw. 
tne t d t the ordinary color destroying 


igen Then develop in a bath made up with 


; 1 lb. Beta Naphthol 
Recipe No. 152. 1 lb. Caustic Soda Lye, 76° Tw. 
Blue on Cotton Yarn. Oxy Diamine Violet B F gives a bright 


Immedial Direct Blue 4 B Extra Conc. on 100 which upon diazotizing passes into a violet black 


Prepare the dye bath with of good fastness. 





















DYE RECIPES 


ipe No. 
Scarlet on Worsted Yarn. 


Rec 


155. 


Fast Scarlet 5 9 on 100 lbs. worsted yarn. Pre Toluylene 
pare the dye bath with Prepare 
3 lbs. Fast Scarlet 5 0 314 lbs 
(Read, Holliday & Sons, 7 Platt St., New F 


Yu rk ) 
Sulphuric Acid. 
Glauber’s Salt. 


4 lbs. 
I5 Ibs. 





Recipe No 


158. 


Yellow on Cotton Yarn. 


] 


he dye 


Yellow 


bat 


Common 


Black on Worsted Yarn. 


Enter at 120° F., dye at a boil me hour Enter at 180 
Fast Scarlet 5 0 is exceedingly fast to light, pos- Chen afte: 
sesses good leveling properties, and is fairly fast made up with 
to milling. It will be found valuable in the dyeing F C 

c ; 3 S 
f yarn for carpet and worsted trad Re aes 
Rex pe No. 150 p 
esses gY a 
Green on Worsted Yarn. 
Fast Chrome Green G on 100 lb vorsted 
arn. Prepare the dye bath with 
3 lbs. Fast Chrome Green 3 G 
(Kalle & Co., 530 Canal St., New York.) : = 
5 Ibs. Acetic Acid Agi 
Pre pare he 
1 1 s . 


r at 80° F., raise slowly t boil and 


‘ 
1 boil for 1iour, then add aa 

7 4 , 1 
14 lbs. Potassiu Bichro Ente 
ind continue e b o for Wash and D ut 


dry. 
Fast Chrome 





light test very well and is spe for vari 
dveing with resist stripes. as it ae, 
clear 


Recipe No. 157. 
Blue on Cotton Yarn. 


Naphtogene Blue 2 R on too |b: tton yarn. yarn 


Prepare the dye bath with 


Naphtogene Blue 2 R 
(Berlin Aniline Works, 213 te1 
York.) 30 


Glauber’s Salt 


s lbs. 


Ibs. 
Enter at 180° F., 
Then 


20 mit 


30 
and dye at a boil for one hour 


rinse by working for 15 


utes in ac up with 


3 Ibs. Sodium Nitrite hd 
12 lbs. Hydrochloric Acid, 32° Tw. . 


Then develop inac Id bath made up with 


1 lb. Beta Naplithol. ' 


1 lb. Caustic Soda Lye, 76° Tw. I 
Naphtogene Blue 2 R produces dyeings which Zaml 
are very fast t yashing and light e vi 





Does 
\ Le 
1 OTK.) 
oo 
I 
t 180 
“i 


Rex 


G 


on 100 

h with 
e Yellow G 
ibriken Co., 66 ] 


Salt. 


No. 159 


ipe 





B n I00 
1 wit 
Black 4 B 
Oompany 128 
\cid 
Salt 
t¢ per re 
) for one h 
1B 1 bluis 
( Or he 
~“ipe No 100 


Na 


ft 
} 
» 


} 1 


a cold bath ma 


yhthol. 

oda Lye, 76 
ue R prod 
shing and lig 


ytto1 


—N 


yarn. 


r one he ur 

























Mill News. 





Those interested in receiving early and more complete investigated information of projected new mills, enlargements, 
improvements, fires facts and gossip of the trade are referred to the Textile Advance News, issued weekly by the pub 


lishers of the Textile World Record, at $15.00 per year, 


COTTON. 
New Mills. 


*Alabama, Bon Air. The directors of the 
Coosa River Spinning Co. expect to begin manu- 
facturing about November 1. Progress is being 
made in the work of setting up equipment, which 
consists of 6,120 ring spindles. Machinery is ar- 
riving daily, and the engine and boiler have been 
received and set up. 10s and 14s hosiery yarns 
will be the product. This company has capital 
stock of $150,000. D. L. Lewis of Sycamore, Ala., 
is president, and John F. Lewis of this place is 
treasurer and buyer. George F. Brietz has been 
engaged as superintendent. The product will be 
sold through DeCort Yarn Co. This concern was 
formerly noted under Childersburg, Ala., but a new 
post office has been established, and communica- 
tions should be addressed as above. 


*Alabama, Gaylesville. The equipment of the 
new Gaviesville Cotton Mills will be from 4,000 t 
5,000 spindles. !t was stated last week that con 
struction work on the plant will begin in about 30 
Other particulars have been given. Con 
tracts have not been awarded. 


cays 


*Canada, Montreal. As soon as snow is off the 
ground in the spring of 1909 the proposed bleach- 
erected As previously reported, manufacturing 
will begin in the new spinning and weaving de- 
partments about October 1. We are advised that 
the new bleachery will have capacity of 50 tons. 


*Georgia, Douglasville. The Lois Cotton Mills, 
incorvorated about a year ago, and later reorgan- 


ized to carry out the original plans are practically 
ready for manufacturing, and start operations No- 


In addition to the officers, who have 
been reported from time to time, C. H. Cole will 
be manvfacturing superintendent, and W. E. Geer 
will be buyer. 10,000 ring spindles and 250 looms 
are being set up and will be run on 39-inch print 
goods. 


vember I 


*North Carolina, Charlotte. The Jewel Cotton 
Mills, incorporated in June, have not started to 
build a plant. They state that building material 
is coming down and they are waiting for the low- 
est point to be reached before buying. They state 
fuither that they are anxious to have building 
operations start soon so as to get the buildings 
under cover before cold weather. W. W. Hagood 
is pres., W. A. Watson is vice pres., and T. J. 
Lillard is sec., treas. and buyer. The company has 
an office in the 4 C’s Bldg. The Jewel Cotton 
Mills have capital stock of $250,000 and will equip 
a mill with 5,000 spindles for manufacturing fine 
combed yarns. 


*North Carolina, Charlotte. The Savona Mfg. 
Co. recently reported incorporated with capital 
stock of $100,000 will install 100 jacquard looms for 
making fancy towels, bureau scarfs, etc. They will 


buy cotton yarn from 5s to 30s. Manufacturing 
on some of the machinery is expected to begin in 
about two weeks. Alexander & Garsed, the ma- 
chinery firm of this place, are the incorporators of 
the company and will be the Charlotte representa- 
tives. A. D. Smith & Co. of New York will sell 
the product. It was previously reported that ma- 
chinery was being installed in the Tompkins Bldg. 


*North Carolina, Davidson. Spinning was be- 
gun in the new Del!berg Cotton Mills on Monday, 
September 28. Roving for the present will be 
furnished by the Linden Mfg. Co., which is nearby 
and closely allied in management with the new 
mill. 8s to 24s hosiery yarns will be the product. 
As previously reported, the capital stock of this 
concern is $50,000. J. P. Munroe is president and 
buyer, F. J. Knox is treasurer and H. H. Hartwell 
is superintendent. 4,000 spindles have been in- 
stalled, also complete electric power equipment. 


*North Carolina, Stony Point. The new Stony 
Point Mfg. Co. hes just completed and put into 
cperation its plant. 4,000 spindles have been in- 
stalled for the manufacture of 18s tu 22s cotton 
yarns. M. K. Steele is pres., A. L. Watt is treas. 
and Wm. Steele is supt. 


South Carolina, Olanta. D. W. Alderman of Al- 
cola, S. C. and John McSween of Timmonsville 
are interested in the organization of a company to 
erect a cotton mill at this place. They contemplate 
a $200,900 stock company for spinning cotton yarn. 


*South Carolina, Shelby. The buildings for the 
new Ella Manufacturing Co. have been completed, 
and the equipment of machinery is now being in- 
stalled. As reported in 1907, when the construc- 
tion work started on this company’s plant, the 
equipment will be 5,000 ring spindles and 125 looms 
for the manufacture of convertible goods. The 
main building is 76 by 376 feet, and has been erected 
at a cost of about $25,000. Electric power will be 
used and will be trausmitted from the local power 
lines of the Southern Power Co. of Charlotte, 
N. C. Stuart W. Cramer of Charlotte is the com- 
pany’s engineer in charge of building and equip- 
ping the mill. 


Tennessee, Knoxville. Wm. T. Lang, for many 
years superintendent of the Brookside Cotton 
Mills, will organize a new company with capital 
stock of $100,000 for erecting and operating a cot- 
ton mill in this section. The location has not 
been given out. 





Enlargements and Improvements. 


Alabama, Anniston. There is a_ probability 
that the capacity of the Anniston Yarn Mills will 
be largely increased at an early date. The matter 
was brought up at a meeting of the stockholders, 
but definite action was deferred. The plant has 
been continuously operated during the year, and 
a good dividend has been paid on the capital stock 
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*Connecticut, Danielson. The west foundation 
wall for the addition to the plant of the Danielson 
Cotton Co. has been completed. The wall is 158 
ft. long and 32 in. thick. The remaining sections 
of the foundation will be up within a few weeks 
and ready for the brick work. 


Connecticut, Killingly. The carding department 
of the Williamsville Mfg. Co. is being operated 
overtime. 1,000 spindles have recently been added 
to the spinning room. 


Georgia, Columbus. The Swift Mfg. Co. is mak- 
ing extensive alterations in the card room and has 
placed a repeat order for revolving flat cards with 
the Howard & Bullough American Machine Co., 
Ltd., Pawtucket, R. I. 


Georgia, La Grange. At a meeting of the stock- 
holdegs of the Unity Cotton Mills, it was decided 
to build immediately a new cotton mill about the 
size of the present plant. It will not be necessary 
to assess the stockholders for the new mill, the 
large surplus which has been accumulating during 
the present mill’s 6 1/2 years of operation being 
sufficient for the purpose. The present plant con- 
tains 10,380 ring spindles, 3,000 twisting spindles, 
102 broad and 30 narrow looms, on which cotton 


duck and skein yarns are manufactured. C. V. 
Truitt, pres., and Fuller E. Callaway, treas., have 
the work of contracting for the new plant in 
charge. 

*Georgia, West Point. The new mill erected 


for the West Point Mfg. Co. is expected to be in 
full operation within a few days. 


Massachusetts, Conway. The Tucker & Cook 
Mfg. Co. have rebuilt their old dam, largely in- 
creasing the water power. The mill is in full 
operation at present. No other changes are being 
made or contemplated. 3,300 ring spindles and 700 
twisting spindles are operated on knitting cotton, 
darning cotton, crochet cord, macrama cords and 
twines. The capital stock is $5,000. Arthur M 
Cook is pres. and treas. and Richard H. Cook is 
agent and buyer. A dye house is operated in 
connection with the plant. 


*Massachusetts, Dodge. It has been decided to 
manufacture cotton cloth in the plant of C. W. 
Pike. Satinets have been manufactured previously, 
but we reported in the spring that Mr. Pike was 
interested in a glove manufacturing concern and 
would probably use a part of his plant in the new 
business. The glove manufacturing corporation 
has been incorporated in New Jersey and will be 
known as Grey Rock Glove Co. The capital stock 
is $50,000. E. E. Pike, a son of C. W. Pike and 
formerly superintendent of the plant, will be man- 
ager of the new company. Work of manufacturing 
gloves will be done in Woonsocket, space having 
been secured and sewing machines contracted for. 
Mr. Pike estimates that his plant will give a pro- 
duction of about 1,500 yards of cloth daily. 


Massachusetts, Fall River. The American Linen 
Co. is making extensive alterations to the picker 
plant and has placed an order for picking machin- 


ery with the Howard & Bullough American Ma- 
chine Co., Ltd., Pawtucket, R. I. 
*Massachusetts, Lawrence. he new water 
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wheel being installed by the Atlantic Cotton Mills 
is a Hercules 48 inch wheel and replaces the last 
of the old Borden wheels. The upright boiler 
being set up was built at Fitchburg, Mass., by the 
Dilling Mfg. Co. No other machinery is con- 
tracted for and none will be added for some time 
The Atlantic Cotton Mills have run throughout the 
past year. Improvements have been made as fast 
as they have earned the money, and the loom 
schedule shows an increase of about 300 looms dur- 
ing the last few years and preparatory machinery 
in the same proportion. : 


Massachusetts, Lawrence. The old water wheels 
of the Pacific Mills are being taken out and re- 
placed by wheels of the latest and most approved 
type. According to the agreement with the Essex 
Co., owners of the water power, payment is made 
on a basis of the amount of water used, and the 
mill officials wish to get the largest power possible 
out of it. The construction work is progressing on 
the new addition to the worsted department. 


*Massachusetts, Newburyport. The shut down 
of the Peabody Mfg. Co.’s plant will not be of long 
duration as previously reported. They are about 
to install new machinery and manufacturing will 


be resumed as soon as the new equipment is in 
place, which will be within a few weeks. They 
advise that machinery contracts have been 
awarded. This company has capital stock of 


$117,000 and operates 8,384 mule spindles, 25,232 
ting spindles and 820 looms. 


Massachusetts, Plympton. A quantity of new 
machinery is being installed on the second floor of 
the mill of the Bullock Thread & Twine Co. 


*Massachusetts, Winchendon. Construction 
work on the new cotton mill for N. D. White & 
Sons has been completed by J. W. Bishop & Co., 
the contractors. The new mill is 304 by 54 ft., 2 
stories high, and of modern construction. 
looms will be installed and a cloth room and ma- 
chine shop equipped. 


22 


*New Hampshire, Exeter. The installation of 
new looms in the plant of the Exeter Mfg. Co., 
displacing old machinery, which was previously re- 
ported, will be continued until 500 new looms have 
been installed. When the changes have been 
completed, the plant will have an increase of 
about 20 looms over the old equipment. 


New York, Jamestown. The Jamestown Cot- 
ton Mills have placed a repeat order for speeders 
with the Howard & Bullough American Machine 
Co., Ltd., Pawtucket, R. I. 


*North Carolina, Concord. It is reported that 
the Franklin Cotton Mills is installing 5,000 spin- 
dles in the new mill completed by them last fall. 


*North Carolina, Concord. Good progress is 
being made on the new warper room being built 
for the Young-Hartsell Mills Co. The building is 
too by 50 ft., one story high. No other improve- 
ments will be made at this time. 


*North Carolina, Roanoke Rapids. The setting 
up of machinery in the new building recently com- 
pleted for the Roanoke Mills Co. will be begun 


shortly. It is stated that 8,000 spindles and 200 





854 


looms will be 


line 


installed [he mill has run full 
all summer and has plenty of orders on hand 
at the present time Colored cotton goods and 
towels are manufactured on an equipment at pres 
ent of 15,000 ring spindles and 600 looms. 


lina, Shelby It is 


en ¢ ympleted by the 


reported that 
1 Shelby Cotton 
erection of an addition to hold the 
nning spindles and 2,500 twisting 
h we reported in August would be 

understood that electric power 


be used has not been con- 


Aston Mills. A number of im- 
provements are being made in the dyeing depart- 
ment of the May Mfg. Co. New dyeing machines 


and yarns are being installed. 


Work on the new mill 
is progressing favorably 
ipidly approaching com- 
it within two weeks the 

rt time later interior 
anced to permit of the 
Details of this enlarge- 


Necessary repairs 
al Mills and the new 


machinery is in readi- 
belt used on the 
On June 18 the 
imaging more than one-third oi 
i si | me some of 

The plant 


received. 


Liberty The capital stock of 
Mills has been increased from 

Late in 1907 a 30 ft. addition 
main building and 2,500 spin 


y River Factory. Damage 

r Mig. Co. caused by the flood 
ut $15,000 and will be repaired 
was washed away and the 

to some extent. James H. 
Sheetings and drills 

ring spindles and 371 


rtanburg. The installation 

y the Saxon Mills requires the 

oom extension with basement 

the building are 130 by 7o ft. 

nearly completed, having been 

Sirrine, mill architect and en- 

Practically all neces- 

equipment have been 
purchased. 


South Cari A solid masonry wall 
f the power plant of the 


original wall was carried 


150 It. long Will 
+r 


Tucapau Mills 
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away by the high water. A local contract 
receive the contract. 


Mills Starting Up. 


Connecticut, Willimantic. It is announced that 
the finishing department of the local plant of the 
American Thread Co. has returned to full 
permanently. The entire plant will be running on 
full time by November 1. 

Georgia, Dallas. The Paulding County Cotton 
Mfg. Co. which has been shut down for several 
weeks, has started up on full time. Single soft 
hosiery yarns on cones are manufactured on 10,000 
ring spindles. 


Mississippi, Natchez. Operations have been re- 
sumed in the miil of the Natchez Cotton Mills Co. 
after a shut down lasting three weeks. 
repairs were completed. Brown 
drills are manufactured on 22,500 
and 636 looms. 


Extensive 
sheetings and 


ring spindles 


*Rhode Island, North Scituate. A shut down of 
three weeks has been completed by the North 
Scituate Cotton Mills. Some of the departments 
are running until 9 o’clock in the evening. Mos- 
quito netting, .anopies, crinolines and similar 
goods are manufactured on 5,600 ring spindles, 
4,400 mule spindles and 162 looms. 30s to gos 
cotton yarns are bought. 


South Carolina, Columbia. The mills of whi 
Lewis W. Parker president will run full 
the future unless hindered by some unavoidabl 
This inciudes the Capital City Mills, th 
y Cotton Mills, the Olympia Cotton Mills 
and the Richland Cotton Mills. The last two 
have been run practically full time throughout the 
depression. The Granby and Capital City were 
operated 4 days a week during August. It will be 
necessary to run the Capital City and Granby 
Mills for the present week at night, as the power 
will be furnished by the Olympia Mills until the 
breaks at the canal are repaired. The Columbia 
Mills of the Mt. Vernon Woodbury Cotton Duck 
Co. will lose about $10,000 on account of damage 
to machinery in the power house caused by the 
high water. 


time 


turing wil 


ton Mills. 


Texas, Gonzales. It is 
1 
i 


rumored that manufac- 
soon be resumed in the Gonzales Cot- 

The : 
eral months, and 
the company 
spindles and 150 looms were operated on sheet- 
ings and drills. 


lant has been shut down for sev- 
1t One time it was rumored that 
would be reorganized. 5,000 ring 


7 exas, 
which 


West. The Brazos Valley Cotton Mills, 
have been closed down for several weeks to 
repair machinery and reset boilers, have resumed 
manufacturing with full force of hands. Sheeting 
and drilling are manufactured on 6,140 ring spin- 
dies and 210 looms. 


Mills Shutting Down. 

Mississippi, Meridian. It is reported that the 
Meridian Cotton Mills is running out the stock in 
process preparatory to shutting down indefinitely. 
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Plain and fancy shirtings, cheviots, etc., are manu- 
factured on 520 ring spindles and 400 narrow looms. 

New Jersey, Newark. The plants of the Clark 
Thread Co. of this place and at Harrison are shut 
cown for ten days. 


$$$ 


WOOLEN. 





New Mills. 
*Massachusetts, Monson 
new Ellis mill, particu which have been 
given, is completed and the contractor who will 
erect the building has a force of men on the ground 


The foundation of the 


ars oO! 








ready to begin work. A threatened strike among 
the « tion companys employes was averted 
by discharging the non-union men 





‘New York. Watervliet. The Roy Woolen Com- 
pany has nearly finished the improvements to its 
mills 1 is preparing to start manufacturing 
short Chis co iny was incorporated in July 


with capital stocl f $75,000 and leased one of 
for the manufacture 

of carriage cloths and dress goods. Charles P. 
Roy of Troy. D. W. Tillinghast of New York, 
j ‘inters of this place the officers 


iactories 





are 
of this company 


de 


1 


[The new Colored 
manufacturing 
ined by the delay in delivery of 
ind twisting machinery. It is understood 
that this equipment is now in transit. A small 


Island, Providence. 
Mill has not started 


*Rhi 
as 


] 
i 





J 
amount of wool has been run through the combs 
to try them out. Joseph Lister of the Centredale 
Worsted Mill nterested in the new plant. 2/20s 


60s red worsted yarns will be the product 





*Rhode Providence. The Elston Wo: 
sted Co., the yncern that purchased the old 
Zhode Island Worsted plant in Addison Place, 
lias begun the production of yarns and expects to 
be running in full shortly. Within a few days ar- 


rangements have been made for the purchase of 
land immediately in the rear of the plant and it is 
the intention to build a weave-shed early in the 
spring of 1909. The yarns being spun are intended 
for the Elston Worsted Co.’s plant in Walling- 


rd, Pa., where 4G broad looms are operated on 
fancy worsted d The Elston Worsted 
Co. has capital stock of $50,000. Arthur Elston 


is the head of the company. 


res; goods. 





Enlargements and Improvements. 


*Connecticut, Central Village. The proposed 


addition to the plant of the Central Worsted Co 

Inc., will not 1 rected until 1909. This com 

pany has discontinued night work but is running 
the full day schedulk 

Connecticut, Thompsonville The Upson & 

Carpet Co. \ shut down for one-hal 

ring the f changing over the mo 

we om steam tq electricity 

s fur Northern Connecticut 





& Power C 


*Connecticut, ‘Torrington 
piping of 


station have been 


for 


Contracts 


awarded 


MILL NEWS 


the 
the Warrenton Woolen Co.’s new power 
Power piping and 


piping lor mani cturing purposes vill ‘ lone 
by G, M . hl 


*Maine, Foxcroft ( 





gressing rapidly on Mayo & So si n y 7 wo a 7 
The wheel pit has bee ‘ompleted, 

and the wheel house is now being ere 

on the mill building has a very o l 

ot reinforced merete nstruction; the 

being done by the Concrete Ccnstru 

pany of Boston. The mill pon 

with water and the mill will shortly start 


*Massachusetts, Clinton. 
J. Kane, contractor, w 


In about 


l 
es Saneus j 
lll Degin tunnelling unde: 


Main St. for the location of the r vad track 
trom the Boston & Maine R. R. which will b 
used to haul coal and other supplies to the new 
power hous { the Bigelow Carpet ( ly} 


weaving departmen 
being operated 1 week instead of on th 
4-day schedule which has prevailed for a 
of months. 





the 


Bigelow 
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sachusetts, Spencer. A portion of the office 
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off as a sales room where the products the mill, 


consisting of overcoatings, dress goods, etc., are 
on sale E. A. Evans, president and manager of 
the mill, states that the concer many orders 
ahead for immediate delivery. TI ll is now 
rurning full time lhree sets 17 ns are 
operated. 

*Massachusetts, Uxbridge. A new crabbing ma- 





chine and two new ies have been 


dyeing machi 


added to the dyeing and finishing departments of 
the Uxbridge Worsted Co. No further improve 
ments are in view at present. The mill is running 


full time on worsted and cotton goods. C. A 
Root is manager 
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*New York, Auburn. John W. Rice, the new 
owner of the Golden Fleece Blanket Co. advises 
that the property is undergoing extensive repairs 
and it will be several weeks before they are ready 
to start the manufacture of blankets. 


Oregon, Bandon. A 150 h. p. boiler has been 
set up in the Bandon Woolen Mills. This com- 
pany is reported to have large orders ahead which 
will keep the plant running for 12 months. 


*Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The new addition 
to the Shelbourne Mills, Kensington Ave. and 
Westmoreland Ave., will be equipped with machin- 
ery for twisting, finishing and weaving, which will 
enable the company to double the capacity of the 
plant They are manufacturers of men’s wear, 
operating 100 looms and selling direct. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. As an indication 
that business in the textile trade is improving, 
Messrs. Lindsay, Hyde & Co., 2130 E. York St., 
report that they have just shipped six new wor- 
stel reels to the Wood Worsted Mills of Lawrence, 
Mass., and have received a repeat order for four 
more machines from Thomas Wolstenholme Sons 
& Co., Frankford Ave. and Westmoreland Sts. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Shachamaxon 
Worsted Company, who have recently had erected 
a new addition to their mill at Allegheny Ave. and 
Hancock St., which practically doubled its size, 
are having built another 5-story wing of brick. 
This new addition, it is said, will be used by the 
company as a wareroom for their goods, as they 
are now arranging for the removal of their offices 
and salesrooms from their present building on 
Market St., above 5th, to the corner of 11th and 
Market Sts., to a new building in which they have 
recently leased querters. They are manufacturers 
of piece dyes and fancy worsteds on 125 looms, 
which they sell direct. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. A. G. Gordon & 
Co., recently reported by us as removing their 
Delwood Mills from Mascher and Somer Sts., to 
Frankford in the Bromiley Mills, it is said have 
installed 18 new looms, making their equipment 
32 in all, which they are operating on upholstery 
goods and dress goods, which they sell direct. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Pearce & Eng- 
jland’s Anchor Combing Works at Hancock and 
Huntingdon Sts., is now in full operation, the 
proprietors claiming that they have a large amount 
f business on hand. The plant, which at present 
contains 2 worsted combs, 3 cards, 1 picker and 
1 willow, will be augmented by an addition of two 
nore cards and the same number of combs. They 
are commission combers of tops from 3/8 down, 
and report the plant running to its fullest capacity. 


Rhode Island, Woonsocket. Construction work 
on a storehouse 100 by 40 ft. has been completed 
for the Alsace Worsted Co. Plumbing, dyeing 
and sprinkling apparatus will be installed shortly. 


*Virginia, Bedford City. The proposed addition 
to the plant of the Bedford Mills Co. will be one 
story high, 50 by 77 ft., of brick construction. It 
will be used as a burling, specking and shipping 
department. No new machinery will be installed 
at present. 
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_ North Carolina, Winston-Salem. John T. Pat- 
rick of Wadesboro, N. C., is interested in the or- 
ganization Of a company to establish a knitting 
mill at this place. 


Ohio, Frazeysburg. The Aglen Glove Co. has 


been incorporated with capital stock of $2,000 for 
the manufacture of knitted gloves. The names of 
the incorporators have not been given out. 


Pennsylvania, Norristown. The Wildman Manu- 
facturing Co., builders of knitting machinery, re- 
port that the outlook is much brighter, as they are 
receiving inquiries from various sections of the 
country. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Jacob Bower, gen 
eral manager of the Standard Machine Co., re- 
ports that his company is quite busy. They are 
receiving many orders for their machines and are 
shipping them to the various knitting mills as fast 
as they can be turned out. 


_Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Charter Ho- 
siery Co., through their attorneys, Bamberger, 
Levi & Mandel, have offered a settlement of 
claims outstanding against the company on a basis 
of 33 1/3 per cent. The plant is located at Wake- 
field and Ashmead Sts., Germantown, where they 
are manufacturing women’s and children’s seam- 
less cotton hosiery, operating about 60 knitters 
and selling the product through New York. 


Pennsylvania, Reading. The 1,500 employes of 
the Nolde & Horst Co., who have been on short 
time for some weeks, have resumed full time. 


*Pennsylvania, Reading. At a meeting of the 
creditors of the bankrupt estate of Dreisel & 
Ripka, hosiery manufacturers with plant at 5th and 
Court Sts., an agreement was reached whereby the 
proposition of 30 per cent. was accepted and ap- 
plication will be made to the United States Court 
to approve the same. 


Pennsylvania, West Leesport. Business is brisk 
at the plant of Miller & Balthaser, a large ship- 
ment of goods having recently been consigned to 
Litt Brothers of Philadelphia. 


*Rhode Island, Pawtucket. The petition of the 
Lumb Knitting Co. for permission to locate a 
steam boiler at the corner of Central and Robinson 
Aves. was granted by the Board of Aldermen, 


*Tennessee, Bristol. An order for 12,000 pairs 
of half hose has been received by Ed. P. Jones, 
who early in the year started a new plant in this 
city. This assures a busy plant for some wecks. 


Texas. Beaumont. A party connected with the 
selling of hosiery has talked over the project for 
building a knitting plant at this place. The mat- 
ter has not been decided definitely, but there are 
possibilities that such a plant will be established 
as the suggestion was very favorably received. 


*Virginia, Norfolk. In August it was reported 
that the Berkeley Knitting Mills had resumed man- 
ufacturing under the direction of M. Lankford, re- 
ceiver. A few days ago the plant was put on the 
full time schedule, and additional hands are being 
employed as fast as machinery can be put in run- 
ning order. It is now said the prospects are bright 
for steady work throughout the winter. 
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Virginia, Roanoke. A suit has been instituted 
to have the Roanoke Mills placed in the hands of 
a receiver and wound up. E. W. Tinsley, pres. and 
treas. of the company, who has considerable in- 
vested in the stock of the company, has decided to 
make the following proposition to creditors: He 
will pay in cash in settlement of the claims, 25 per 
cent. Mr. Tinsley is of the opinion that if the as- 
sets of the company are sold, the creditors will not 
realize this amount in cash and he makes this prop- 
osition in the hope that he may be able to reor- 
ganize and start the mill again. The Roanoke 
Knitting Mills has an equipment of 150 knitting 
machines and manufactures misses’ and children’s 
ribbed hosiery, dyeing and finishing the product. 
Branch plants were operated in Martinsville, 
Luray and Pulaski. 


Mills Starting Up. 


Connecticut, Danielson. A number of orders are 
being received by the Danielson Worsted Co. and 
the mill has resumed operations. The company 
has capital stock of $15,000 and manufactures 
fancy worsteds on 12 looms. They buy worsted 
yarns 2/20s to 2/24s and cotton yarns 2/1I2s to 
2/408. 


*Maryland, Dickeyville. Manufacturing has 
been resumed in the Ashland Mfg. Co.’s plant. It 
was reported in July that this property had been 
purchased by J. Hurst Purnell of Baltimore and 
Dr. R. L. Gould of New York. The company has 
been reorganized with J. Hurst Purneli, pres. and 
buyer, and J. C. Wilmerding, Jr., treas. Welling- 
ton, Sears & Co. are the selling agents. 


*Massachusetts, North Dana. The woolen mill 
of Crawford and Tyler has resumed manufacturing 
Meltons and 3uitings are manufactured on two 
sets and 24 looms, product being sold through 
Stoney & Starkey, 59 Leonard St., New York City. 
They are interested in making improvements to 
the finishing department. 


Massachusetts, South Groveland. The Grove- 
land Mills, which have been shut down for a 
month on account of depression in the market in 
their line of goods, have resumed manufacturing 
on a schedule of 4 1/2 days a week. A. D. 
Veasey is proprietor. Dress goods and flannels 
are manufactured on 41 sets and 254 looms. 


*Pennsylvania, Chambersburg. The owners of 
the Chambersburz Woolen Co. are again in 
charge of the property and as reported last week 
have started up the plant, Henry E. Holtsizer of 
Williamsport, who was connected with the con- 
cern about ten years ago, being in charge as su- 
perintendent. The company went into the hands 
of receivers Jan. 7 last, but on July 1 a cash set- 
tlement was accepted by all creditors of the com- 
pany and payments made. Five sets and 30 broad 
looms are operated on cloakings, ladies’ dress 
goods and worsteds. The capital stock of this 
company is $100,000. D. K. Appenzellar is pres 
and D. K. Appenzellar, Jr., is sec., treas. and 
buyer. A dye house and finishing department are 
operated in conncction with the plant. The prod- 
uct is sold direct. 


Rhode Island, Providence. The Blanding Mfg. 
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Co.’s plant, which has been idle for a number of 
weeks, is again in operation. In June, attach- 
ments aggregating $3,000 were placed on the 
property and a keeper put in charge. Just what 
disposition was made of the claims against the 
factory is not known. Present indications are 
that all the machinery will gradually be started 
and plant run in full. 
ee 


SILK. 


New Mills. 


*Connecticut, Mystic. The Ninigret Mills Co., 
the new concern which will equip a silk plant at 
this place, has purchased the building in which 
they will install machinery. Early plans were for 
the new company to lease manufacturing space. 


New Jersey, Little Fails. The plant of the Fa- 
vorita Silk Co. has been purchased by Hall, Claus 
& Terhune Co, and will begin operations shortly 
with about 75 operatives. A printing department 
will be established. In August it was reported 
that Olaf J. Hall, treas. and supt. of the Cascade 
Carpet Co., had purchased the plant. The present 
report refers to the development of his plans. 
Arthur E. Claus and Frank C. Terhune, who are 
the partners of Mr. Hall, live in Brooklyn. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 


Connecticut, South Manchester. The Spring 
Silk Co. is to move to Paterson, N. J. The work 
of dismantling the mill and preparing the machin- 
ery for shipment has already begun. About a 
year ago Max Schlesinger of New York and Pat- 
erson, N. J., took over the property, which up to 
that time had been operated by the Matchett Bros., 
and it has since been run continuously under his 
direction. Mr. Schlesinger is interested in the 
Manhattan Silk Co. of Paterson, and has decided 
that operating expenses will be cut by combining 
the two plants. Mr. Matchett, who has been act- 
ing as manager ir South Manchester, will go to 
Paterson to take charge when the machinery is 
again in operation. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Quaker City 
Ribbon Mills, Edgemont and Orthodox Sts., 
Bridesburg, which was burned out about a year 
ago, is to be rebuilt. The Killian Manufacturing 
Co., owners of the mill, who are now located at 
Orthodox and Pierce Sts., have placed the con- 
tract for the erection of the new building, which 
will be two stories and basement, of brick and 
concrete, 51 by 88 ft.; and a one-story boiler 
house, 20 by 35 ft. They are manufacturers of silk 


ribbons, operating 25 looms, which they sell 
through New York. The new plant will be up-to- 
date in every paiticular and run by eiectricity. 


The company has a capital of $50,000. Edward J. 
Killian, pres. and supt.; William B. Killian, treas., 
and James B. Kiilian, sec. 


Pennsylvania, Scranton. The addition to the 
Ashley Silk Co.. which we have reported from 
time to time, will be completed November 1. 6,000 


spindles will be run on thrown silk, making a spe- 
cialty of creppe twist and giving employment to 
125 additional hands. This branch will be run in 
connection with the old mill 
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first of January. The output of the plant will be 
flag cloth, bunting and decoration prints. They 
are interested in complete machinery equipment 


*New York, Minetto. The concrete foundation 
for the new plant of the Columbia Shade Cloth Co. 
1$ practically completed. The new building will be 
4 stories high, 360 by 200 ft. It was reported in 
June that this company had purchased the plant 
of the Minetto Shade Cloth Co. and that the plant 
of the Meriden Curtain Fixture Co. of Meriden. 
Conn., would be removed to this place. 

New Jersey, Paterson. The A. H. 
New York will remove its machinery t 
ite Mill on Grand St. 
linen twines, threads 


Hart Co. of 
the Grar 
Chis company manufactures 

and yarns 
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North Carolina, Concord. It is rep: 
the Kerr Bleaching & Finishing Works 
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recently burned. Early reports to this effect 
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Ohio, Cincinnati 
been formed by F. H. 
is manufacturing goods for 
They buy yarns. 

*Pennsylvania, Chester. Damage to the plant 
of T. I. Birkin & Co., manufacturers of Nottingham 
lace curtains and curtain net, caused by the recent 
explosion, has been repaired and the mill resumed 
operations September 11 


Pennsylvania, Norristown. The Wilcomb Mch. 
Ce. are pushing forward to completion as fast as 
possible their new factory They are looking for 
ward tu having it completed and the machinery in- 
stalled and in operation on or about the middle of 
November. They seem to be greatly encouraged 
about the business outlook owing to the fact that 



















y have received not only 
their 


machine 





inia, Philadelphia. 


Parties in Eddi 


mn, Bucks Co., Pa., a short di from this 
y, in conjunction with other parties located 
here, have in prospect the starting cf a plant for 
the manufacture of hair cloth on an extensive 
ile. The looms for the plant have bee lered 
d will be set up and put in operation as soon as 
itistactory location can be ol ed 
Pennsylvania, Fhiladeiphta The Miller Waste 


Mig. Co., whose plant was burned ont some time 


ocated at 1930-32 Westmoreland St 
he new buildings have been fitted up with a gas 
gine, illers, etc., and report a 


presses, 
ry active business. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Messrs. Schweigart 
s. have recently started up a plant for the dye- 
g of cotton skein yarns at lioga a \ramil 
Sts., where they have had erected a ne 1e-S y 
k dyehouse, &o by 25 feet, which they have 
ed out with new machinery with a cap 
ooo poun ls Ga Albert Schweigart 1 the 





operating 


1e name of the Ideal 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. John Bray is a1 
nging for the equipment of a plant Penn St. 
r the Burton Dyeing Co., in Gerrmantown, for 

acting, printing and finishing hosiery. T 
new machinery throughout and 


ry 


will have 1,000 dozen per day. The 
printing department, in which work will be dons 
under new methods, will be ready within a week’s 
time, and the finishing department will be put in 
peration as soon as the necessary machinery can 
e installed. Mr. Bray is also connecied with the 
firm of Bray & Armstrong, 2111 E. West 

St., printers of hosiery labels, with which he will 
ntinue to be identified as heretofore. 


*Rhode Island, Shannock. The 
he new 144 by 54 ft., one story, 
plant of the Columbia Narrow 
six elastic web looms. 
pleted by November 1 


lant will contat 


capacity ol 





equipment f 
addition to the 
Fabric Co. will be 
The building is to be com 

and the looms will be set 
pessible that date, as it is 
hoped to have them producing goods by the mid 
ile of November. George H. Clark is pres. of 
the Columbia Narrow Fabric Co/ and Geor P 
Clark is treas., supt. and buyer. The prod is 
ld direct. 


up as soon as aiter 
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Wisconsin, Waupun. The C. W. Noble Co., 
contractors, are erecting a building at the State 
Prison for the manufacture of binder twine. Con- 
struction work will be completed some time in 
the winter and the production of twine will start 
y in 1909. ‘the state will have fuil charge 
when in operation. Contract for electric equip 
ment has been awarded to the Northern Electric 
Mfg. Co. of Madison. 
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FAILURES AND SUSPENSIONS. 





Pennsylvania, Hamburg 
petition to have W. W. 
the Hamburg Bleach & 
an involuntary ban 
imounts claimed are 
$4,679.32: 
W. Stoy: 
Webb & a ) 
curity fixed at $2,500. 


operating 





a bleechery, di 
ilso operated 16 knitters 
on jersey ribbed 


direct and through agents. 


Pennsylvania, Philadel] 1 reditors haves 1 
i petition to have William Davies adjudged n 


bi 


luntary bankrupt. Phe ed Ss an the 
mounts claimed by them are Sch I r & 
Longstreth, $2,257.28; Thom Davies, $5.935.46 
and James C. Haigh, $1,658.;5 He inufacturé 
upholstery goods and was located at Orthodox 


ind Large Sts. 
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was Durned with contents con- 
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Y i g 75,000 


Illinois, 
house 
Union Stock Yard 
high, of brick construction and 
tire block. The loss is in the neig 
$500,000. The Boynton Wool Scout 


Chicago Fire de stroye 
and fertilizer plant of Armo 











been awarded contract for handling the damaged 
wool and reports that the k is damaged by 


both fire and water and is the largest amount of 
wool ever damaged in the West. They will be 
obliged to run their plant night and day for sev 
eral weeks in handling this wool 


New York, Troy Five 
panic during a fire which 
plant of the United Waste Company to the extent 
of $50.000. The company, in addition to the plant 
located in this city, which was burned out, oper- 
ates a plant at Cohos They are manufacturers 
of cotton, wool and merino shoddies and wastes, 
operating 4 pickers, 12 garnetts, and 2 dusters. 
The main office and factory 1s ” 


women were hurt in a 
‘ently damaged the 


at Troy. 


Pennsylvania, South Bethlehem. ‘The storage 
warehouse of the Twentieth Century C owned 
bv Adam Brinker, has been destroyed by fire of 
unknown origin, entailing a $100,000 
Among the heavy | Halcyon Knitting 
Mills Co., which had goods valued at $24,000 
stored in the building. The loss is covered bv in- 
surance. 


loss Oo! 
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FACTS AND GOSSIP. 


Alabama, Huntsville. The textile 
shown marked improvement during 
weeks. The situation with local 


industry has 
the last few 
mills is said to 
look more promising and it is predicted that all 
the mills in this city and section will be run on 
full time by November 1. 

Alabama, Tuscaloosa. The Sanders Cotton 
Mills have been incorporated with capital stock 
t $40,000. J. W. Sanders, John D. Caple and 
W. R. Sanders are the incorporators. It is un- 
derstood that this corporation takes over the 
property and business of the Sanders Cotton Mill 
f this place, manufacturers of duck on 4,000 ring 
spindles and 108 looms. 


*Arkansas, Conway. Reports regarding the 
proposition to establish a woolen mill at this place 
by James McMahon are misleading. As reported 
in the Advance News in August, Mr. McMahon 
contemplates removing the Arkansas Woolen 
Mill, Inc., of Nashville, recently purchased by him, 
to some other city. A new company is not being 
organized and no definite arrangements have been 
made for removing the plant from Nashville. 


Connecticut, Killingly. A new company to be 
known as the Nashawaug Electric Power Co. is 
to establish a power plant near Ballouville in the 
northeastern part of Killingly. The Attawaugan 
Company, manufacturers of cotton goods, is nego- 
tiating a contract to take electric power from the 
new power company for 25 years. The Nasha- 
waug Co. has authorized issuing of $37,500 of 6 
per cent. cumulative preferred stock and $112,500 
of common stock. It has also authorized issue of 
$100,000 5 per cent. bonds. Grosvenor Ely of Nor- 
wich is president of the corporation, Frank B. 
Perry of the General Electric Co., Boston, is sec- 
retary, and Frederick Taber of New Bedford is a 

t Board of Directors. 


member of the 

*Connecticut, Killingly. Nothing further has 
been given out relating to the proposed yarn 
plant which it was rumored would be started in 
this vicinity. The parties interested looked over 
the Thayer Woolen Co.’s property which has not 
been in use for some time. This plant has an 
equipment of 4 s#ts and 56 looms. 


*Connecticut, Middletown. At a special session 
of the Superior Court, Judge Gager passed an 
order discharging as receivers of the property of 
the York Silk Mfg. Co., in this state William H. 
Lanius and Matthew Collins. York Silk Mfg. 
Co. has one plant at this place, formerly the Mer 
chants’ Silk Co. lt has been shut down for sev- 
eral months, but will now resume operations as 

ly as possible. The company has a resumption 

as follows: Creditors to the amount of less 
than one thousand dollars will be paid in cash; 
claims over that amount will be paid part in cash 
and part in bonds and stock of the company. 


Connecticut, Middletown. The working hours 
have been increased from 50 to 55 at the Russell 
Mig. Co.’s plant. Elastic and non-elastic web- 
bing of all kinds is manufactured on 100 broad 
and 400 narrow looms. 8s to 80s yarn is bought. 
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Connecticut, Stafford Springs. The plants of 
Frederick Faulkner and Cyril Johnson have gone 
on the winter schedule. The hours of work are 
from 6.30 a. m, to 5.30 p. m., with 3/4 of an hour 
for dinner. Worx will be stopped on Saturday 
afternoons at 4 o'clock. 


Connecticut, Vernon. The property of the Ra- 
vine Mills Co., formerly manufacturers of warp 
yarns and twines, has been acquired by the First 
National Bank of Hartford for $14,500. The bank 
held a mortgage for $13,000 on the property. Par- 
ticulars of the financial embarrassment of the Ra- 
vine Mills Co. have been given. 


Florida, Pensacola. The Commercial Club has 
appointed a committee to confer with Columbus, 
Ga., parties who are behind the movement to lo- 
cate a $500,000 cotton mill at this point. Oscar 
Davis of Columbus represents the promotors. 


Georgia, Augusta. Contract to reconstruct the 
dam which was swept away by the recent floods, 
has been awarded to the W. J. Oliver Construction 
Co. of Knoxville, Tenn. Preparations are being 
made to start work on construction at once. It is 
estimated that the cost will be from $500,000 to $1,- 
000,000. 


Georgia, Dalton. At the first annual meeting of 
the Elk Cotton Mills, the same officers and board 
f directors that have served for the past year 
were elected. The report of M. C. Foster, general 
manager, showed that the first year had been a 
prosperous one, in spite of the general business 
depression. 


*Georgia, Lindale. We are advised that there 
is no truth in the report that the Massachusetts 
Mills in Georgia contemplate erecting an addition 
this fall. 


Georgia, Newnan. At a meeting of the stock- 
holders of the McIntosh Mills it was decided to 
issue preferred stock to the amount of $100,000. 
This will be applied to liquidate all outstanding 
obligations and give a working capital of about 
$40,000. 


Georgia, Waycross. The Board of Trade is in- 
terested in the promotion of a cotton mill com- 
pany. No information regarding the line of goods 
to be manufactured has been given out. 


*Illinois, Ipava. The Ipava Woolen Mills, for- 
merly owned by C. F. Foote, who was declared 
bankrupt in June, have been sold by trustee B. H. 
Taylor for $4,175. Rushville parties were the pur- 
chasers. It is not known whether the mill will be 
opened or not. The plant contains 2 sets and 9 
broad looms on which blankets and homespuns 
were manufactured 


*Maine, Sanford. The capital stock of the 
Goodall Worsted Co., comprising the Goodall 
Worsted Company and the Maine Alpaca Co., is 
$1,000,000, $150,000 being preferred stock, drawing 
6 per cent. interest, and the balance $850,000, com- 
mon stock. 


Maine, Skowhegan. The association of firms 
and individuals who own the water power and are 
known as the Skowhegan Water Power Co. are 
making plans for extensive repairs to the canal. 
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This will not effect the running of the Anderson 
Mills (American Woolen Co.) as the plant has 
been equipped to run by steam. 


Maine, Waterville. There will be no change in 
the operation of the Terry Mfg. Co. following the 
purchasing of a large interest by W. A. Guile, Jr., 
and his election to the renner of the company. 


Mr. G. ¥F. Terry is treas., S. N. Annis is agent, and 
J. W. Gormley is supt. 4 sets of cards and 76 
looms are operated. The Earnscliffe Worsted 


Mills with which Mr. 
selling agents. 


Guile is connected are the 


*Maryland, Elkton. Suits have been filed by 
Deibert & Wilson against 22 fire insurance com- 
panies for the payment of insurance due them for 
the loss of their mills, which were burned early in 
May. Deibert & Wilson manufactured damask and 
plaid table cloths on forty looms. Their loss by 
fire was estimated at about $50,000. 


Adams. The textile situation is 
much improved. The Renfrew Mfg. Co. has re- 
turned to a full schedule. The Berkshire Cotton 
Co. has been working full time for some weeks 
and the Adams Woolen Co. will shortly put into 
effect a system of night and day operation. 


*Massachusetts, Blackington. A. J. Buffum has 
taken charge of the Blackington Mfg. plant and 
will fill the company’s orders in addition to manu- 
facturing goods for Waterhouse & Howard. This 
arrangement is only temporary, allowing the 
Blackington Company to go on with its voluntary 
liquidation, and making it possible to perfect plans 
for the disposal of its mill property, without shut- 
ting down the mill. Herman Waterhouse is the 
probable purchaser of the Blackington property. 


Massachusetts, 


Boston. The plants of the Rox- 
and of the Saxonville Mills of 
Saxonville have returned to the full schedule of 
working hours, but only about 60 per cent. of the 
full capacity is being turned out. 


*Massachusetts, 
bury Carpet Co. 


Edgar N. Hunt, 
treasurer of these companies advises that reports 
to the effect that a branch plant will be started at 
Gloucester are whclly incorrect and the matter has 


never been considered. 


*Massachusetts, Clinton. Charles B. Smith has 
been elected trustee in connection with the pro- 
ceedings in bankruptcy ,against the Pickford Wor- 

sted Co. The meeting of creditors was adjourned 
until November 5. The Pickford Worsted Co. 
was petitioned into bankruptcy in April and since 
that time reports have gone out that the Board of 
Trade had appointed a committee to reorganize 
the company and keep the industry at this place. 


Massachusetts, Clinton. At a meeting of the 
stockholders of the Earnsdale Worsted Mills it 
was decided to increase the capital stock of the 
corporation from $35,000 to $65,000 by issuing 300 
shares, par value $100. Samuel Shuman of Boston 
offered to purchase the entire 300 shares and this 
offer was accepted. Fancy worsteds and woolens 
are manufactured on 32 looms. Mr. Shuman is 
president of the corporation. 


*Massachusetts, Fall River. The Seaconnet 
Mills have indefinitely postponed the erection of 
the proposed addition to their plant. Some of 
the directors and other stockholders declared that 
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the enlargement of the plant on borrowed money 
would affect the concern’s credit and cause a ma 
terial loss in the market value of Seaconnet Mills 
stock. The plans call for an addition to hold ap- 
proximately 10,000 ring spindles and preparatory 
machinery. 


Massachusetts, Hinsdale. James H. Hinsdale. 
treasurer of the Hinsdale Woolen Co., on behal 
of the corporation, has petitioned the Court for 
the dissolution of the corporation. The petition 
States that the company has capital stock of $83,- 
ooo and that at a meeting held at Pittsfield, Janu- 
ary 28, it was voted to authorize the treasurer to 


f 


petition for dissolution. The Hinsdale Woolen 
Company formerly operated the blanket oad at 
this place, since taken over by the Hinsd 


Woolen Mills in which Thomas Kelley & gy of 
Boston are interested. 


Massachusetts, Mansfield. The machinery equip- 
ment of the Mansfield Braiding Co. has been sold 
to Frank W. Whitcher & Co., Inc., dealers in boot 
and shoe findings with an office at & Albany St., 
Boston. The machinery, consisting of 200 braid- 
ers, has been re aieveal to East Taunton, but it is 
not set up at present. The new owners state that 
space has been leased suitable for manufacturing 
and eventually the machinery will be put in opera- 
tion, but just how soon cannot be stated now. The 
Mansfie'd Braiding Co. manufactured flat and 
tubular braid, buying all yarns. 


_ *Massachusetts, Medford. The Shawmut Finish- 
ing Co., incorporated in Maine, with capital stock 
of $350,00c several days ago, is connected with the 
Shawmut Finishing Co., which we reported in 
April as being incorporated with capital stock of 
$25,000 and occupying the plant of the bankrupt 
Crown Dyeing Co. They state that plans are not 
complete and no information will be given out at 
the present. Raymer B. Weeden of Providence is 
treasurer of the original Shawmut Finishing C 

and associated with him were James D. Lloyd as 


pres. and sunt. and Chas. A. Hull of New York. 
These men are understood to be interested in the 
new company. 

Massachusetts, Methuen. The Methuen Com- 


pany’s plant is running full time again, and it is 
hoped by the management to keep the mill on full 
time and with a full force during the fall and 


winter. 


*Massachusetts, New 
previously reported to be 
land Cotton Yarn Co. at the 
merely a shcrt wooden bridge connecting 
the company’s mills. 


Massachusetts, North 
tinues to improve at the 
The concern is gradually putting on more em- 
ployes. All departments are running at least full 
time and many of the rooms are being operated 
overtime. 


Bedford. The additio: 
built for the New Eng- 
foot of North St. is 
two of 


Adams. Business con- 


Windsor Print Works. 


} 


North Dighton. It is expecte 
ll arrive at the Chadwick 
Print Works within a few days to keep the mill 
running full time indefinitely. The plant has been 
shut down fer a few days as there has been no ma- 
terial to work on 


Massachusetts, 
that enough cloth wi 

















Mr. Otto Walther, who has been seriously ill 
or some time, has almost fully recovered and 
sailed for Germany on the Ist 


instant, the trip 


being both business and pleasure. In spite of 
the present dullness in business Mr. Walther re- 
ports the sale of 21 large number of the full fash- 
oned machines built by Schubert & Salzer, many 
of which are now being installed. 


‘cepted the position as 


up tendent ior the Pennsylvania Knitting 

Mills Company, Spring Forge, Pa. 
I I nt Sut { stated that Alb« rt Hitche ck 
led W. H. Shepherd as superintendent 





nocga Knitting Mills We learn that 
\ *heock has recently been made su 
perintendent of these mills, Mr. Shepherd cot 


1€s gene! superintendent of this mill and 
the tw ‘ther mills belonging to the Richmond 
H ry Mill 

S é H. Little, who has been superintendent 


ympany, Stafford Springs 
Conn., the past two and one hall years, has re 


Campbell has resigned his position as 


set irding at the Bibb Mills, Porterdale, 

G nd secured milar position with the Amer 
Spinning Company, Greenville, S. C. 

H Haigh has a -epted a position as oOver- 

set veing at the Campbell Mfg. Company, 





yverseer of ( { a 
Manchaug _Mass., has re 
signed and is succeeded by William Pengalley. 

fori l f Sm at the Fisher 
Mass. 


L. B. Foster, jor some time superintendent at 
Scottdale, Ga., and more recently with the 
lu mill Kansas City, Mo., is now 
tendent of the Columbia Duck Mill, 


new 
superin- 
Columbia, 


J. D. Griffiths, formerly superintendent of the 
l Mig. Company, Bla histor Mass., has 
ack ed the position as designer for James & E. 
H Wi Pitt field, Mass. 
John G. Oswaid has accepted the posit 
erintendent of the branch mil 


Silk Mills at Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ion as su- 
1 of the Champlain 








( pher P. Brooks of New Bedford, Mass., 
eft ty Friday, Sept. 18, for Colorado and 
California. He sails later from San Francisco for 
Jap d China to spend about a month in each 
country and thence goes Singapore, Burmah, 
Ceylon and India to stay several weeks, and by 
the w i the Suez Canal to Egypt and Europe, 

the tour round the world by returning 


next summer, Mr. 
nly for pleasure, but he will 
nethods of distribution and manu- 


facture of textile n many of the places visited. 
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John Gormley 


y, superintendent of the B 
Mills, Providence, R. 
tion with that company and accepted a similar po- 


landing 
I., has severed his connec- 
sition with the 


Me. 


ferry Mfg. Company, Waterville, 


chard Thomas, well known in the Arlington 
has resigned his position in the Washing- 
Lawrence, Mass., to accezt a position 
in the Prospect Mill, South Lawren 


James Magner, overseer of 
son Woolen Mills Ss, 
eleven years, 
company to 
Assabet Mills, 


Walter C. Hadle y, ove 
partment of the 
River, Mass., has 
York office of the 
their employ and 


Fall 


rseer 


dyeing at the Madi- 
Madison, Me., for the 
has severed his connection with 
similar position with the 
Maynard, Mass. 


P 
+ 
t 








acce pt a 


rseer in the designing de- 
American Print Works, Fal 
been transferred to the N 
company. He will remain in 
will spend some of his time in 





River 


John Cole has accepted a position as overseer 
of weaving at the Tilton Mills, Tilton, N. H. He 
comes from Keene, N. H. 

formerly employed at the 


John A. Fitzgerald, tC 
Dwight Mfg. Company, Chicopee, Mass., has ac- 
cepted a position at the Indian Orchard Comp 
Indian Orchard, Mass. 

Thomas Ke 


rshaw, until recently boss dye: 
the Ed 


‘cemere Mfg. Company, Great Barrington, 
Mass., has started a dyeing plant known as the 


Housatonic Dye Works. 


Mills, 


mnection 


Saranac 
severed his c 


George Rogers, designer at the 
Blackstone, Mass., has 
with that company. 

Wm. Tallant has accepted the position as over- 
seer of weaving at the Davis Mill, Fall River, 
Mass., 


succeeding Harry Jerry. 


Thos 


seer 


Claffey has accepted a position as over- 
spinning department with the ni 
f the Pontoosuc Woolen Mfg. Company 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


Albert E. Brooks is now overseer of the cloth 
a of the Troy Mills ae River, Mas 
succeeding his father who recently died. 


Edward Davenport, Jr., has accepted a position 
as overseer of dyeing at the Wayne Knitting Com- 
pany, Fort Wayne, Ind. He comes from Cleve- 
land, O. 


John W. Campbell, designer for the Cleveland 
Worsted Mills, Cleveland, Ohio, has been ap- 
pointed designer and styler for M. H. Meinhard & 
Company, New York City. 


Benjamin Hallowell has been appoitted superin- 
tendent of the worsted yarn department of the 
Lymansville Mills, Lymansville, R. I. He was 
formerly employed in charge of the office work 


it tne 


force at 
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Patrick Ryan, formerly overseer of carding at 
the Somerset Woolen Company, Monson, Mass., 
has resigned. The position has been filled by 
David McArthur of Pittsfield, Mass. 


q has accepted a position in the wool 
sorting department of the Gilbert Mfg. Company, 
Gilbertville, Mass. He was formerly employed at 
Washi Mills, Lawrence, Mass. 


E. A. Mongeon 


Company, 


John Smith 
d 
il 


the ngton 
formerly superintendent of the 
Lonsdale, R. I., was married 
ntly to Miss Ellarette B. Fish 
Lawrence, Mass. 


Frank E. Brazeal, formerly finish 
hode Island Worsted Company, Staf 

ford Springs, Conn., is now in charge of finishing 
Litchfield Worsted Company, Clinton, 


Lonsdale 
in Provi 


of Tremont St., 


lence 


overseer of 


] 


the position as 


y has accepted 
second hand the dressing deparcment of the 
Aetna Mills, Watertown, Mass., under overseer 


Mr. Copeland is now in charge 








of the w nd dressing 

J. B. Shaw, overseer of dyeing at the Assabet 
Mills, Maynard, Mass., has severed his connection 
with that npany after a number of years of se1 
VICcé 

&. F-s severed his connection with the 
Pembert Lawrence, Mass., to accept a 
position as overseer of dressing at the Massa 


Toseph Costello has severed his connection with 


t 
James & E. H. Wilson, Pittsfield, Mass., as ove 
seer of finishing to accept a similar position with 
the Broad Brook Company, Broad Brook, Conn 


mpleton, 
ok Company, 


yverseer 
Broad B 
severed his 





for the past three vears, has 


ympany 
R. Thompson of the Elmdale District, 


employed as a carpenter in the 





North Uxbridge Cotton Mills, had 
fingers on his left hand severed 
1 planing machine 


James Casey has accepted the pos tion as 
seer of carding at the Pontoosuc Mills, 
Mass., on the night shift. 


Frat > M ‘Dade, oversee! of bleacl ing 
Ware, Mass., has severed his con 
vith that company to accept a position as 
f bleaching at the Home Bleach 
ucket, R. I. Mr. McDade was 

Bleach & Dye Works previous to 
epting the position with the Otis C and 
cor first cl on yarns and 


ass 


Otis Cempany, 


Works Paw 


ompany 


has 
he Ravine 
ymes from Hanover, III. 


f the Bige 
k up his 


has 


accepted a position as ¢ 





Paul E. Wise, the new agent 
pet C Clinton, Mass., tov 
Mr. Wise 


»well plant for the past m 





ompan 
s September Io. 
company at their L 
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Woolen Mills, Racine, 


been with the 
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Mark W. Bostwick has been 
of the local offi New 
Knitting C succeeding 


Hooker. 


apponited manage 


York City of the Lewis 
the late T P 


mpany, 


(rane, will enter the Blackstone Mfg. Comp 
Blackstone, M the next year to acqu 
knowledge = manufacturing ] differe 


departinent 


Geo. P. Wilman over 





cessor is ming, who has been assistant 
overseer for a ber of years 

(;,eorge ( T erse Vil 1 denart 

pat 

ments 3, 4, 5 d 6 of the Dwight M Comp 
Chicopee, Ma has severed his ¢ ectio 
that mpany ter 1 1/2 vears of servi 

Frederick Southwick, Jr., has accepted a px 


beaded 
as pattern weaver at the Beebe Webber C 


Holyoke, Mass. He was formerly emploved 
Hartford Woolen Company, Hartford. Vt 
Edward T, Prendergast, overseer li 


the Elmdale Mills, Uxbridge, Mass.. has sever 
connection with that company Mr 
gast was treasurer of the Hecla Base Ball Clul 


Richard O’Donnell has accepted the position a 
overseer of dyeing at the S. N. & C. Russell Mfo 
Company, Pittsfield, Mass. He was formerly em 
the Morrison Woolen Company, Dex 


~. B. Moore has accepted the position % 
carding and spinning at the Paters 


Kannapolis, N. C 


H. L. Jay has accepted a position as 
of weaving at the Exposition Cotton Mills, At 
lanta, Ga. He formerly represented the Stafford 
Compary of Readville, Mass. 


n Mil 





W L. Morrison has accepted the position a 
yverseer of spinning at the Eagle & Phoenix Mill 
Columbus, Ga 


J. M. Cannon has been appointed superintend 
t of the new mill at Simpsonville, S. C. He wa 
formerly employed at the Monaghan Mills, Gree 
ec, o. * 

G. F. Andrews 
seer of cardi! oun the new du k mi 


Kan 


W. J. Allen has re 
Elizabeth Cotton Mills, Egan, 


tendent. 


¥. V T he mpson, overseer ¢ f weaving at the 
Glen-Lowry Mills, W1 


s nosition 
I 1 


J D MeInt: si, 
Loom Werks, W 


has accepted he nositic nas over- 


t Kansas 





City, 


the 
Ga., as superin 


employ ot 


itmire, S. C., has resigne 





position as overseer of weaving in the new mill at 
Sp ncer Mountain, Lowell, N. C 

\. MacMurray has severed his connection wit] 
the Dwight Mfg. Company, Chicopee, Mass., 
rverseer of departments I, 2, 3, 5 
Mr McMu 1s presented with p f 
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gold, a silver match box and a cigar holder by 
the help employed in the spinning department. 
He has accepted a similar position with the Es- 


mond Mills. Enfield, R. I. 


Oliver D. Drew, superintendent of the Dwight 
Mfg. Company, Chicopee, Mass., will sever his 
connection with the above firm October Ist. 


Benjamin Ransehausen has accepted a position 
as overseer of finishing at the River Spinning 
Company, Woonsocket, R. I. 


Kirk Verity has accepted the position as de- 
signer at The Central Worsted Company, Central 
Village, Conn. 


Edward Deverall, overseer of weaving at the 
Union Mill, Pascoag, R. I., the past twenty-five 
years, has severed his connection with that com- 
pany. On Saturday evening, September 12, a com- 
mittee representing the loom fixers and weavers 
called upon Mr. and Mrs. Deverall at their home 
on Broad St. and presented Mr. Deverall with a 
pipe and chair. Mrs. Deverall was also presented 
with an easy chair. Mr. and Mrs. Deverall were 
’ greatly surprised, but on recovering their feelings 
responded and thanked the donors for the gifts. 
During the evening there was a program of sing- 
ing and collation also served. 


Howard W. Amesley. superintendent of the 
Saranac Mills, Blackstone, Mass., and Miss Abbie 
Kimball, overseer of the sewing department at the 
same plant, were married at Portland. Me.. where 
the bride’s relatives reside. The happy couple re- 
turned to town after an extended honeymoon 


through Dover N. H., and Portland, Me. 


On Saturday, August 29, 1908, the overseers and 
second hands of the Parker Mills, No. 2, Warren, 
R. L., held a clam bake and field day on the banks 
of the Kickemint River. After sharpening their 
appetites with all sorts of field day sports, they 
betook themselves to the nearby grove and did 
ample justice to the bake well prepared by Capt. 
Macomber. After dinner short speeches were 
made by John W. Simister, the oldest overseer of 
the mill, and by E. E. Bartlett, superintendent. 
Everyone had an enjoyable outing and it is hoped 
that the excursion may be annual. The following 
named attended; E. E. Bartlett, superintendent; J. 
W. Simister, overseer of weaving; Narcisse Guil- 
lot, overseer of spinning; James Tierney, over- 
seer of carding; Chas. Hanover, overseer of 
mules: James Craig, overseer of the cloth room; 
Isaac Garceau, master mechanic; James Ashton, 


engineer: Frank Littlefield, second hand of weav- 
ing; Gilbert Dubois, second hand of spinning: 
Chas. Coristine, Thos. Bertenshaw, Max¥Union, 


second hands of carding; John Duffy, second hand 
of mules, and Edward Hinchey, clerk. 


David J. Price has accepted a position as over- 
seer of weaving at the Merchant’s Mill ,No. 3, 
New Bedford, Mass. 


Hiram Haynes, ovcrseer of dyeing at Cushman’s 
Mill, Monson, Mass., has resigned and accepted 
a similar position «t Worcester. 


R. L. 


Walker has accepted the position as su 





perintendent of the Edgefield Mfg. Company, Edge- 
field, S. C. 


J. T. Lockey, one of the overseers at the Ninety- 
Six Cotton Mills, Ninety-Six, S. C., was married 
recently to Miss J. O. Tolison of Belton, S. C. 


Samuel Watson, formerly superintendent of the 
old Flint Mill, Fall River, Mass.; has donated a set 
of chime bells to the city of Fall River. 


James Knox has accepted a position as overseer 
of dyeing at the Hope Worsted Mills, Oakland, R. 
I. He was formerly employed at Glendale, R. I. 


Joseph Fletcher has been mentioned as candidate 
for governor of Rhode Island. Mr. Fletcher is a 
woolen and worsted manufacturer, having mills at 
Mapleville and Allenton, R. I., and Central Village, 
Conn. It is not definitely known whether Mr. 
Fletcher will accept the nomination. 


Hugh Canavan, superintendent of the Uncasville 
Mig. Company, Versailles, Conn., was pleasantly 
surprised Friday evening, September 4, by a num- 
ber of his friends, who presented him with a hand- 
some signet ring, a gold scarf pin and a fountain 
pen, presentation being made by Conrad Sheffer, 
the occasion being Mr. Canavan’s birthday. The 
evening was spent in card playing and dancing. An 
elaborate supper was served. 


M. Il. McEvoy has accepted a position as over- 
seer of dyeing at the Excelsior Mills, Farnums- 
ville, Mass. He comes from the Bay State Wor- 
sted Company of Worcester, Mass. 


Thos. F. Crofwell has accepted the position as 
overseer of dyeing at the Bay State Worsted Com- 
pany, Worcester, Mass. He was formerly em- 
ployed at the Strathmore Worsted Mills, Concord 
Junction, Mass. 


Harry Daw has accepted the position as designer 
at the Excelsior Mills, Farnumsville, Mass. He 
comes from Providence, R. I. 


Edward Gill, for more than 20 years employed as 
engineer ai the Atlantic Mills, Providence, R. I., 
has severed his connection with that company. He 
has been in charge of a large turbine engine since 
it was installed and was considered a capable man 


Paul Fandre, an overseer at the Winthrop Mills. 
Taunton, Mass., has severed his connection with 


that company and accepted a similar position at 
Fall River, Mass. 


Secretary Samuel Ross of the International Mule 
Spinners’ Association, was presented with a silver 
service at the annual meeting of the Association 
ending Saturday, September 12, at Boston, with 
the election of officers. The board of officers 
moved to bring back boys into active membership 
in the Association. 


Windell J. Battye, designer for the Coronet Wor- 
sted Company, Mapleville, R. I., has removed his 
household effects to Woonsocket where he will 
take up his permanent home. He still retains his 
position as designer at the Coronet Mill. 


Fred W. Allen, overseer of weaving at the Glen 
Worsted Mill, Harrisville, R. I., has severed his 
connection with that company to accept a similar 
positicn with A. L. Sayles & Son, Union Mill, Pas- 
coag, R. I. He was presented with a diamond ring 
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by the help employed in the weaving department of 
the Glen Mill on his retirement. 


John Sullivan, who has held the position as gen- 
eral superintendent for C. E. Riley & Company in 
the management of a number of their mills in the 
South, has taken a position as agent of the Taber 
Mill, New Bedord, Mass. 


Peter Flynn has accepted the position as super- 
intendent of the Ninigret Mills at Mystic, Conn. 
He was formerly employed at the Leader Weaving 
Company at Central Falls, R. I. 


General E. S. Boss, agent of the local plant of 
the American Thread Company, Willimantic, 
Conn., is observing his golden anniversary of ser- 
vice at the thread mill, having completed fifty years 
of work. He began as a dress tender at the age of 
16 and by hard work and strict attention to busi- 
ness he worked his way to the position which he 
now holds. 


The twelfth annual convention of the Eastern 
Maine Woolen Overseers’ Association was held at 
Waterville, Me., Saturday, September 12, about 50 
members being present The report of the treas- 
urer showed a balance of $547.09. The following 
officers were elected: F. W. Seavy, Vassalboro, 
president; Gideon Maklut, Newport, and Ibel Hall, 
Waterville, vice presidents; J. T. Davidson, Water- 
ville, treasurer, and L. C. Sawyer, Dover, secre- 
tary. The next meeting will be held in Newport, 
Me. 


Howard W. Armbruster, connected with the Sau- 
quoit Silk Company, Philadelphia, Pa., disappeared 
from that city on Saturday, September 5. He had 
been in ill health for some time and his friends ex- 
pect to locate him in some hospital where he has 
gone for treatment. 


Peter Costello, Jr. has accepted the position as 
overseer of finishing at the Granite State Mills, 
Fairbanks & Dorr, props., Guild, N. H. He 
comes from Lowell, Mass. 


J. G. Oswald is superintendent of the branch mill 
of the Champlain Silk Mills, at Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
John Deardon is overseer of twisting and gassing; 
Fred Callingham, machinist and A. Moore, book- 
keeper. The principal works of this company are 
at Whitehall, N. Y. 


L. L. Chandler has accepted the position as 
overseer of spinning at the Apalache Mills, Arling- 
ton, S. C. He was formerly employed at the 
Jonesville Mfg. Company, Jonesville, S. C. 


D. J. Rhyne, overseer of spinning, spooling and 
warping at the Delgado Mills, Wilmington, N. C., 
has resigned and is now located at Gastonia, N. C. 


J. H. Perkins has accepted a position as over- 
seer of carding at the Winder Cotton Mill, Winder, 
Ga. He was formerly employed at the Walton 
Mills, Monroe, Ga. 


N. F. Harris has accepted a position at the Gem 
Cotton Mills, Gibsonville, N. C. He was formerly 
employed at the Erwin Cotton Mills, West Dur- 
ham, N. C. 


A. Harwell has been appointed superintendent of 
the new Delburg Mills at Statesville, N. C. 


Fred A. Cumnick, manager of the Perrin Cotton 
Mills, Celeste, Texas, has resigned to become gen- 
eral manager of the Humbolt Cotton Mills, Hum- 
bolt, Tenn. 
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Guy Edmondson has accepted the position as 
overseer of dyeing at the Knoxville Woolen Mills, 
Knoxville, Tenn., succeeding John E. Bradley. 


Arthur Robinson has accepted the position as 
overseer of dyeing at the Monarch Woolen Com 
pany’s plart, Montville, Conn. 


R. T. Dawson, late assistant superintendent of 
the Buell Mfg. Company, St. Joseph, Mo., has ac- 
cepted the position as designer and assistant su 


perintendent at the Cocheco Woolen Mfg. Com- 
pany, East Rochester, N. H. 
W. F. Whittle, superintendent of the Union 


Bleaching & Finishing Company, Greenville, S 


. 


C., has severed his connection with that company 


John T. Bannon, who has been connected with 
the Sayles Bleachery at Saylesville, R. I., for the 
past seventeen years in charge of the bleaching 
and finishing, has accepted a position as superin- 
tendent of the Union Bleaching & Finishing Com 
pany, Greenville, S. C. 


F, K. Treadway has accepted the position as 
overseer of carding at the Beatty Felt Company 
Mishawaka, Ind. He was formerly employed at 
pe Wallace & Smith Blanket Mills, La Porte, 
nd. 


Cyril T. Laviere, formerly second hand in the 
dyeing department of A. L. Sayles & Son, Pas- 
coag, R. I., has been promoted to the position as 
overseer succeeding Geo. Hugh, who has resigned 
on account of ill health. 


Wm. Smith, overseer of weaving at the New 
England Company, Rockville, Conn., has resigned 
znd is succeeded by Wm. Heintz, formerly second 
hand. Sidney Little, formerly second hand at the 
Hockanum Company succeeds Mr. Heintz as sec- 
ond hand at the New England Company. Richard 
Groupner has been promoted to Mr. Little’s po- 
sition at the Hockanum Company. 


John W. Doupleday, president, and L. M. But- 
man, secretary, of the Empire Worsted Mills, 
Clayville, N. Y., have made arrangements with the 
stockholders of the Greenwood Worsted Mills of 
Jamestown to take the absolute management of 
the plant for the next two years. 


Clarence L. Gardner, who has recently accepted 
the position as overseer of carding at the Bernon 
Mills, Georgiaville, R. I., was presented with a 
purse of money by the employes at the Burgess 
Mills, Pawtuckei, R. I.. where he resigned as sec- 
ond hand. 


Michael J. McNally has accepted the position as 
bookkeeper at the Steven’s Mill, Fall River, Mass. 


Chas. H. Kohlrausch, for the past 43 years con- 
nected with the Talbot Dyewood Chemical Com- 
pany’s plant at North Billerica, Mass., and for the 
past 25 years president and manager, has retired 
from active management of the concern and is 
succeeded by his brother, John Kohlrausch. 


H. B. Sweet has accepted the position as over 
seer of carding for the Danielson Cotton Com- 
pany, Danielson, Conn. Geo. W. Jackson, for- 
merly overseer at the Glasgo Yarn Mill, Glasgo, 
Conn., has succeeded Thos. H. Dugan as overseer 
of ring spinning. 
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Wm. McGill, for several years emp 
Valbert Mills, in the finishing de 
signed to accept a position with his f: 
Overseer of finishing at the Madiso: 
Company, Madison, Me. 


TB. 
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Xollinson, superintendent of 
Mills, Knoxville, Tenn., has re 


Patrick Ryan, overseer of carding at th: 
t Woolen Company, Monson, Mass., ha 
rhe position has been filled by Davi 
i Pittsfield, Mass 
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DEATHS. 


Justin Ware, at one time tre 
Crompton Loom Works, and 
known men in the machinery 
country place in Sandwich a f lay 
been in poor health of lat At thet 
solidation of the Crompton Loom 
Knowles ym Works, Mr. War 
general sales manager of the Cr 
Loom Works, but after 1 
business to become “a farmer’ 

He always kept up his old acquaintat 
men by regu! attendance at 
where he ha 


facturers’ meetings 
figure for many years and from 


soon 


the dif 


a member of the 
ion hou Geo. B. Duren 
St.. New York Citv. died o1 
, at St. Paul, Minn., while 
ness trip. He was 33 vears of age, and 
of the Arkwright Club, also 
] 


1<e f 
S€ oO 


Leonard 


September 32 


ris County Gelf Club. 


M. E. George, superintendent 
Company's woolen il] 

Vt., died at his home in Lebanon, 
health. He had heen ailing for some 
hopes were entertained that he 


t 
Wavis 


Charles H. Schedd, assistant pay master 
Lancaster Mills, Clinton, Mass., died at his h 
on Chestnut St. September 1st of Bright's disease 
and the effects of a paralytic shock. By his deatl 
Clinton loses one ef its best known residents and 
the Lancaster Miil an official of especial efficiency 
He was born July 24, 1853, and was an Odd Fel 
low and a member of the Lancaster Lodge at that 
city 

Wm. Ambrose Taylor died suddenly at his 
in Hinsdale, Mass. At one time he was 
ested in the woolen business at Hinsdale 
Maple St 

of I 


18690 


Thomas Powell died at his home on 
New Britain, Conn. He was a native 
caster, Eng., and came to this country in 
was employed at the American Hosiery Company 
and was an expert mechanic with this c 
for twenty years. 
ness for himself. 


yMpany 
i o 
Also has been engaged in busi 
He was 67 years of age 
& C. 
died 


James Gaul, overseer of dyeing at S. N 
Russell Mfg. Company, Pittsfield, Mass., 
the Hill Chest Hospital in that city as 
injuries he sustained recently. He leaves a wife 
and nine children. 























































New Publications. 


fAny work noticed under this head can be obtained 
throug gh the office of this journal 


Recent Progress of the Metric System (L 
cents Progres du meena Metrique 
Ed. Guillaume, assistant director of the Inter- 
national Bureau o Weights and Measures; 
Gauthier-Villars, 5 1 rands-Augus- 
tins; price $2.00. 

Recollections of a controversy that is being 


rapidly forgotten are re I 


ue 


rue des Gr 


vived by this volume, which 
nsists of a report made by M. Guillaume at the 
meeting of the Bureau that is supported bs 
various nations at Sevres, France. The author has 
idently been hard pressed in his search for evi- 
dence of the recent progress of the metric system 
As a result lis the reader is told of reports 
ten years ago in favor of the metric system 
j consuls, of a metric rule made in Sag- 
inaw, Mich., of Secretary of the Treasury Shaw’s 











endursement four oi five years ago, and of the 
acceptance of the m equivalent of the denier 
system based on g for silk. These are samples of 
the recent progress of the metric system. 

\ feature that deserves attention is a mass 

information supplied to the author by the off 

s of the Bure Standards at ene 
C as ; 

ghts an 1 

tem; that the 

r to that of 





J xistenc¢ 
d, foot and inch used in the United States differ 
the same units as used in Great Britain 
ll this dded sketch of attempts during 





the past ten vears to secure compulsory metric 
gislation in the United States, this being con- 
tributed by Louis A. Fischer of the Bureau 
Standards, who minimizes the final failure in 1907 
This feature of M. Guillaume’s book shows that 
1 





the effort of the National Bureau of Standards to 
discredit our fundamental standards of measure 
nt, although greatly weakened, has not yet 
ended. 
Nowhere in this book does the reader find the 
lightest indication that the author has any appre- 
ition of the recent event of vast importance in 
the development of the world’s weights and meas 
res; that compulsory metric legislation in Eng- 
sh speaking countries has been made impossibl 
many years—prol bebly forever. The text is 


nch. 


Fibers for Fabrics; by A. E. Garrett, B. Sc.; 211 
pages, 5 by 7 1/2; Hodder & Hought 
don; price $1.00. 

This is a concise, well arranged and convenient 
hand-book of the leading commercial fibers and 
will prove useful as a text-book for the student 
nd a work of reference for the mill man or mer 
hant. The contents are grouped under the fol- 
owing heads: Cotton, to Silk, Artificial Silk 
nd Mercerized Cotton, Linen, Other Fibers, M1 

scopic Structure of Textile Fibers, Chemical 
Te sts for Fibers. 
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Business Literature. 





Cork Inserts; The National Brake & Clutch C 
16 State St., Boston, Mass. 

A 20-page booklet, showing the uses to which 
Cork Inserts are adapted and illustrating the 
methods of application. Especially interesting are 
the types of loom frictions, knitting machine pul- 
leys and mule frictions. The arrangement is ex 
ellent, bringing forward by contrast the adapta 
bility of cork inserts to all machinery where fric- 
tions are used for power transmission. The rela- 


tionship betwee n cuts and captions gives a plea 
ing effect. A formidable list of users, includi 
leaders in a mnlies of lines of manufacture, is 


1 


given. Copy will be sent on application to inter 
ested power users 


The Symbol of Durabil 
Hyde Park, Mass. 

This booklet is designed to emphasize one oO! 
the most important features of the Sturtevant 
economizer, namely, the metal-to-metal joints. Al! 
engineers will appreciate this constri yn, espe 
cially those who have had actual orcas to re 








pair the economizer, for the usual types of econo 
mizers using gaskets, rusting, or other forms 

joints cause considerable trouble The fact that 
the joint is tight without any packing, with pres 





sures up to 300 peunds per square inch, makes it 


favorite with the operating engineers 





Dixon’s Ticonderoga Flake Graphite; The Joseph 
Dixon Crucible Company of Jersey City, N. ] 
This booklet is printed in two colors, black and 
red, and this color scheme is carried out on th 
cover by using a black cover stock and red ink 
for pri nting the cover design which shows a title 
in form of a seal 

Inside the maiter is arranged page for page 
each page dealing with some partict phase of 
the graphite subject. At the bottom of the page 
is given a “third party’s” testimony bear when 
ever possible on the particular phase treated on 
that page. 

Anyone who is interested in machinery of any 
sort will probably find in this booklet some matter 
to interest them. It is not lengthy, quite the con- 
trary, but some interesting and valuable informa 
tion is given. Any of our readers desiring a copy 
of this new Dixon booklet may secure it by writ 
ing direct to the Dixon Company. 

Electric Power Applied to Textile Factories; by 
Wm. B. Woodhouse. 

This is a reprint of the paper read before the 
Bradford, Eng., Engineering Society and which 
was published in the July issue of the Textile 








World Record. it gives a great deal of valuable 


information in regard to the comparative economy 
of mechanical and electrical drives. 





Cancellations of Orders by Walter S. Newhous: 
of the New York Bar. 


This is the second edition of the pamphlet that 


was first published about three years ago. It deals 


with a question of great interest to textile manu 


facturers and merchants, and will repay carefu 
eading. 


a 





Mayo Machine Company’s Outing. 


, Sept. 19, the employes and their 
George D. Mayo Machine Com- 
ity, sailed to Lakeshore Park on the 


or Endicott for their second annual 








ore l Tr 

e | ft Lakeport, 250 strong, at 9 A. M. 

I W 1ccompanied by Pease’s Band, which 
played lively airs. The committee on sport, viz: 
Messrs. F. A. Gordon, E. D. Cotton, E. D. Sev- 
srance, Carl Swanstedt and Arthur Tilton, started 
the program of the day, which proved very inter- 
esting. First there was a baseball game between 
the married men and the single men, which was 
von by the former, 4 to o. Batteries, Philbrook 
and Osgood; Taft and Quimby, respectively. 
he m he tug of war between the upstairs 

employes and those downstairs, in which the 
former won out. The 1oo-yard dash was captured 
by E. D. Severance, Percy Philbrook second; 
standing broad jump, E. D. Severance first, 

1 


broad 


e! ok second; running jump, E. 
D. Severance first, Percy Philbrook second; fat 
ni | licap race, C. E. Hull first, Peter Gal- 


agher second; hoys’ race won by Stratton first, 
id; band race, L. B. Holt first, Pease 


The dinnner, which had been provided by 
Caterer Page of Lowell and which was a most 
dainty repast. was announced at 1 P. M. It was 
id upon the tables in the grove and was pro- 
nounced perfect and everyone present feasted to 
the full extent of capacity. 

Afterwards there was music 
dancing and the 


spre 


in the pavilion and 
day’s sports completed as fol- 


lows: Sack race, Johnnie Riley first, Arthur 
Hellsbon second; potato race, Johnnie Riley first, 
D. C. Bailey second; three-legged race, J. D. 


Griffin and D. C. Bailey first, L. C. Dockham and 
J. R. Riley second. 
" Mavor and Mrs. William F. Knight, ex-Mayor 
Frank Drake of Antrim, Harry Daniell, Frank E. 
Busiel and George D. Mayo were participants in 
the festivities. 
[The steamer left the park on the return trip at 
4°. Bt. 


eS 





Bleaching Raw Cotton. 





The Vacuum Dyeing Machine Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn., are now installing their machines to bleach 
raw cotton. In their process the stock is not re- 
handled and it is claimed that the work is done 
with so little effect on the fiber that the carding 
operation gives no more difficulty than when card- 
ing ordinary cotton. This is the special feature of 
the machine and is of special interest and they 
ask the attertion of mills where cotton is bleached 
in the stock. Every operation in bleaching by the 
Vacuum Machine—boiling, chemicking, scouring 
and washinge—is done by the machine. Mr. T. 
Frusher, 59-61 Pearl St., New York, is selling 
agent for the Vacuum Dyeing Machine Co., and 
will be glad to have an interview with any mills 
contemplating installing such equipment. 
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Lower Shipping Costs. 





The Export Trucking Co., 29 Broadway, New 
York City, is doing a business which should inter- 
est shippers. This concern makes a specialty of 
handling and distributing carloads of dry goods 
and other merchandise. Their proposition is for 
manufacturers to ship their goods to the Export 
Trucking Co., where small shipments for the same 
locality will be combined to make carload lots. 
The saving over the cost of shipping a few cases 
independently is readily appreciated and amounts, 
in some cases handled by this firm, to 100 per 
cent. This, however, depends upon the distance 
between the manufacturer and the consumer, al- 
though a saving of 30 to 40 per cent. is not con- 
sidered unusual. 

While the name Export Trucking Co. suggests 
the handling of export trade, the company does 
not confine its efforts to this line and is doing as 
much domestic business as exporting. The com- 
pany acts as transfer agent for the Lehigh Valley 


R. R. Co. Mr. Julius Mentzel, the president and 
treasurer of the Export Trucking Co., has had 


many years of experience in this line of work and 
his company is qualified to handle any business 
in its line. 

SS 


Doing a Good Business. 





The American Blower Company, Detroit, Mich.. 
reports the receipt of a very satisfactory volume 
of business since Sept. 1, and adds that there is 
no indication of a let-up in the demand of manu- 
facturers for the improvement and enlargement of 
their plants. A few of the contracts received 
from industrial concerns since the first of Sep- 
tember are as follows: Forced Draft Equipment, 
W. W. Rice Leather Co., Petoskey, Mich.; Salt 
Dryer, Worcester Salt Co., Ecorse, Mich.; Round 
House Heating Equipment, Northern Pacific 
R. R., at Paradise, Mont.; Brick Dryer, Berlin 
Heights (Ohio) ‘Brick and Tile Co.; Round House 
Heating Equipment, N. Y. C. and H. R. R. R., at 
Avis, Pa.: Electric Light Plant, R. Roeme, Doug- 
las, Alaska; Soap Drier, Summit City Soap Co., 
Ft. Wayne, Ind.; Four sets of Heating and Ven- 
tilating Apparatus for a paper mill, Anglo-New- 
foundland Development Co., Grand Falls, New- 
foundland; Forced Draft Apparatus, Central 
Union Gas Co.; Heating and Ventilating Equip- 
ment, Cellulois Co., Newark, N. J.; Special Gas 
Exhauster. Lincoln (Nebr.) Gas & Electric Co., 
Forced Draft Apparatus, Garfield (Utah) Smelting 
Co 


—_—_——_____¢. 


The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 





Finishing compounds for bleached, dyed and 
printed goods are made in great variety by the 
Arabol Manufacturing Company, 100 William St., 
New York. They also manufacture sizing and fin- 
ishing compound and alizarine assistants for tex- 
tile work. Tangol, the new German compound, 
has lately been added to the list. 

Besides starches of all kinds they handle Chin« 
clay, talcum, dextrines, chloride of magnesium and 
imported potato starch 





A Dodge Field Day. 





Youthful exuberance in the whole factory force 
of the Dodge Manufacturing Co.—everybody be- 
ing young on that day—finds free expression in 
the field day outing held annually under the aus- 
pices of the Dodge club. Beautiful Lake Maxin- 
kuckee was the place chosen for the 1908 outing. 
Employes of all departments of the great Dodge 
works, with relatives and friends to make up a 
total of more than a thousand, were taken in two 
special trains direct from Mishawaka to the lake, 
about forty miles to the southward. In addition 
to the general pastimes of boating, bathing, fishing 
and other diversions of a big family picnic, there 
was a program of field events, consisting of races, 
contests, water fight, games, etc., in which many 
were entered and from which much amusement 
was derived. The Dodge company met all ex- 
penses of transportation, bands, orchestra, and 
other general features of the undertaking. 

i 


The Construction of Dye House Floors. 


The construction of dyehouse floor is deserving 
of far more consideration than it has heretofore 
received. Its life depends both upon the material 
selected and the manner in which it is utilized. 
Roughly speaking, its durability is proportional 
to its first cost. ; 

The relatively cheap wood floor is predestined 
to short life whether built of a single thickness of 
Southern pine with open joints, or as a solid floor 
of spruce plank with oak top. Its endurance may 
be increased by kyanizing, which treatment is now 
generally given to the lumber. 

For small dyehouses with light trucking, 
cement concrete with granolithic top is durable 
and reasonably inexpensive. But it is very diffi- 
‘ult to repair when wear or surface disintegration 
once occurs. To a certain extent this may be 
avoided by making the runways for heavy truck- 
ing of iron plates or gratings laid in the cemen 

nd filled with concrete. 

A material which will stand heavy trucking in 
the dyehouse and wet finishing room is vitrified 
brick. When this is laid on a bed of concrete and 
the bricks are thoroughly grouted, it will last for 
years. In one mill, designed by Chas. T. Main, 
mill engineer and architect, of Boston, this type 

f floor has been in use for about ten years, but 
ign of wear. If breakage should 
ccur in any portion, it can easily be repaired by 
putting in one or more new bricks. 


i 


Cocheco Textile Association. 


as yet shows no 


\n association has heen organized among the 
c 


heads of departments of the Cocheco Mfg. Com- 

ny to bring into closer touch the men who as- 
ist Agent Fish in the successful operation of the 
plant. Membership is limited to department 
heads in the Cocheco Company, comprising about 
50 men. The honorary members are C. H. Fish, 
igent: H. W. Owen, supt. cotton mills; R. A. S 
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Reoch, supt. print works; Thomas Kelly, supt 
velvet mills. ; 

The first board of officers have been elected as 
follows: A. E. Bickford, pres.; F. C. Hall, sec.; 
W. F. Milner, treas. The executive committee 
consists of the president as chairman, and W. C. 
Pierce, C. C. Ray, E. O. Crosby and J. W. Davy. 

Suitable quarters have been fitted up for the use 
of members and their guests in the Union Build- 
ing. 


_ 


An Ancient Business House. 





While Philadelphia is celebrating its 225th anni 
versary, it is interesting to note that the makers 
of the Rhoads’ leather belting have inherited the 
business that dates back 207 years and has been 
handed down directly from father to son through 
six generations in America. Their business was 
established in 1701. In 1699, John Rhoads, cord- 
wainer, from Derbyshire, England, bought a tract 
of land in Delaware County, Pa., for his son, who 


two years later established a tanyard thereon. 
[The senior member of the present firm of J. E. 


Rhoads & Sons was the fifth and last in the line 
to operate this tannery. In 1868 he moved to 
Wilmington, Del., where he has since been en- 


ai 
gaged in the leather business, his sons now being 
the active members of the firm. A grandson also 


is employed as a tanner and chemist in producing 
their special tannages, of which the tannate round 
and flat belting, the tannate lace leather and the 
watershed belt are made. : 

To the good old ways handed down from their 
ancestors they have been alert to apply scien 
and experiment and to add improvements in meth- 
ods and machinery which stand the test of use. 
They have a modern factory of large capacity, 


: ] heir > dc winment and ontnit cue 
ind their methods, equipment and output con- 


form to the best standards of 20th century 

making. ; 
Those who have for years used the Rhoad 

leather belts know the service that thev give, and 


it is the constant aim of this ancient house to fur 
nish full vaine in the service rend d by their 


—_————_—__>—____ 


Increased Mail Handling Facilities at Ampere. 





[he Crocker-Wheeler Company, manufacturers 


of electrical 





cement post office building on their grounds in 
order to facilitate handling the increasing volume 
of mail at Ampere, N. J. The new buildin f 
what might be termed the “Federal” style of archi- 
tecture and will add to the pleasing appearance 
of the company’s grounds. The interior is finished 
in a quartered oak with a mosaic tile floor. Upon 
the walls hang a fac-simile of the Declaration of 
Independence, with coats of arms of the States, 
the constitution of the United States and an auto- 
graph letter and portrait of A. M. Ampere, for 
whom Ampere is named and whose name is also 


used throughout the world to designate the unit 
of electrical current 
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Boiler Scale and its Prevention. 





Much information regarding the cause and 
formation of boiler scale, its effects and the best 
means of its prevention are clearly presented in 
the following extract from a report rendered some 
ime since by Arthur D. Little, chemist of Boston, 
tc one of his clients: 





“All water, especially surface waters, contain 
more or less mineral matter in solution which re- 
ins in the boiler as an encrustation when the 
water is boiled away or converted into steam. 
he mineral ingredients most commonly found in 
ter and which cause the formation of boiler 
scale are the of Calcium and Magnesium. 
When the water is converted into steam these 
substances gradually separate out from the solu- 


deposits and coat the inner 
with scale. 
is detrimental in several ways. 
non-conductor of heat and the fires must 
therefore be driven harder to accomplish the 
me results. The water becomes separated from 
boiler plates and these latter become over- 
heated and are gradually burned out. The tubes 
and feed-pipes of the boiler become more or less 
logged and consequently become less efficient. 
Some of the scale forming ingredients, especially 
Magnesium Chloride, also exert a corrosive action 
upon the iron. 

“The aim of a boiler compound is to convert 
substances into insoluble compounds which 
in the form of sludge or mud and can be 
noved from the boiler by blowing or washing. 
‘We could prepare a list of nearly two hundred 
materials which are known to have been used for 
boiler cleaning purposes, but there are only four 
of these which are worthy of mention. They are: 
Soda Ash or Sodium Carbonate, Caustic Soda, 
Tannin, Kerosene. 

“Soda Ash is an alkali and will neutralize any 
acid in the water, and also precipitates salts of 
Lime, Magnesia, Iron, and Aluminum, in the form 
of soft sludge which can be easily removed when 
the boiler is cleaned. 

“Caustic Soda is also an alkali and neutralizes 
acids and in the precipitation of the various salts. 

“Kerosene is used in connection with the above 
to prevent foaming or priming. 

‘Tannin is also used to prevent foaming or 
priming, and will precipitate certain mineral mat- 
ters, although it is not so efficient in this respect 
as soda ash or caustic soda.” 

GS 


Precautions Against Anthrax. 


“Scale formation 


It is a 


tne 











The British government has issued the follow- 
ing regulations to come into force Jan. I, 1909, 
for the use of East India wool: 


2. No East Indian wool or hair shall be treated 
in any dust-extracting machine unless such ma- 
chine is covered over, and the cover connected 
with an exhaust fan so arranged as to discharge 
the dust into a furnace or into an intercepting 
~hamber. 

The dust collected in the intercepting chamber 
shall be removed at least once every fortnight. 

3. The occupier shall provide and maintain 
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suitable overalls and respirators to be worn by 
the persons engaged in collecting and removing 
the dust. 

4. No person employed shall treat East Indian 
wool in any dust-extracting machine otherwise 
than as permitted in regulation 2. 

5. Every person engaged in collecting or re- 
moving dust shall wear the overall and respirator 
provided in accordance with regulation 3. 

6. If any fan, or any other appliance for the 
carrying out of these regulations is out of order, 
any workman becoming aware of the defect shail 
immediately report the fact to the foreman. 

—____¢—___________. 


Improper Sizing of Piece Goods. 





There is no need whatever to use zinc or mag- 
nesium chlorides in the sizing of goods that are 
to be bleached or dyed, though I fancy the custom 
is largely due to the preference of certain grey 
men for a particular “feel” or finish caused by 
these salts, which finish is, however, entirely re- 
moved in the scouring process. These salts are 
legitimate enough for goods that are to be ex- 
ported in the grey state and where the zinc must 
be used to prevent mildew. The magnesium is 
used to increase weight or to preserve a soft feel, 
perhaps for both purposes. The salts, of course. 
are used to some extent by sizers to economize 
tallow, but the risk of having a large amount of 
cloth damaged in consequence of the liberation of 
acid in the firing process is so great that no sizer 
of experience thinks of using those salts except 
when he knows that the cloth is not to be fired 
or singed. 

My main object is to point out certain insidious 
means whereby these salts are sometimes, and, I 
regret to say, not infrequently, introduced 
Many of the “softenings” and practically all th 
“tallow substitutes” in use contain either mag- 
nesium or zine chloride, or both. This often ac- 
counts for goods coming up “tender” in singeing, 
and as a rule the sizer is very much annoyed to 
be told that he has been using those salts in his 
mixings. He generally says that he never had an 
ounce of such stuff about the place, and would 
not use it if he had. 

Reports have from time to time been made as 
to weft yarn being treated or artificially weighted 
with such dangerous salts, either with or without 
other material, and however far this may have 
been a myth in the past, the practice certainly 
exists today to a limited extent. Certainly the 
yarn retains its strength somewhat better when 
treated in this way, and it also retains moisture 
to an extent which may be beneficial to the seller, 
but the danger of “tender” clcth is considerabk 
It is doubtful whether it can be considered “safe” 
to use any of these salts for such goods as thos 
in question, in however small amount, and if very 
minute quantities are used they can have no prac- 
tical benefit in the desired direction. 

It is quite true that some goods treated with 
zinc and magnesium in small amount get through 
the critical singeing process without such damage 
as to cause complaint, but it is equally true that 
such goods are in fact damaged, and that actua 
wear by the consumer shows up their inherent 
weakness. It must by no means be assumed that 
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because goods are accepted by a merchant they 


are as sound as they should be with proper treat- 
ment.—“Pure Size,” in Manchester Guardian. 





Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., to Learn Carpet 





Manufacture. 
Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., son of the President 
of the United States, has started his business 


career in the plant of the Hartford Carpet Com- 
pany, Thompsonville, Conn. He will begin his 
duties in the Hartford Co.’s wool room and ad- 
vance through the various departments as he mas- 
ters the operation of each. Mr. Roosevelt gradu- 
ated from Harvard last June. 

The Hartford Carpet Co. has capital stock of 
$5,000,000 and operates 840 looms on Axminster, 
Wilton, and Brussells carpets. R. P. Perkins is 


pres.; A. D. Higgins, vice-pres.; G. E. Perkins, 
treas.. G. W. Squire, sec.; and W. E. Lyford, 
supt. in charge of manufacturing. Mr. R. P 


Perkins was a classmate of President Roosevelt 


Harvard. 


at 


A Wonderful Industrial Plant. 


A SKETCH OF THE GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. 


One of the interesting features of the Saratoga 
Convention was a trip taken to the plant of the 
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faking the foremost part in this development, 
it is not strange that the General Electric Com- 
pany should grow with the industry until it has 


become the largest manufacturer of electrical ma- 


chinery in the world. The company now employs 
nearly 30,000 wage earners at its plants in Schen- 
ectady, N. Y.; Lynn, Mass.; Pittsfield, Mass., and 
Harrison, N. J. Its factory buildings cover the 
larger portion of nearly 500 acres of land and con- 
tain over 7,000,000 sq. ft. of floor space. 

The main office of the company and its largest 
plant is at Schenectady, N. Y., where 16,000 wage 
earners are employed. This plant has a floor 


space of nearly 4,000,000 sq. 
large factory buildings and over 50 smaller ones. 
The Schenectady plant is a city within a city. 
The 16,000 employes, who spend the greater por- 
tion of each working day at the plant, constitute 
the population of a city i 

f 


ft. There are 100 


and are governed and 
protected independent of Schenectady. The con 
pany maintains its own fire department, both paid 
and volunteer, with up-to-date apparatus. A ¢ 
vate police force patrols the grounds and build- 
ings night and day. The buildings are connected 
by telephones, pneumatic mail tubes, automobile 
service. The company 


pri 





express and messenger 
even maintains its own restaurants for employes 
good, clean food is served fresh from the 
nominal cost. There is al 


where 


electric ovens at < 


aisO a 


private hospital where the accidentally injured are 
taken care of 


city 


] 
until they can be transported to the 


hospital. 





General Electric Co. at Schenectady. A history 
of this gigantic concern strikingly emphasizes the 
wonderful growth, not only of the electrical indus- 
try, but of American enterprise under modern and 
scientific management. 

Up to 1892, the development of electric lamps 
and motors was still in its infancy. With the or- 
ganization of the General Electric Company with 
headquarters at Schenectady, N. Y., the electrical 
business began a development which has been, and 
still is, the marvel of the age. Never before in 
the history of manufacturing has such progress 
been recorded. Invention followed invention, dis- 
covery followed discovery until it seemed as 
though the public was introduced to new electrical 
marvels every day. Soon electric lights were blaz- 
ing and electric street cars running from coast to 
coast and in the most distant countries of Europe, 


South America, Africa and Asia. Water powers 
are harnessed all over the world; steam railroads 
are electrified; ores are mined and smelted with 


electrical power, and the end is not yet. 


The streets throughout the Schenectady plant 
throb with life and activity. Electric engines are 
pulling loads of machinery from building to build- 
ing; employes are hurrying about; horses and 
automobiles help to make it appear like a busy 








city. As some one has said, “It is almost a col- 
lege education” to visit tl busy plant and this 


is true in every sense of the word. 
are arranged after a comprehensive plan so as t 
be readily accessible and well lighted. 

the streets is system of wires carryi 
currents, pneumatic tubes hurrying mail 

and blue prints; steam pipes utilizing the exhaust 
steam from the power plants to heat the 
ings; telephone lines, etc. 
the machinery special care 
the safety and comfort of the workmen. 
company i what it preaches and throug! 
out the plant electric power is used for everything 





heavy 





practices 


Whenever possible the motors are direct con 
rected to the machine 
The first building of note is the large main 


The buildings 

Beneath 
, drawings 
build- 
In the arrangement of 


is taken to provide for 


The 
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office structure of five 


stories. In this building 
the business of the company is accomplished after 
the most approved systems and the lesser offices 
are located throughout the plant so as to be near 
the scenes of operation. In the drafting depart- 
ment adjoining 400 skilled draughtsmen are em- 
ployed and more than 250,000 drawings are on file 
in specially constructed fire-proof vaults. About 
35,000 new drawings are added every year. 
Nearby on the same street is the large laboratory 
building where the skilled chemists are busy—not 
in turning metals to gold—but in devising 
new methods to convert the rivers and streams of 
the world into power producers, to turn electricity 


baser 


nto heat and light in more economical 
to devise new things for the 


h 


busy current t 


uilding after building is devoted to the manu- 
ure of motors and generators. In one of the 
group of buildings beyond the office the 
I istings received from the immense foun- 
further down the reet are machined and 
f The thin strips of 

y busy presses and as- 

armatures. Insulations are 

‘ombined; wires and copper 

and protected with tough in- 

and armatures are wound with 

i separate parts are 

machine tested, painted 


y 


conduc iT The various 
»mbled, whole 
1 and 
ninth 
finished p 
1ins eacl 
In one of 
transformers 


Western 


the group. The 


is carried away in long freight 


roduct 
Diu 
i 


‘ 


these shops the largest high voltage 
in the world were built for the Great 
Power Company of California. In an- 
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other, the largest induction motor in the world, a 
6,000 horsepower machine, was constructed for the 
Gary Steel Company. 

In this connection it is of interest to note the 
part that this company has played in the develop- 
ment of the textile industry. General Electric 
induction motors were installed in the first elec- 
trically operated textile mill in the world, this 
installation consisting of 17 motors representing 
a total capacity of 1,105 horsepower. From this 
modest beginning the use of General Electric 
motors has grown to such proportions that today 
over 200,000 horsepower in motors, both alternat- 
ing and direct current, are employed in about 400 


textile mulls. 


In these mills over 2,400 textile ma- 
chines are 


operated by individual motors, the 
method used in each case, however, being decided 
upon only after a careful study of the situation. 
Building 18 affords a convenient opportunity for 
observing the induction motor during the proc- 
f winding, assembling and testing. 


esses of 
THE TURBO-GENERATOR SHOP. 


The principal point of interest in the whole plant 
centers around building No. 60, the largest ma- 
chine shop in the world, where the Curtis steam 
turbo-generators are built. This mammoth shop 
covers nearly 6 acres of floor space under the one 
roof and is 800 by 300 feet in size. A view of the 
working floors from the top gallery is awe-inspir- 
ing. The workmen are dwarfed beside such huge 
machines as the largest boring and planing ma- 
chines, some of them the largest in the world, and 
the mammoth turbine generators, some of the 
largest of which are capable of delivering 20,000 
horsepower from a single unit. Giant cranes han- 
dle the costly steel castings with almost human 
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intelligence and with the greatest ease and care. 
Whole trains are run into this building to be 
loaded or unloaded. During the last year turbo- 
generators of an aggregate capacity of over 
1,500,000 horsepower have been sold for use in this 
country, England, Germany, South Africa, Mex 
ico, Japan, Brazil, New Zealand, Siam, Peru and 
Spain. 

The rapid increase in the number of turbines 
sold for use in textile mills is evidence of its su- 
perior value for this class of work. To the low 
operating and maintenance costs is due much of 
its popularity. although its simplicity, high effi 
ciency and capacity for heavy overloads are also 
prominent features. Some one has said that the 
ideal equipment for a textile mill is a steam tur- 
bine in the power house and induction motors in 
the mill, these latter driving groups of machines 


are direct connected to individual machines as the 
conditions make advisable. Even in mills where 
the reciprocating engine is used, generating sets, 
consisting of a small Curtis turbine and a direct 
current generator, are used to furnish power for 
lighting. 

BRASS FOUNDRY. 


The brass foundry, which occupies a two-story 
building of brick and steel, 260 feet long by 9v 
feet wide, gives constant employment to upwards 
of 150 men. The foundry is well served by travel- 
ing cranes of various capacities. Healthful work- 
ing conditions as well as the use of improved ma 
chinery combine to bring about the most efficient 
production. 


IRON FOUNDRY. 


The main building contains a floor area of about 
180,000 sq. ft., and there are in addition numerous 
sheds for the storing of foundry supplies, of sand, 
coke, etc. The building is well equipped with 
cranes for the handling of the molten metal and 
castings. The weekly output is at present about 
600 tons of finished castings. An interesting fea- 
ture is the cleaning of the rough castings by the 
sand blast. 


SWITCHBOARD DEPARTMENT. 


Fifteen years ago th nanufactui f itch 


boards consisted in the the necessa! 





witches on a wooden fram ind at that tine 
30 men in one small shop were able to supply the 
demand. The switchboard department now em- 
ploys over 800 men and occupies over 100,000 
sq. ft. Complete switchboards in size from the 


single panel board for isolated power stations to 
the controlling apparatus for central i f 
50,000 kilowatts capacity are manufactured and 
assembled at the Schenectady works. 





TRANSFORMER DEPARTMENT. 


liig 


This department occupies a building 100 by 855 
feet. The entire organization for the designing, 
draughting, manufacturing, testing, and shipping 
of transformers is contained within the one build- 
ing. Moreover, all transformer parts, except the 
castings and punchings are made in the building. 
Between 75,000 and 80,000 kilowatts per month are 
inanufactured and tested. This is represented by 
units from 15 kw. in size to 10,000 kw. High volt- 
age transformers for testing insulation are pro- 
vided, including one large transformer capable of 
producing 300,000 volts. Special precautions are 
taken to prevent testers receiving fatal shocks. 
Each transformer, when under test, is enclosed in 
a pen about six feet in height. On opening the 
gate to the enclosure all voltage is automatically 
removed from the transformer under test. At the 
present time, however, the Transformer Depart- 
ment is being moved to the works at Pittsfield, 
Mass. 


MACHINE SHOPS. 


Some machine work is done in nearly all of the 
shops, but is confined principally to buildings 5, 9, 
10, 16 and 60. The large number of motor driven 
portable machine tools is likely to draw comment 
from the most casual observer. Nor is the electric 
drive confined to portable tools, for there is a 


striking absence of line shafting and belts in all of 
the shops, as all machines are either direct driven 
by motors or when several machines are closely 
related in the finishing of a piece of work the 
group method of driving is used. Building 16, 850 
by 160 feet, with its 3 1/2 acres of floor space and 
modern equipment, affords excellent facilities for 
handling the largest castings. Twelve thousand 
square feet of iron floor plate is provided on which 
castings may be set up and worked on by elec- 
trically driven portable tools. The handling of 
castings is facilitated by a complete crane equip- 
ment. 


THE TESTING DEPARTMENT. 


One of the many novel features is the testing 
department, where six hundred students test the 
various completed .machinery and acquire the fin- 
ishing touches to their technical education. Forty 
states are represented in this department and 
eighteen different countries. Students from thirty- 
two different foreign schools and eighty-three 
American colleges and universities can 
working in the testing department 
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n order to keep pace with the in- 
The pay rolls increase in pro- 
and what the future of 
what it will mean to the 
can only be guessed at 
ranization of this company is the 
iness world. Salesmen are edu- 
respective lines by the company and 
the work in hand before they are 
offices are maintained in all the 
f the United States and reign 
for the General Electric Company hus- 
business of the world as well as that 
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Aniline Poisoning. 


an 
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into 
been 
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was called and he was remoy 
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d clothes 
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the house, where he complaine 


“gassed 











th 
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\ coroner’s inquiry was held at Wigan recently 
lative to the death of a dyer named John Ash, 
of 18, Mariebonne, Wigan, who had died in the 
gan Infirmary from the effects of aniline 
vidence was tendered to show that Ash was 
ployed at the Haigh Dyeworks, and that he 
n the act of taking the plug out of a cask of 

vil when the contents of the cask splashed 


He reported the mis- 
and after washing himself continued working 
If I n walked home, but had 


1 


ed to the 
J. Wilson, who represented 


firmar J 
tives, cross-examined the workmen who cam¢ 
vard as witnesses, and elicited the statement 
t the employes did not know that Ash was b 
g gradually poisoned during the time he was 
ring his wet clothes; in fact none of them knew 
danger Ash was running by continuing to wear 
s clothes after the accident. 
Dr. Edmondstone, house surgeo the In 
ar stated that Ash was une ious when 
nitted to the institution, and his coat, vest and 
‘t were wet with aniline oil. The man’s skin 
his fingers and hands were stained. 
d the man’s blood he found it to be 
tl nost-mortem he came to the 
hat death was due to aniline poison- 
g, which had been absorbed through the skin 
Dr. Lake, the Home Office Medical Inspector, 
i the attention of the Home Office was first 
1 tl langers of aniline about four or fir 
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years ago in consequence oi complaints from 
Manchester.and Bradford dyeworks. He made an 
investigation, and examined over 100 workers and 
found that the evidence of illness was clearly 
established, that illness being caused both by the 
fumes from aniline and from the oil being absorbed 
into the skin. The symptoms were greenish dis- 
coloration of the skin, drowsiness, palpitation of 
the heart, and indigestion, but there was no case 
like the present one, of sudden illness and death. 
As the result of the inquiry a memorandum was 
issued from the Home Office requesting that steps 
should be taken to prevent, as far as possible, 
chronic forms of poisoning by having proper 
ventilation, provision for food and overalls, so 
that clothes could he changed when wet with ani- 
line. This particular case was a most unusual one, 
and he was convinced it was not incidental to 
dyeworks—it was an accident resulting from the 
method acopted of emptying the aniline oil from 
the tank. The aniline should have been got out 
by means of a tap so as to prevent splashing. 
There was more danger by the absorption of ani- 
line into the skin than there was from inhalation 
of the fumes. If Ash had changed his clothes 
immediately he would probably have recovered. 
A verdict of “Accidental death’ was returned, 
and the jury recommended the Company to take 
nto consideration Dr. Lake’s suggestions.—Man- 


~hester Guardian. 


rs 


Gift to Columbus School. 





The Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Co. of 
\msterdam, N. Y., has recently presented to the 
Board of Trustees of the Public Schools of Co- 
lumbus, Ga., one of their sample dyeing machines, 
vhich is installed in the Secondary Industrial 
School of that place. 

At a meeting of the Board of Trustees held on 
the 15th of September, appropriate resolutions of 
thanks were passed, testifying to the appreciation 
of the gift and the generosity of the donors. . 

Resolved, That the Board of Trustees of the 
Public Schools of Columbus, Ga., extends its sin- 
cere thanks to the Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Ma- 
chine Companv ior its liberal gift of a dyeing ma- 
chine, in favor of the Secondary Industrial School 
of Columbus 

Resolver, further, That the Board hopes to evi- 
dence a more substantial appreciation of their gift 
in making this school the initial step in the estab- 
lishment of a great industrial educational institu- 
tion, not only for Columbus and Georgia, but for 
the southern section of our common country. 


eG 


*Mississippi, Wesson. It is announced that the 
Textile Mill Corporation, with plants at this 
place and New Orleans, will supply cotton bag- 
ging to the farmers of Mississippi this season. 
The product will come in 70 yard rolls, weighing 
from 11 to 12 ounces a yard. The price is in ex- 
cess of jute, but it is stated there will be a saving 
in tare. The striking operatives of the New Or- 
leans plant have not returned to work in any great 
numbers. 
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PAPERS READ AT SARATOGA CONVEN- 
TION. 


The Cancellation of Orders. 


Continued from page 127 


The writer in making the above suggestions to 
rious houses, has been met by the objection, 
We don’t like to insist upon such a thing, for the 
buyer might think that we were questioning his 
good faith.” The answer to this is, that when a 
nan enters into an obligation which he intends to 
ulfill, he does not hesitate to commit himself in 
vriting, and if the buyer refuses to sign such a 
memorandum it must certainly be apparent that he 
not fulfill his contract unless it suits his inter- 
ests so to do. It would seem that such a class of 
trade can well be dispensed with. 

In order to establish such a system in the pres- 
ent demoralized condition of the trade, concerted 
ction is necessary, and it is believed that the time 
must come, and soon, when a policy similar to the 
ne outlined will be adopted by ali mills and com- 
mission houses, and in fact since the publication of 
the first edition of this pamphlet in which this sug- 
was made this course has been adopted 
ith satisfactory results by many houses. 


gestion 


PART DELIVERY AND ACCEPTANCE, 


In the event that an order has been given which 
the buyer declines to acknowledge, and there is 
not a sufficient memorandum in writing to create 
the contract, the next question to determine is 
vhether there has been such a part delivery and 

‘ceptance of the order as will enable the seller 
o enforce the contract. 

\s to this, each transaction stands upon its own 
particular merits and resolves itself into the ques- 

n of the intent of the parties. 

Thus, if an order has been given for five hundred 
pieces of a certain quality and price of goods, a 
le livery of a “sample cut” or “selling sample” will 

it, it is believed, constitute a part delivery and 
cceptance, whereas, a delivery of a “sample piece” 
would constitute an acceptance under the contract, 
rovided the mill could show that the piece was 
lelivered with that intent and 
gainst the particular orde 

The mere fact that the 
the piece delivered, and subsequently cancels his 

rder, not release him from responsibility. 
The statute does not require payment on the part 
f the buyer, merely acceptance. 


1 


was charged up 


.: 
buyer has not paid for 


1 } 


does 


REASONABLE TIME FOR ACCEPTANCE. 


The receipt by the buyer of sample pieces does 
t of itself constitute the acceptance required by 
statute. 
1e buyer must have a reasonable time within 
lich to inspect the goods to see whether they 
nform to the order. What is a “reasonable time” 
s, of course, a matter to be determined by the 
icts of each particular case. 
If a buver receives a part of the goods, and 
fter a reasonable opportunity to inspect, does not 
raise any objection to the quality of the part re- 
eived, he will not be permitted for the first time 
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upon receipt « 1e balance 
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qual: deliver 


SALE BY SAMPLE, 


Where there is a sale by sample the sole obli- 


gation on the part of the mill is to furnish goods 
in accordance with the sample shown, and goods 
which so conform must be delivered. 

The mere fact that goods when received may 
not “make up right” affords no excuse for a can. 
cellation of the order, and the buyer can be 
pelled to perform, if the goods offered are 
same quality as the sample shown when the 
was given. 

\s disputes between buyer and seller most 
quently arise on the point. g 
delivered are like sample, it will afford protect 
to the mill to have it appear upon the written 
firmation of the order” that the sale was made 
sample, and to attach thereto a small 
the goods ordered, leaving a duplicat 
the buyer. 

In cases where sale is not made by sample, 
merely by description, as often happens, the only 
thing that the seller warrants is that the go 
are merchantahle—that is, that they are free f 
extraordinary defect, and such that they would 
salable among merchants in that particular 

f inder the description given. 


s to whether the ¢ 


samp] 


sample 


ade 
it goods 


GOODS TO BE USED FOR A SPECIAL PURPOSE. 


Unless goods are bought for the special purpos¢ 
§ being made up into a particular line of 
and this fact is made known to the seiler at 
time of giving the order, there is no implied w 
ranty on the part of the seller that the goods 
will make up satisfactorily for that or any otl 
narticular use. 

If it is the intention of the parties t 
tract at the time of the giving of the ( 
the goods ordered are to be used for such a 
cial purpose, that fact should clearly appear uy 

1e face of the contract, and if it does not, there 
is no responsibility on the part of the mill 
vided the goods are either like 
chantable. 


varment 


S 
1 
i 
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GOODS MADE TO ORDER. 


The general rule that in I constitut 
valid contract for the sa § goods, there must be 
either part delivery and acceptance of the goods 
or a sufficient memorandum of the contract in writ- 
ing, has, in most states of the Union, an exception 
in cases where the goods ordered are not in ex- 
istence at the time of the giving of the order, and 
are manufactured f raw material solely for 
the purpose of filli the particular order given. 

order is not filled out 
stock, but the go are especially manufactured 
to order and their manufacture is not begun until 

f he giving of the order, the purchaser can |! 

+t if the goods have been 
in whole or in part before the cancellation of 
order, even though there is no 
writing signed py the party t » charged 
although no part of the goo has n rec 
by the buyer 


In other words, 


memorandum 





































































































































































































































































































































































































REMEDY OF THE BUYER. 











Although in the vast majority of cases it is the 
buyer wh ttempts for various reasons to rescind 
the t of purchase, and to relieve himself 
f1 n¢ sity of accepting goods ordered, 
yet on yn the seller may likewise find him- 
se] | ke deliveries in accordance with 
his cortract. Under such circumstances if he de- 
lines t elease the seller, the buy er of the goods 
has the following remedies: 

c:. aee 1 nto the open market and buy at 
the n.arket price goods which most closely re- 
semble those contracted for, and hold the seller 
ior the difterer between the contract -price and 

é 

2 1 ver at once from the seller th 
profit which | vould have gained had the seller 

ed up to his tract to deliver, and that profit 
would ve the difference between the agreed 
price t goods and thei ir market value as 

d ed at tl time and pla e of delive together 
W t 

O the pri the goods has « ined 
betwe the date { t id the time « 
delive t © 7 loss nd hence « be 
no recover 

If, howe the | n the faith of his 
tract I hase h -d into other cont 
dependent tl ial contract and ca 
perform such other contracts because of the fail- 
ure of th to furnish the goods, he is then en- 
titled to recover from the seller not alone the 
difference in price, but also such other damages as 
he has sustained on account of such failure of the 

j 


This rule will apply in cases where the buyer has 
resold in advance at a profit the goods purchased 


THE SELLER’S PRIVILEGE. 


When a sale has been made under such circum- 
stances that the seller can enforce his contract and 
the buver refuses to perform, the seller has three 
remedies to pursue: 

1. He may store and retain the property for the 
buyer and sue the buyer for the entire purchase 
price. 

2. He may sell the property for the buyer’s ac- 
count and recover the difference between the con- 








tract price and the price obtained upon the re- 
sale; or, 

3. He may keep the property as his own and 
recover the difference between the mark alue 
of the goods at the time and place of de and 


pric 


With these privileges the seller who has taken 





the precau to see that his orders are properly 
taken and acknowledged, is in a position to stand 
upon his rights and to insist upon performance on 
the part of the buyer; and when the time comes 
nd buy see that there is concerted action on 
the part of sellers to enforce their rights, then, 
and not until then, will contracts be lived up to 


and cancellations instead of being the rule will 
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The Low Pressure Steam Turbine. 





CHARLES B. BURLEIGH, Boston Mass. 





To analyze and discuss all of the items which 
when combined represent the manufacturing cost 
is beyond the scope of this paper. The writer 
will, however, endeavor to present for your con- 
sideration some facts which it is hoped may be of 
material assistance in reducing to a minimum one 
of these items, the importance of which varies ma- 
terially with the class of goods manufactured, 
namely, the production of the power for operating 
the producing machinery. 

You will agree with me that this desirable result 
can be accomplished if every pound of steam gen- 
erated in your boilers can be so utilized as to de- 
liver in useful work from 25 to 100 per cent. more 
available power than is at present being obtained 
under such conditions as not to increase the cost 
of the other items. 

The prime object of this paper is, therefore, to 
call to your attention a recent engineering devel- 
opment which will effect immense gains in canpa- 
city and economy in existing power plants without 
involving any sacrifice or abandonment of any part 
of the present equipment, accomplishing this re- 
sult with a minimum of additional investment. 

While the reciprocating steam engine is a highly 
efficient piece of apparatus for utilizing the avail- 
able energy of steam between boiler pressure and 
atmospheric pressure, it is a comparatively ineffi- 
cient piece of apparatus for utilizing the available 
energy of the steam and in its lower ranges be- 
low atmospheric pressure. 

On the other hand the supremacy gained by the 
steam turbine has been largely due to the fact 
that it as efficiently utilizes the available energy of 
steam in the lower as in the higher pressure 
ranges, and there being as much available energy 
in steam below the atmospheric line as there is 
above it, we are led to the investigation of the re- 
sults to be obtained from the use of the recipro- 
cating unit in its most economical field (the 
higher pressure ranges) combined with the tur 
bine for the most economical transformation of 
the low pressure ranges. 


THE LOW PRESSURE TURBINE. 


The low pressure turbine designed to take 
steam at one pound gauge pressure and efficiently 
utilize its energy in the lower ranges to one-half 
pound absolute, or, in other words, a 29-inch 
vacuum, @t water rates from 30 to 50 pounds per 
killowatt hour at the switchboard, in accordance 
with size and local conditions. 

The low pressure turbine can be advantageously 
applied in any case where reciprocating engines 
are now used, and their application will always 
afford a large improvement of economy and in- 
crease the power output without increase of boile: 
plant. 

This applies whether engines are now operated 
condensing or non-condensing, delivering their 
output electrically or mechanically, and also ay 
plies to engines which operate on intermittent 
loads. since the delivery of low pressure steam ca! 
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be equaliz d by 
paratus. 

In many existing plants engines are operated 
non-condensing because cooling water is not con- 
veniently available. 

Such practice may be legitimate with reciprocat- 
ing engines because the gain by condensation with 
engines is comparatively small and, in many cases 
may not pay for the additional complication and 
expense, incident to the installation and operation 
of cooling towers or condensers. 

If low pressure turbines are used, however, we 
can expect to obtain about as much power from 
the turbine working below the atmosphere as we 
do from the engine above the atmosphere, and 
with this great gain obtainable there can be no 
question as to the economy of installing con- 
denser facilities and low pressure turbines, even 
when cooling towers would be required. 

There are already in existence plants where low 
pressure turbines have been installed in connection 
with engines previously used non-condensing, and 
by such installation with cooling towers, the out- 
put of the plant has been practically doubled with- 
out any addition to fuel consumption or attend- 
ance. Permit me to be specific in this statement 
and cite a 1,000 horsepower non-condensing engine 
plant operating 3,000 hours per year at 2.5 pounds 
of fuel per horsepower or 3,750 short tons of coal 
per year. 

3y the addition of a 1,000 horsepower low pres- 
sure turbine with a suitable cooling tower, made 
necessary by local conditions, capable of maintain- 
ing a 28-inch vacuum the plant was made to de- 
liver 2,000 horsepower 3,000 hours per year at 1.25 
pounds of fuel per horsepower hour or 3,750 short 
tons of coal per year. The plant as doubled in 
output required no addition to the boiler equip- 
ment nor was any additional labor made necessary. 

The most ready field for the introduction of low 
pressure turbines is found in existing condensing 
plants which operate with reciprocating engines. 
In such plants immense gains can be accomplished 
by the use of low pressure turbines either with ex- 
isting condensers or with improved condensing 
facilities. The gain by high vacuum in turbines is 
so much greater than in engines that it will gen- 

‘ally be worth while to install condensing facili 
ties of the most improved kind with the most im- 
proved pumping facilities. Where low pressure 
turbines are installed, the exhaust pressure of en- 
ines will be above the atmosphere. There will, 
herefore, be no air leakage around piston rods 
and valve stems, and it will be possible to main- 
tain better degrees of vacuum than those which 
are generally experienced in condensing engine 
plants where there is more or less leakage of air 
ind little incentive for the production of high 
vacuum. 

The possibilities of the low pressure will be more 
readily understood if we consider the available 
work in different ranges of steam pressure. If 
saturated stearn operates from a pressure of 150 


suitable steam regenerating ap- 


+ 





pounds gauge to a pressure of cne pound above 
the atmosphere, the available energy is about 132,- 
000 foot pounds per pound, and if saturated steam 
operates from a pressure of one pound of steam 
above the atmosphere to a vacuum of 28 1/2 
inches, the available energy is 146,000 foot pounds 





per pound of steam. In a mixture steam and 
water issuing from an ordinary steam engine ex- 
hausting at a pressure of one pound above the 
atmosphere, the above available energy is reduced 
to about 132,00c foot pounds per pound if we work 
to a vacuum of 28 1/2 inches. Thus under these 
very ordinary conditions there is as much work 
available in the low pressure ranges as in the high. 
In a turbine properly proportioned for such work 
the efficiency in these low pressure ranges is 
better than the high pressure part, while in the 
reciprocating engine the return from the low pres- 
sure steam is relatively very small. 

In most condensing engines the gain over non 
condensing conditions does not exceed 30 per cent. 
even under the most favorable conditions of load, 
and under everload conditions the gain by n- 
densing is much smaller. In most cases a recipro- 
cating engine which is operated condensing will 
give at least 75 per cent. of the output with the 
same steam used non-condensing. This steam 
being taken into a low pressure turbine with good 
condensing facilities will add nearly, if not quite, 
as much work as it gives in the engine. We can, 
therefore, under ordinary conditions get a net gain 
of 50 per cent. over existing condensing engine 
service by installing low pressure turbines, and 
under overload conditions where the efficiency of 
the engine falls off and where its gain by vacuum 
is greatly diminished, the rate of improvement will 
be much better. 

[The author then discusses in detail, with dia- 
grams, several specific installations, which may | 











ve 
obtained by interested parties complete in pam- 
phlet form. ] 

Immense benefit can be derived from the use of 
low pressure turbines in mechanically operated 
manuiacturing plants. Take for instance a mill or 
other manufacturing establishment mechanically 
operated by means of belts or ropes where an 
increase is desirable and either due to the shape 
or position of land available this addi 
be economically or satisfactorily rea 
ing and shafting, the low pressure 
an ideal solution of the problem, ing 
electrical operation of the sections which are awl 
ward to reach mechanically. 

In closing caution should be made not to enter- 
tain a wrong impression of the idea intended to 
be conveved, tl at iS, I feel that the turbine W ll 








more economically utilize the steam energy, both 
above and below the atmospheric line than the 
reciprocating engine and ther re is entitled to 





first consideration in a new installation, but where 
an increase is necessary to an existing reciprocat- 
ing plant, the low pressure I 


[ n oftentimes 
be used to hetter advantage 


y other piece 











of apparatus, without entailing increase in boiler 
plant or buildings proporti to the incr in 
capacity, and in many cases without any e 
of the items mentioned. 
SN 
New York, Long Island, Patchogue. A number 


of union weavers employed by the Patchogue Mfg. 


Co. left their work on account of difficulties be- 





tween the union and non-union help. The plant 

being operated by about two-thirds of the full num 
- t * = . - 

ber of hands. Lace curtains are manufactured on 


38 looms. 












































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Recent Textile Patents. 








BRAID and Other Narrow Fabrics. Packet for. 
897,628. Chas. S. King, Pawtucket, R. I. 
BRAIDING MACHINE. 897,382. Jacob _Lund- 
gren, Philadelphia, Pa., assignor to Samson 

Cordage Works, Boston, Mass. 

BRAIDING M. ACHINE. 807,551. Jacob Lund- 
gren, Philadelphia, Pa., assignor to Samson 
Cordage Works, Boston, Mass. 

BRAIDING MACHINE. 808,939. Ferdinand 
Thun, Wyomissing, = 

BRAIDING Machine Bo bins. Safety Regulator 

897,648. Thos. Fr O’Brien, Perth Am- 
boy, N. J. 

BR AIDING MACHINE. Cord. 808,938. Fer- 
line 1and Thun, Wyomissing, Pa. 

Ci 1 TON-PICKER Machine. 897,320. Amasa 
St. Onge, Providence, R. I. 

COT T YN. Plant for Handling Baled. 897,972 
John R. Fordyce, Atlanta, Ga. 

COTTON. Plant for Storing and Compressing 
897,971. John R. Fordyce, Atlanta, Ga. 
FABRIC. 808,941. Emil J. Vogel, Lawrence, 

Mass 

FABRIC COVER Textile. 897,583. Frank B. 
Burns, New York 

FIBER-CLEANING Machine. 899,070. Angel 
Pons, Buffalo, N. Y. 

FIBROUS Stalks or Plant Producing a Solvent 

r Retting of Blast “897 522. Mary H. Cola- 
n, Chicago, Ill 
HOSE. Woven. 899,092. Clinton Alvord, Wor- 
r, Mass. 

KNIT CAP Flat. 808,376. Nathan E. Kahn, 

Woodbine, N. J., assignor to Stephenson & 


KNIT “AB RI 898,985. James McNamee, An 


‘ , —a 
bbed. 899.439. Robert W 


MS. Filling-end Holder for Weft-repleni 






ng. 8a7,426. Melvin L. Stone, Lewiston, Me. 
nor t Draper Co Hope dale, Mas 
OMS. Filling-end Holder for Weft-replenisi- 
g 807,427. Melvin es Stone, Lewiston, 
Mi ssignor to Draper Co., Hopedale. Mass. 
LOOMS  Filling-end Holder for Weft-replenish- 
¢ 897,357. John C. Edwards, Brookline, 
M snor to Draper Co., Hope debe, 
\f 
LOOM r Ma ure of 7 l or Pile 
897.528. Thomas Gree 1, Wolv- 
Kidder r, Eng 

JOM H 1 Sch 809.31 I E 

] erg Faribault Mint 





LOOMS. Extension Roll for Sik and Other. 
898,270. Carl Schneider, Jersey City Heights, 
N. J. 

LOOM Let-off Mechanism. 899,183. John Na- 
zarian, Syracuse, N. Y. 


LOOMS. Pile-wire Supporter for. 898,928. 
Frederick W. Rochelle, Philadelphia, Pa. 
LOOMS. Selvage-forming abiidhie for 
Short-weft. 897,263. Frederick E. Arrouquier, 

Westbrook, Me. 

LOOMS. Shuttle-feeler for Filling Replenishing. 
Alonzo E. Rhoades, Hopedale Mass., as- 
signor to Draper Co., Hopedale, Mass. 

LOOM-SHUTTLE Tension Device. 808,102 
Jules E. Hauvette, Clermont-Ferrand, France 

LOOM Thread-parting Mechanism. 897,404. 
Alonzo E. Rhoades, Hopedale, Mass., as- 
signor to Draper Co., Hopedale, Mass. 

LOOM Warp Stop Motion. 868,35 Wilhelm 
Gross, Fall River, Mass. 

WOOL. Apparatus for Extracting Grease and 
Potash from. 899,440. Frank Shuman, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

WOOL. Extracting Grease and Potash Salts 
from. 899,339. Frank Shuman, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


ee 


Recent Textile Trade Marks Registered. 





“Fitz.” Overalls, jumpers, etc. The Burnham- 
Munger r Mfg. Co., Kansas City, Mo 

“Milan.” Spool cottoh, sewing cotton and 
thread. The American Thread Co.. Jersey 
City, N. J. ; F 

“Cotton Belt.” Cotton sheetings. Indiana Cotto: 
Mills. Cannelton, Ind. 

“A 1.” Cotton sheetings. Indiana Cott 
Cannelton, Ind. 

“Moravin.” Dress goods in the piece. Frank H 
Hayes, New York. 

“Marauis.” Neckties, cravats, etc. Adolph Na- 
hass, Boston, Mass. 

“Cactus C.” Cotton piece goods. Norton Pratt 
-o., Memphis, Tenn. 

“Directoire.” Satins and dress silks. M. C. Migel 
& Co., New York. 

“‘Arbeco.” Tapestries, draperies. Rosenhein 
Bros Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

“Totem.” Cotton piece goods. Tootle-Camy 
Dry Goods Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 

“Issaquena.” Hosiery. Oconee Knitting Mills 
Walhalla, S. C. 

“Burson.” Hosiery. Burson Knitting Co., Ri 
ford, Ill. 

“Ornatis.” Turn down collars. Hall, Hartwell & 
Co., Troy, N. Y. 

“Miss Muffet.” Hosiery. A. B. Andrews C 
New York 

‘Milady.” Petticoats. Benham Garment Co., Des 
Moines, Ia 


n Mills 
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C. E. RILEY COMPANY 


65 Franklin Street, - BOSTON, MASS. 


COTTON ww COTTON 
GOODS YARNS 


| iScee EGYPTIAN COTTON | 


» wor en TLACHINERY 


Thomas Broadbent & Sons, 


Huddersfield, Eng. 
PATENT DIRECT STEAM DRIVEN 


HYDRO-EXTRACTORS 


OVER 3500 IN USE. ALSO ELECTRICALLY DRIVEN 


SUSPENDED ON LINKS. REQUIRING NO EXPENSIVE FOUNDATIONS 


C. E. RILEY COMPANY, 2%. 65 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
Machines Kept in Stock in Boston 
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Friction Load 


You know the friction load of a mill, the power to turn 
belts and shafting alone, is high, from 20-50 per cent. of 
your total load. 

Half of this is from tight belts. 

Cling-Surface permits every belt to be run easy and 
carry fullest loads and turns this half from overcoming friction 
to doing work. 

Besides preserving the belts, saving oil, labor and fuel, 
and giving steady, even speed at machines. 

It is a belt food— not a sticky dressing. 

A trial order will prove it. Send for one. 


Cling-Surface Co 
199-205 Virginia Street Buffalo N Y 


Boston : New York: Philadelphia : 
170 Summer Street 39 Cortlandt Street The Bourse 


id A Electrical Warp Stop 


FACTS— 

Applied to over 20,000 looms. 

Aggregate—sum of repeat orders. 

Repeat orders, best commendation of merit. 

Further extensions of equipment now in progress. 
SIMPLICITY: No continuously moving mechanism ;—Therefore, 

No lubrication and attendant care. 

No readjustment of detector mechanism due to wear or displacement 

of parts. Permanently installed electric conductors perform the func- 

tions of the moving elements of mechanical warp stops. 
CERTAINTY: Contact points above warp—immunity from lint. 


Contact points housed by drops—immunity from fly. 
Effective design and skilled construction—certain action. 


AN ATTRACTIVE PROPOSITION IN PRICE AND RESULTS. 


K-A Dept. Mossberg Wrench Company, 


Central Falls, R.I. 





Buyers’ Index 


The addresses of builders of mill machinery and dealers in mill supplies, whose names 
following classified index, may be found upon referring to their advertisements. 
to advertisers follows this classified list. 


appear in the 
The Alphabetical Index 


suyers who ure unable to find in the classification here given 


such machinery or supplies as they desire, are invited to communicate with the publishers, who can, in all 


probability, refer them to 
will please notify the publi 


Advertising Agents. 
Chesnutt, Nelson A., & Co. 
Air Moistening System. 
American Moistening Co. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 

Carrier Air Conditioning 

America. 
Cramer, Stuart W. 
Parks, G. M., Co. 


Architects and Mill Engineers. | nox strapping. 


Ferguson, John W. 
Cramer, Stuart W. 


Asbestos. 

Norristown Magnesia & Asbestos Co. 
Asphalt Tanks. 

Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 


Automatic Feeds for 
and Wool. 

American Drying Machinery Co. 
Kitson Machine Co. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 
Bale Ties. 

Acme Steel Goods Co. 
DeHaven Manufacturing 


Baling Presses. 
Philadelphia Drying Mchy. Co. 
Minnich Machine Works. 
Sullivan Machinery Co. 

Bandings. 

—See under Yarns. 

Baskets. 

Lane, W. T., & Bro. 

Bearing Metals. 

Dodge Mfg. Co. 

Belting. 

Boston Belting Co. 
Burnham, E. E., Co. 
Candy Belting Co. 
Rhoads, J. E., & Sons. 
Shultz Belting Co. 

——See also Mill Supplies. 

Belt Dressing. 

Cling Surface Mfg. Co. 
Dixon, Jas., Crucible Co. 
Shultz Belting Co. 
Stephenson Mfg. Co. 

Belt Lacing Machines. 
Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Machine 

Co 


Cotton 


Co 


Bindings. 
—See Tapes and Braids. 


Bleaching Kiers. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. 
prop.) 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Bleaching Materials. 
Fosson & Lane. 
Danker & Marston. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co 


Blowers and Blower Systems. 
American Blower Co. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Dean Bros. Steam Pump Works 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Schnitzler, Chas. H. 


Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Etc. 
American Supply Co. 
American Textile Specialty Mchy 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Lestershire Spool & Bobbin Co. 
Tebbets, BE. L., & Co. 
Wilson & Co. 


(Arthur Birch, 


Co 


| Boilers. 


Boxes, Cloth Boards, Etc. 


| Bridges. 
| Brushers. 


Lrushes. 


proper sources. Advertisers whose names do not appear under desired headings 
shers. 


Such omissions are accidental, not intentional. 


bobbin Winders. 
Universal Winding Co, 
Boiler Inspection and 
ance. 
—-See Steam Boiler Insurance. 


Insur- | 


—See Steam Boilers. 
Pearson, J. T. 


Acme Steel Goods Co. 

De Haven Mfg. Co. 
Braiding Machinery. 
Mason Mfg. Co. 

New England Butt Co. 
Textile Machine Works. 
Braids. 

—-See Tapes, Braids and 
Brass Hinges. 

Root, C. J., Co. 


Edgings. 


Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 


——See Napping Machines. 


Felton, S. A., & Son Co. 
Mason Brush Works. 


Borr Pickers. 
Curtis & Marble Machine 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Calico Printers’ Machinery | 
and Supplies. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur 
prop.) 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Taunton-New Bedford Copper Co. 
Textile Finishing Mchy. Co. 
See also Dyeing, Bleaching. 
chinery, etc. 
Canvas Baskets. 
Lane, W. T., & Bro. 
Caps. 
Calder Machine Works. 
Cuarbonizing Machinery. 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
Tclhurst Machine Works. 
Card Clothing. 
Ashworth Bros, 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
lelgh, Evan A. 
Kiley, C. E., Company. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co 
Card Cutting. 
Vial, Pierre. 
Carded Cotton. 
Blaisdell, S., Jr., 
Card Feeds. 
——See Automatic Feeds. 
Card Grinding Machinery. 
Entwistle, T. C., Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & 





Co. 


Birch, 


Ma 


Company. 


Co 


Carders’ Tools. 


3rown, Wm. H., Co. 


Carpet Machinery. 
Altemus, Jacob K. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co 


Castings. 
Farrel Foundry and Machine Co. 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 
Cell Driers. 
Cell Drier Machine 
Cement Pans. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 


(Detachable, 
Roller). 
Link Belt Co. 
Chemicals. 
Harding & Fancourt. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
Vera Chemical Co. 
Chemists. 
Little, Arthur D. 
Cling Surface. 
Cling Surface Mfg. Co. 
Clocks. 
Pettes & Randall 
Cloth Boards. 
Chaffee Bros. 
Frontier Supply Co 
Pearson, J. T. 
Richardson Brothers. 


Co. 


Chains Silent and 


Co 


| Cloth Catting Machinery. 


Cameron Machine Co. 


| Cloth Stretchers. 


American Finishing 
Arlington Mch. Wks. 
prop.) 

Leyland, Thomas, & Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Clutches, 

American Tool & Machine Co. 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 

Hunter, James, Machine Co. 
Combs (Wool and Cotton). 
Hood, R. H, Ccmpany 
Jefferson, Edward & Brother. 
Leigh, Evan A. 

Philadelphia Textile Machinery 
Riley, C. E., Company. 

Stewart & Sons. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co 
Work and 

tion. 


Gilbret} Frank I 


Machinery 
(Arthur 


Co 
Birch, 


Co 


Concrete Construc- 


Condensers. 


Dean Bros. Steam Pump Works. 


of Textile Fab- 
rics. 

New York Silk Conditioning Works. 
Conveying Systems. 

Buffalo Forge Co. 

Dodge Mfg. Co. 
Sturtevant, B. 
Cop Spindles. 
American Textile Specialty 

Cop Tubes. 
American Textile Specialty 
-—-—See Paper Tubes 
Copper Print Rollers. 
Taunton-New Bedford Copper Co 
Coppersmiths. 
Badger, E. B., & Sons Co 
Copper Work for Dyers. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Tolar & Hart. 
Cork Inserts. 
National Brake & Clutch Co 
Corrugated Iron and Steel. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 


Conditioning 


F., Co. 


Mchy. Co 


Mchy. Co 


Alphabeticn! Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 
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Cotton. 

Blaisdell, S., Jr., Co. 

Charles, W. B. 

Riley, C. E., Company. 

Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co, 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards Co. 


otton Machinery. 

Altemus, Jacob K. 

American Textile Appliances Co 

American Textile Speciaity Mchy. Co 

Ashworth Bros. 

grockway & Meckenstrum. 

Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 

Cramer, Stuart W. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 

Draper Company. 

Easton-Burnham Co. 

Elliott & Hall. 

Entwistle, T. C., Co. 

Firth, William, Co. 

Howard & Bullough American Mach. 
Co. 

Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. 

<ip-Armstrong Co. 

Kitson Machine Co. 

leigh, Evan A. 

Lowell Machine Shop. 

Mason Machine Works. 

McKerrow, H. G., Co., Ltd. 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co., The. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 

Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 

Providence Machine Co. 

Riley, C. E., Company. 

Saco & Pettee Machine Shops. 

Schofield, Geo. L. 

Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 

Stafford Co., The. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Textile Machinery Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 


Cvutton Openers and Lappers. 


Howard & Bullough American Mach. 


Co. 
Kitson Machine Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 


otton Softeners. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Burckhardt & Co. 
Danker & Marston. 
Harding & Fancourt. 


Jotton Waste. 
Blaisdell, S., Jr., Co. 
Charles, W. B. 
Schofield, Edwin F. 
Jounting Machines. 
Root, C. J., & Co. 
Crayons. 
Dixon, Jos., Crucible Co. 
Howe Mill Crayon Co. 
Lowell Crayon Co. 
Cutting Machines. 
Adams, A. L 
Cameron Machine Co 
Oswego Machine Works. 


Cylinder oil (Superheated 
Steam). 

Puwer Specialty Co. 

Dextrine. 

Stein, Hirsh & Co. 

Dobbies. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. 

Stafford Co., The. 

Dobby Chain. 

Nuttall, George. 

Draughtsmen. 

Cameron Machine Co. 

Drawing Rolls. 

Jefferson, Edward & Brother 

Hood, R. H., Company 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co., The 
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Drying Machinery. 

American Blower Co. 

Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, 

prop.) 

Birch, Arthur, Arlington Mch. Wks. 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 

Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Cell Drier Machine Co. 

Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 

Jefferson, Edward & Brother. 
henyon, D. R., & Son. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 

Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co 
S.iurtevant, B. F., Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Drying Boards. 

Bull, William C. 

Pearson, J. T. 

Philadelphia Drying Mchy. Co. 
Dusters. 

——See Wool and Waste Dusters. 
Dust Collectors. 
Fhiladelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Sturtevant, B, F., Co. 
Dyers, Bleachers and Finish- 
ers. 

Brophy’s, T., Sons. 

Davidson, J. F. 

Davis & Quick. 

Firth & Foster Co. 

Giobe Dye Works Co. 

Home Bleach & Dye Works. 
Lorimer’s, The Wm. H., & Sons Co. 
Pawtucket Dyeing & Bleaching Co. 
Feerless Co. 

Rowland, Samuel. 

Solway Dyeing & Textile Co. 

Utica Willowvale Bleaching Co. 
Western Thread & Dye Works. 


Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 


Finishing Machinery. 

American Blower Co. 

American Laundry Mchy. Mfg. Co. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, 

prop.) 

Birch, Arthur, Arlington Mch. Wks. 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks 
Buffalo Forge Co. 

Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Cell Drier Machine Co. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Entwistle, T. C., Co. 

Gessner, David. 

Heathcote, John, & Son. 

Hopkins Machine Works. 

Hunter, James, Machine Co 
Hussong Dyeing Machine C 
Kenyon, D. R., & Son. 
Kiauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Co. 
Klipstein, A., & Co. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Leyland, Thos., & Co. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co. 
Schuchardt & Schutte. 

Smith, Drum & Co 

Sturtevant, B. F., Co. (Drying). 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works 

Vacuum Dyeing Machine Co 
Dye House Cans. 

Hill, James, Mfg. Co. 


Dye Hoase Trucks. 
Balley, Frank. 
Dye Sticks. 
Bailey, Frank. 
Haedrich, E. M. 
Dye Tubs. 
~—See Tanks, Tubs and Vats 
Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 
American Dyewood Co. 
Badische Co. 
Berlin Aniline Works 
Bischoff & Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Cassella Color Co. 
Chemische Aniline Works 


Danker & Marston. 
Kalle & Co. : 
Ford, J. B., Co. 
Geisenheimer & Co. 
Johnson, Chas, A., & Co. 
Klipstein, A., & Co. 
Leyland, Thos., & Co. 
Metz, H. A., & Co. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
fykes, Walter F., & Co. 
| Thayer, Ed. M., & Co. 
Dynamos, 
—See Electric Lighting. 
.dgings. 
——See Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 
Electrical Construction. 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Company. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Electrical Heating Devices. 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. 
Electric Driven Pumps. 
Dean Bros. Steam Pump Works. 
Electric Fans. 
American Blower Co. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Electric Hoists. 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. 


Electric Lighting. 
American Blower Co. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co 

Electric Motors. 
——See Motors (Electric). 

Elevators. 

Salem Elevator Works. 


Embossing Machines. 
Cameron Machine Co. 


Employees’ Time Recorders. 
Pettes & Randall Co. 
Engine Repairs. 
Fishkill Landing Machine Co. 
Exhaust Heads. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
‘ Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Power Specialty Co. 
Fans—Exhaust and Ventilating. 
—See Ventilating Apparatus. 
Feed Water Heaters. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Feed Water Pumps. 
Dean Bros. Steam Pump Works. 
Goulds Mfg. Co. 


Feed Water Purifiers. 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Feeds. 
——See Automatic Feeds 
Feed Water Regulators. 
Berry Engineering Co. 
Felt Hardeners. 
Farrel Foundry and Machine Co 
Felting Machinery. 
Farrel Foundry and Machine Co. 
Filters. 
Hungerford & Terry. 
Norwood Engineering Co. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Finishing Machinery. 
——See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 
Finishing. 
Fire Brick. 
Borgner, Cyrus, Co. 
Fire Extinguishers. 
Badger, E. B., & Sons Co 








Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this lte»t. 
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The Only 


Economizer 


with all Joints 


Metal-to-Metal 


is the 


Sturtevant 


Ask for our New Bulletin No 


B. F. Sturtevant Co., Boston, MAss. 
General Office and Works, Hyde Park, Mass. 
YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO CIN¢ 


Designers and Builders of Heating, Ventilating, D i 
tus; Fan Blowers and Exhausters; 
and Electric Motors; Pneumatic Separator 


Heads, steam lraps, Steam T irbines, etc. 
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Fire Hose. 
Eureka Fire Hose Co. 


Fire Hydrants. 
Norwood Engineering Co. 
Fire Insurance. 
Home Insurance Co. 
Fire Proof Dvors and Win- 
dows. 
Badger, E. B., & > ns Co. 


Flax, Tow, 
Machinery. 
Fairbairn-lLawson-Combes-Barbour, 
Ltd. 
Fiated Rullis. 
Hood, R. H., Company. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Jefferson, Edward & Brother. 
Riley, C. E., Company, 
Thurston, A. G., & Son. 
Flyers. 
Bodden, Wm., & Son, Ltd. 
Calder Machine Works. 
Hepkins Machine Works. 
Jefferson, Edward & Lrother. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Textile Machinery Co. 
Fly Wheels. 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 
Forges. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Friction Clutches. 
—-See Clutches. 
Friction Cones. 
Evans, G. Frank, 
Friction Rings (Cork Insert). 
National Brake & Clutch Co. 
Fuel Economizers. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Fulling Mills for 
Goods. 
Hopkins Machine Works. 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 
Kenyon, D. R., & Son. 
Furnaces (Automatic 
less). 
Murphy Iron Works. 
Garnetts. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Gas Blowers and Exhausters. 
American Blower Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Gas Engines. 
Jones, Lewis. 
Olney & Warrin. 
Gaskets (Superheated Steam). 
Power Specialty Co. 
Gassing Machines. 
Stubbs, Joseph. 
Gauges. 
Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. 
Walworth Manufacturing Co. 


Gears. 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 
Farrel Foundry and Machine Co 
New Process Raw Hide Co. 


rear Cutting. 
Farrel Foundry and Machine Co 
Gear Cutting Machine. 
Whiton, The D. E., Co. 
Generating Sets. 
American Blower C 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Geyser Water Heater. 
Sargent’s Sons, C. G., Corp 
Greases. 
N. Y. & N. 
Heating. 
—See Ventilating Apparatus 
Heddles. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 


Smoke- 


J. Lubricant Co 


Hemp and Jute 


| Hydro Extractors. 


| 
} 


| 


Woolen 





Hoisting Apparatus. 
Economy Engineering Co. 

Hosiery Boards. 

Pearson, J. T. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 


Hosiery Labels. 

Kaumagraph Company. 
Htumidifying Apparatus. 
American Moistening Co. 
Carrier Air Conditioning Co 

America. 
Cramer, Stuart W. 
Parks, G. M., Co. 


Hydraulic Rams, 
Power Specialty Co. 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 


American Laundry Mchy. Mfg 
American Tool & Machine Co. 
Lroadbent, Thomas, & Sons. 
Dienelt & Eisenhardt, Inc. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


insulating and Braiding Silks. 
Sauquoit Silk Mfg. Co. 
Imsurance (Casualty, Fire 
for Loss of Profits.) 
Home Insurance Co. 
Investments. 
Cross Creek Coal Co. 


Ironing Machines 
Goods. 
American Laundry Machinery Mfg. Co. 
Consolidated H. S. & L. M. Company. 
Jacquards. 
Halton’s, Thomas, Sons. 
Knit Goods, Edgings, 
mings, Etc. 
Chapin, Geo. W. 
Charles, W. B. 
Cheney Bros. 
Friedberger-Aaron Mfg. Co. 
Krout & Fite Mfg. Co. 
Weimar Bros. 


Knit Goods, 


Co. 


and 





for Knit 


Trim- 


Finishing Ma- 
chines Crochet, Etc. 
American Laundry Machinery Mfg. Co. 


Consolidated H. S. & L. M. Company. | 
Merrow Machine Co., The. | 
Nye & Tredick Co. 

Robinhold Machine Co. 

Scott & Williams. 

Union Special Machine Co. 

Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co. 


Knitting Machine Cylinders. 
Paxton & O'Neill. 
Stafford & Holt. 


Knitting Machinery. 
Boss Knitting Machine Co. 
Brinton, H., & Co. 

Claes & Flentje. 

Cooper, Chas. 

Crane Mfg. Co. 

Dubied, Edouard, & Co, | 
Excelsior Knitting Machine Mfg. Co. 
Gormly, Robt. W., & Co. 
Grosser Knitting Machine 
Jiemphill Mfg. Co. 
Huettig, Hugo. 

Jenckes, E., Mfg. Co. 
Jones, Lewis. 

Lamb Knitting Mach. Mfg. Co. 
Leighton Machine Co. 

Mayo, Geo. D., Knitting Machine Co 
Mayo Knitting Machine & Needle Co 
National Automatic Knitter Co. 

Nye & Tredick Co. 

Pexton & O'Neill. 

Scott & Williams. 

Stafford & Holt. 

Standard Machine Co. 

Taylor, James. 

Tompkins Bros. Co. 

Walther, Otto. 

Wildman Mfg. Co. 
Knitting Needles and Supplies 
Breedon’s, Wm., Son. 


Co. 





| Marking Pots. 


Brinton, H., & Co. 

Continental Latch Needle Company. 
Cooper, Chas. 

Corey, Wm., Co. 

Crane Mfg. Co. 

Dodge Needle Co. 

Excelsior Needle Co. 

Grosser Knitting Machine Co. 

Ives, L. T., Co. 

Lamb Knitting Machine Mfg. Co. 
Keystone Latch Needle Co. 

Mayo Knitting Machine & Needle Co. 
Wardwell Needle Co. 


Lamps, Incandescent. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


Loom Pickers. 
Barlow, John W., Co. 


Looms. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Draper Company. 

Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Lowell Machine Shop. 

Stafford Co., The. 

Mason Machine Works. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Loopers. 
Beattie Machine Works. 
Hepworth, John W., & Co. 
Leighton Machine Co. 


Lubricants. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Dixon, Jos., Crucible Co. 
N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Olney & Warrin. 
U. 8S. Mica Co. 
Lubricators. 
Detroit Lubricator Co. 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 


Lumpers. 

Gerry, George, & Son. 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 
Machine Designers. 

Adams, A. . 
Cameron Machine Co. 
Machine Tools. 
Am. Tool Works Co. 


Machinery Dealers. 
Jefferson, Ed., & Bro. 
Lamb, J. K., Textile Mash. Co. 
Schofield, Geo. L. 
‘Taylor, James. 


. Machinists. 


Adams, A. L. 
Calder Machine Works. 
Cameron Machine Co. 
Machinists’ Tools. 
Whiton, The D. E., 


Co. 


| Mails. 


Walder, J. 


Magnesia. 


Norristown Magnesia & Asbestos Co. 


Bradley, A. J. 


Measuring and Folding Ma- 
chines. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Elliott & Hall. 
Mechanical Draft. 
American Blower Co. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 


Mechanical Draughtsmen. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Cameron Machine Co. 


Wechanical Engineers. 
American Blower Co. 

Buffalo Forge Co. 

Dodge Mfg. Co. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 


Mechanical Stokers. 
Murphy Iron Works. 


Mercerizers. 
Globe Dye Works Co. 
Home Bleach & Dye Works 
Lorimer, Wm. H., Sons Co. 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 
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Mercerizing Machinery. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons. 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Co 
Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co. 

Smith, Drum & Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Metallic Fire-proof 

Frames and Sashes. 
Badger, E. B., & Sons Co. 


Metallic Packing. 
Power Specialty Co. 


Mill Architects. 

—fSee Architects and Mill Engineers. 
Mill Builders and Engineers. 
Gilbreth, Frank B. 

Ferguson, John W. 

Mill Supplies. 

American Supply Co. 

Bamford & Smith. 

Buckley’s, Benjamin, Sons 
Burnham, E. E., & Co. 

Crosby Steam Gage and Valve Co 
Easton-Burnham Co. 

Eureka Fire Hose Co. 

Jefferson, Ed., & Bro. 

Lane, W. T., & Bro. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Murphy, E. W., & Co. 

N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Olney & Warrin. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 
Pratt, R. C. 

Riley, C. E., Company. 

Richardson Bros. 

Shaw, Victor, Ring Traveler Co 
Stephenson Mfg. Co. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co 
Thurston, A. G., & Son. 
Vandegrift, Elias T. 

Walworth Manufacturing Co 


Motors (Electric). 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


Window 


Worcester, Mass. 















Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page 
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Latest 
Tmproved 
Zioth 
Finishing 
Machinery 


Napping 


Specialty 


Napping Machinery. 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Gessner, David. 
Jones, Lewis. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Voils (Silk). 
Malcolm Mills Co 
Kyle, Wm., & Co. 
Von-Fluid Oils. 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
oil Cups. 
Walworth Manufacturing Co 
Oils. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Burckhardt & Co. 
Harding & Fancourt. 
Murphy, E. W., & Co. 
New York & New Jersey 
Co. 
Stephenson Mfg. Co. 
Vera Chemical Co. 
Oil Stencil and Press 
Paper. 
Bradley, A. J. 
Overseaming Machines. 
Merrow Machine Co. 
Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co 
Packings (Metallic). 
Power Specialty Co 
Packings (Rod and Sheet). 
Boston Belting Co. 
aints (Wood Preserving). 
Carbolineum Co. 
Pantagraphs for Mill 
ing. 
Johnson, C. A., & Co. 
"aper. 
Merwin Paper Co. 
Richardson Bros. 
Paper Boards. 
Merwin Paper Co. 
Patent Solicitors. 
Crosby & Gregory. 


Lubricant 


Board 


Engrav- 


t 





{ 





numbers, follows this list. 


Howson & Howson. 
Industrial Law League Inc 
Pearson, Gardner. 
Perforated Metals. 
Hopkins Machine Works 


Peroxide of Sodium. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Che 


| Pinking Machines. 
Oswego Machine Works 


Pipes and Fittings. 
Seaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Walworth Manufacturing Co 

Pneumatic Conveying. 
—See Ventilating. 


Vortable Hoists. 
Economy Engineering Co. 


ower Transmission 
ery. 

Almond, T. W., Mfg. Co 
American Mfg. Co 
American Pulley Co. 

Cell Drier Machine Co 
Cresson, Geo. V., Company 
Dodge Mfg. Co 

Evans, G. Frank. 

Farrel Foundry and Machine Co 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co 

Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. 

Link Belt Co. 

Olney & Warrin. 

Oneida Steel Pulley Co 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Plymouth Cordage Co. 

Reeves Pulley Co. 

Saginaw Manufacturing Co 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 

Sellers, William, & Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Preparatory Machinery 

ton). 

Howard & Bullouzh Am. 
Kitson Machine Co. 
Leigh, Evan A 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Saco & Pettee Machine Shops 


mica] Co. 


Machin- 


(Cot- 


Machine Co. 
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Presses. | 


Automatic Machine Works. 
Boomer & Boschert Press Co, 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Gessner, David. 

Hart, Charles. 

Minnich Machine Works. 

Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
Spence & Rideout. 

Sullivan Machinery Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 
Press Papers. 

Merwin Paper Co. 

Philadelphia Drying Mchy. Co. 
Richardson Brothers (Importers 

Dealers). 


Pressure Regulators. 
Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. 
Valworth Mfg. Co. 
Pulley Covering. 
Olsen, Chas. E. A. 
alleys. 


——See Power Transmission Machinery. | 


Pamps. 
Buffalo Steam Pump Co. 
Dean Bros. Steam Pump Works. 
Goulds Mfg. Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Pamp Governors. 
Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. 
Dean Bros. Steam Pump Works. 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 


Parifying & Filtration Plants. | 


Dodge Mfg. Co. 

Hungerford & Terry. 

Norwood Engineering Co. 

Seaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Quillers. 

Foster Machine Co. 

Payne, G. W., & Co. 

Universal Winding Co. 
Rag Pickers. 

Schofield, Wm., Co. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Ramie Tops and Noils. 

Tierney, Frank A. 
Raw Hide Gears. 

New Process Raw Hide Co. 


Reed Harness Manufac- 
turers. 

American Supply Co 

Nuttall, George. 

Stewart & Sons. 


Walder, J. 
Reducing Valves. 
Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 
Regulators (Pressure). 
Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 
Ribbon Cutters. 
Cameron Machine Co. 
Ribbons. 
Cheney Bros. 
Ring Travelers. 
DeHaven Mfg. Co. 
Shaw, Victor, Ring Traveler Co. 
Roofing. 
Parrett Mfg. Co. 
Stendard Paint Co. 
Roller Leather. 
Jefferson, Edward & Brother. 
Roll Coverers. 
Burnham, E. E., & Co. 
Rolls (Rubber Covered). 
American Wringer Co. 
Rope. 
American Mfg. Co 
Dodge Mfg. Co 
Plymouth Cordage Co. 
Rope Transmission. 
American Mfg. Co. 
Cresson, Geo. V., 


and 


Company. 


Dodge Mfg. Co. 
Plymouth Cordage Co. 
Roving Cans. 
Hill, James, Mfg. Co. 
Standard Fibre Co. 
Rubber Rolls. 
Boston Belting Co. 
KRuberoid Roofing. 
Standard Paint Co. 
Sash Cord Braiders. 
Mason Mfg. Co. 
Scallop Machines. 
Merrow Machine Co. 


| Schools. 


American School of Correspondence. 
International Correspondence Schools. 
Lowell Textile Schocl. 

New Bedford Textile School. 
Philadelphia Textile School. 


Secondhand Machinery. 
——See Mchry. Dealers, also classified 
Ads. 
Separators (Yarn). 
Draper Co., The. 


Sewing Machines and Supplies. 

Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, 
prop.) 

Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 

Dinsmore Mfg. Co. 

Fales, L. F. 

Standard Sewing Machine Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Union Special Machine Co. 


Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co. | 


| Shafting, Hangers, Etc. 
——See Power Transmission Machinery. | 


| Shearing Machinery. 


—-See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 
Finishing. 


Sheet Metal Work. 


Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Shell Rolls. 
Thurston, A. G., & Son. 
Shoddies. 
—See Wool Shoddies. 
Shattles. 
——See Bobbins, Spools, 
Silk Machinery. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. 
prop.) 

Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 

Masen Machine Works. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Silk Mill Supplies. 
Hall, I. A., & Co. 
Silk Noils. 

Fawcett, Hughes. 
Singe Plates. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. 

prop.) 

Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. 
Taunton, New Bedford Copper Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Shuttles, Etc. 


(Arthur Birch, 


(Arthur Birch, 


Singeing Machines. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. 
prop.) 
Automatic Machine Works. 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Smith, Drum & Co. 
Stubbs, Joseph. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Sizing, Starch and Gums. 
American Diamalt Co. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Danker & Marston. 
New Brunswick Chemical Co 
Stein, Hirsch & Co. 
Vera Chemical Co. 


(Arthur Birch, 


Skylights. 





Drouve, G., Co. 

Van Noorden, E., Co. 
Slashers. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Lowell Machine Shop. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Soaps. 

Dobbins Soap Mfg. Co. 
Zurn, O. F., Co. 


| Spindles, 


Bamford & Smith. 

Bodden, Wm. & Son, Ltd. 
Buckley’s, Benjamin, Sons. 
Calder Machine Works. 
Draper Company. 
Faston-Burnham Co. 
Hopkins Machine Works. 
Jefferson, Edward & Brother. 
Leigh, Evan A. 

Riley, C. E., Company. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Vandegrift, Elias T. 


Spindle Tubes. 

Bamford & Smith. 

Calder Machine Works. 

Riley, C. E., Company. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Vandegrift, Elias T. 
Spinning Rings. 

Draper Company. 

Howard & Bullough American 

chine Co. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 


Spinning Tubes. 

Buckley’s, Benjamin, Sons. 

Jefferson, Edward & Brother. 
Spools. 

——See Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Btc. 
Spoolers. 

Draper Company. 

Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 

Lindsay, Hyde & Co. 

Lowell Machine Shop. 

Payne, George W., & Co. 
Stacks. 


Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 


| Steam Boilers. 


Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 


Steam Boller Insurance. 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection & 
Insurance Co. 
Steam Engines. 
American Blower Co. 
Arlington Mch, Wks. 
‘ prop.) 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Fishkill Landing Machine Co. 
Olney & Warrin. 
Providence Engineering Works. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Steam Heating. 
American Blower Co. 


Stenm Jacket Kettles. 
Badger, E. B., & Sons Co. 
Steam Pipe and Boiler Cover- 
ing. 
Norristown Magnesia & 
Steam Pumps. 
Dean Bros. Steam Pump Works. 
Goulds Manufacturing Co., The. 
Olney & Warrin. 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 


Steam Specialties. 
Berry Engineering Co. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. 
Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. 
Sargent’s Sons, C. G., Corp. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Walworth Manufacturing Co. 


Steam Traps. 
American Blower Co. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 


(Arthur Birch, 


Asbestos Co 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 
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Cooper Hewitt 
Electric Lamps 


for 
Illumination of Industrial Plants 


of all kinds 


New Type P Lamps—Automatic Lighting 


These Lamps are particularly adapted to the 
Lighting of Textile Mills. 


The Quality of the Light appeals directly to 
the operatives—enabling them to increase both 


the quality and the quantity of their product and 


at the same time reduces the strain upon the eyes. 


to a minimum. 


The efficiency of the Cooper Hewitt Lamps 
appeals to the management on account of the 
economy in the cost for current and cost of main- 


tenance. 


A proposal showing the light and the economy 
will be furnished to any Mill or Plant upon re 
quest—in writing giving your requirements and 
lay-out together with the nature and voltage of 
the electric supply available. 


Cooper Hewitt Electric Co. 


General Offices and Works: 


220 West 29th Street, New York 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 


ALBANY, N. Y. 4 ‘ 66 State Street 
Boston, MASs. 161 Summer Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. . 40 Dearborn Street 
CINCINNATI, O. j . 4107 Traction Building 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 124 South 8th Street 


PITTSBURG, PA. 715 Wabash Building 


The One Dependable 
Roofing 


for all buildings devoted to textile manufac- 
ture. Meets every requirement. Most 
ble roofing known 


*‘* The Roofing 
with a 
\\\ Record.”’ 
Ch a 
3: 
x, BEE . \ 


Fire Resisting and Acid Proof 


fesists great heat; not affected by 


dura- 


Standard 
for 16 years 


climatic changes. Will not melt, 
erack, rot or corrode, 


THE STANDARD PAINT CO., 
100 William St., New York. 


Chicago St.Louis Boston Philadelphia New Orleans 


Stoddard 


We import a most complete and extensive 
line of Cotton, Silk, Worsted, Woolen and 
Fibre Machinery, Mill Supplies, Egyptian 
Cotton and Burlaps. Representing the 


Baserick 


leading foreign manufacturers and deal- 
ers and keep thoroughly up with the 
latest improvements in Textile Ma- 
chines. We should be pleased to com- 


Richard 


municate with parties contemplating 
any additions or changes in mill equip- 
ments and to send circulars describing 
at length our machines and supplies. 


Zo. 


ER STREET, BRADFORD, ENG. 
DELPHIA OFFICE, THE ARCADE 
ERN OFFICE, CHARLOTTE, N, C. 
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Steel Frame Construction. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 


Stencil Machines. 
Bradley, A. J. 


Stop Motion for Knitting Ma- 
chines. 
Boss Knitting Machine Works. 


Stop Motion for Looms. 
—See Warp Stop Motions. 


Superheaters, Foster. 
Power Specialty Co. 


Tanks, Tubs and Vats. 
Cypress Lumber Co. 
Hall, Ames H., Son & Co. 
Hopkins Machine Works. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Stearns, A. T., Lumber Co. 
Woolford, G., Tank Mfg. Co. 


Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 
Beacon Narrow Fabric Co. 
Chapin, George W. 
Friedberger-Aaron Mfg. Co. 
Krout & Fite Mfg. Co. 

Maurer, F. W., & Sons Co. 
Weimar Bros. 
Wick Narrow Fabric Co 


Telephones. 
Pettes & Randall Co. 


Temples. 
Draper Co. 
Textile Schools. 
——See Schools. 


Thread Guide (Adjustable). 
Palmer, I. E., Co. 

Tiering Machines. 
Economy Engineering Co 

Top Cutting Machines. 
Robinhold Machine Co. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 

Trade Mark Stamps. 
Kaumagraph Co. 
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Trucking. 

Export Trucking Co. 
Trucks. 

Balley, Frank. 
Turbines. 

——See Water Wheels. 
Twine. 

American Mfg. Co. 

Plymouth Cordage Co. 

Richardson Bros. 


Twisting Machinery. 
Jefferson, Edward & Brother. 
Lowell Machine Shop. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 

Valves. 

Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. 
Jolly, J. & W. 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 


Variable Speed Transmission. 
Cell Drier Machine Co. 

Reeves Pulley Co. 
Ventilating Apparatus. 
American Blower Co. 

American Moistening Co. 

Berry, A. Hun. 

Buffalo Forge Co. 

Carrier Air Conditioning Co 

America. 

Crocker-Wheeler Co. 

Drouve, G., Co. 

Parks, G. M., Co. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Fargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
Schnitzler, Chas. H. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 
Warp Compressors. 
Worcester Warp Compressing 

chine Co. 

Warpers. 

Draper Company. 

Entwistle, T. C., Co. 

Lowell Machine Shop. 


of 


Ma 
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Warping and Beaming Machin- 
ery. 
Altemus, J. K. 
Draper Company. 
Entwistle, T. C., Co. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 


Warp Stop Motions. 
American Textile Appliances Co. 
Draper Company. 
Kip-Armstrong Co. 
Washers (Cloth). 
American Laundry Mchy. Mfg. Co. 
Arlington Mch. Works (Arthur Birch, 


prop.) 

Birch, Arthur, Arlington Mch. Works. 

Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks 

Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 

Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 

Kenyon, D. R., & Son. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Washing Soda. 

Ford, J. B., Co. 


Watchman’s Clocks. 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co 
Nanz, T., Clock Co. 
Pettes & Randall Co. 

Water Chemists. 

Scaife, W. B., & Sons Co 

Water Purifiers and Filters. 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 
Hungerford & Terry. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons Co 

Water Softeners. 

Dodge Mfg. Co. 
Ford, J. B., Co. 
Hungerford & Terry. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons Co. 
| Water Towers. 
Tippett & Wond. 
Water Wheel Governors. 
| Woodward Governor Co. 
| Water Wheel Harness. 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 





DAVIS & QUICK 


Bleachers, Dyers and Finishers 


COTTON AND SILK PIECE GOODS 


Very Light Weight Cotton and Cotton and Silk Goods a Specialty. 
Special Attention Given to Contract Work for Out of Town Mills. 
Special Prices for Summer Work. 

A Card Will Bring Our Representative. 


Works 305-315 St. Marks Avenue, 


Brooklyn, 


New 


N. Y. Office 495 Broome Street. 






























A. D. LITTLE 









Water Wheels. 
Jolly, J. & W. 
Risdon-Alcott Turbine Co. 
Smith, 8. Morgan, Co. 


Winders (Cotton, Woolen and 

Worsted). 

Altemus, J. K. 

Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 

Foster Machine Co. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Lever, Oswald, Co. 

Lindsay, Hyde & Co. 

Lowell Machine Shop. 

Payne, Geo. W., & Co. 

Universal Winding Co. 


Winders (Back). 
Taylor, James. 


Winders (Hosiery). 
Altemus, Jacob K. 
Baston & Burnham Machine Co. 
Foster Machine Co. 
Leighton Machine Co. 
Lowell Machine Shop. 
Payne, G. W., & Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Wood Preserving Paints. 
Carbolineum Co. 


Wood Palleys. 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 
Seginaw Manufacturing Co. 


Wool. 

Schofield, Edwin F. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Tierney, Frank A. 


Wool Cleaning Compound. 
Ford, J. B., Co. 

Wool Combing Machinery. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Jefferson, Edward & Brother. 
Leigh, Evan A. 

Riley, C. E., Company. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 


Wool O11 Compound. 
Burckhardt & Co. 
Danker & Marston. 


Wool and Waste Dusters. 
Jefferson, Edward & Brother. 
Leigh, Evan A. 

Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 


Woolen and Worsted Machin- 
ery. 

Altemus, Jacob K. 

American Tool & Machine Co. 
Arlington Mch. Works (Arthur Birch, 

prop.) 

Birch, Arthur, Arlington Mch. Works. 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks. 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 

Fales, L. F. 

Firth, William, Co. 

Gessner. David. 

Hood, R. H., Company. 

Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 

Jefferson, Ed., & Bro. 

Kenyon, D. R., & Son. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Lombard Machine Co. 

Lowell Machine Shop. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 





Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page 


BUYERS’ INDEX 


ARTHUR D. LITTLE 


Chemical Expert and Engineer 


H. J. Ski 

H.S. Mork. 93 Broad St., Boston 

ee ey Private Telephone Exchange, 7080 Main =< Bailes 

oi oo CHEMICAL CONTROL OF MATERIAL AND PROCESSES 7 ae 
oP. ° - Gillett 

S. H. Ayers Specialists in A.L. Deen. 


Chemistry of Cellulose and Fibres 


Riley, C. E., Company. 

Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 

Schofield, Geo. L. 

Schofield, William, Co. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Tolhurst Machine Works. 

Whittle, James H., Co. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 

Worcester Warp Compressing Ma- 
chine Co. 


Wool Olls. 


Borne, Scrymser Co. 
McKerrow, H. G., Co., Ltd. 


Wool Shoddies. 
Collings, Taylor & Co. 
Slack, Wm. H. H., & Bro. 


Wool Washing, Preparing and 
Drying Machinery. 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 
Jefferson, Edward & Brother. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Wringers (Power). 
American Wringer Co. 


YARN, THREADS, ETC. 


Banding. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 
Toohey, M. J., & Co. 

Cotton Yarns, 
Ballou Yarn Co. 
Catlin & Co. 
Chapin, Geo. W. 
Charlies, W. B. 
Eddy & Street. 
Grant Yarn Co. 
Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co. 
Harding, Whitman & Co. 
Jenckes Spinning Co. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Mitchell, Jas. E., & Co. 
Montgomery, J. R., Co. 
Monument Mills. 
Orswell Mills. 
Salkeld, A. D., & Bro. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 
Swoyer, J. D. 


Fiax, Hemp, Jute and Ramie. 
Duncan & Youngs. 

Fawcett, Hughes. 

Littauer, Ludwig. 

Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 

Tierney, F. A. 


Gassed Yarns. 
Ballou Yarn Co. 
Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co. 
Harding, Whitman & Co. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Lorimer, E. D. 
Queensbury Mills. 
Srernberg, Fred, & Co 


Glazed Yarns. 
Rallou Yarn Co. 
Chapin, Geo. W 
Harding, Whitman & Co. 


numbers, follows this list. 








Littauer, Ludwig. 

Lorimer’s, Wm. H., & Sons Co. 
Orswell Mills. 

Salkeld, A. D., & Bro. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 


Harness Twine. 
Ballou Yarn Co. 
Fawcett, Hughes. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 


Hosiery and Knitting Yarns. 
Boyer, B. F., Co. 
Cannon Mills. 
Century Cotton Mills. 
Chapin, George W. 
Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co. 
Harding, Whitman & Co. 
Hyde, E. 8. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Jenckes Spinning Co. 
Maryland Wool & Cotton Exchange. 
Mitchell, James E., & Co. 
Monument Mills. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 


Mercerizsed Yarns. 
Harding, Whitman & Co. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Lorimer, BE. D., & Co. 
Montgomery, J. R., & Co. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 


Mohair Yarns. 
Harding, Whitman & Co. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Montgomery, J. R., & Co. 


Novelty Yarns, Tinsels, Silk 
Noils, Etc. 
Jenckes Spinning Co. 
I.ittauer, Ludwig. 
Montgomery, J. R., & Co. 
Queensbury Mills. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 


Silk Noils. 
Tierney, F. A. 


Silk Yarns. 
Chapin, Geo. W. 
Cheney Bros. 
Fddy & Street. 
Ryle, Wm., & Co. 
Sauquoit Silk Mfg. Co. 


Woolen and Merino Yarns, 
Boyer, B. F., Co. 

Eaton Rapids Woolen Mills. 
Eldy & Street. 

Hyde, E. 8. 

Jenckes Spinning Co. 

Littauer, Ludwig. 

Salkeld, A. D., & Bro. 

Solis, Andrew J., Jr., & Co. 


Woolen Yarns. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
McCook, Walter. 
Stephenson & Co. 
Swoyer, J. D. 


Worsted Yarns. 

Boyer, B. F., Co. 
Campion, Richard. 
Harding, Whitman & Co. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Queensbury Mills. 
Stephenson & Co 
Pocasset Worsted Cy: 
Salkeld, A. D., & Bro 
Swoyer, J. D. 
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The Bristol Counter 
Automatically Registers Production 


on Looms, Dryers, Scutchers, Winders, 
Folding, Printing Machines, Braiders, etc. 





The illustration shows 


The Bristol Counter attached to a Crompton & Knowles 


lowel Loom arranged to count the number of towels 
woven. 


It can also be arranged to count the number of yards or 
picks woven. This method of recording production 
affords a basis of paying operatives that is equitable to 
both employer and employee. 

Different styles can be adapted to various purposes and re- 
quirements. The counter can be actuated either by cone 
or rotating shaft. We would be glad to hear from you. 


The C. J. Root Co., Bristol, Conn. 





Alphabetical Index.to Advertisements. 


Acme Steel Goods Co. 

Adams, A. L. 

Almond, T. R., 

Altemus, Jacob K. 

American Blower Co. 

American Diamalt Co. 

American Finishing Machinery 
Co. ..-Colored Insert 

American Laundry Machinery 
Mfg. Co. 

American Mfg. 

American Moistening Co 

American Pulley Co., The 

American School of Correspond- 
ence igntvcatakterewaeieseraidnds. Saw 

American Supply Co. 60 

American Textile Appliances Co. 39 

American Textile Specialty Ma- 
chinery Co. 

Am. Tool & Machine C 

American Tool Works Co. 

American Wringer Co. f 

Arabel Bite, Ce., TRE ~..cccoscccs Oe 

Arlington Machine Works 5 

Ashworth Bros. 

Automatic Machine 


16B 


Badische Company 
Badger, E. B., & Sons Co. 
Badger Fire Extinguisher Co. 
Bailey, Frank 
Ballou Yarn Co. 
Bamford & Smith 
Barlow, John W., 
Barrett Mfg. Co. 
Beacon Narrow Fabric 
Beattie Machine Works 
Gerlin Aniline Works 
Berry, A. Hun 
Berry Engineering 
Birch, Arthur 
Birch Brothers ee 
Birdsboro Steel Foundry, 
chine Co. 
sischoff, C., 
3laisdell, Jr., 
30dden, Wm., 
Boomer & Boschert Pr 
Borgner, Cyrus, Co. 
3orne, Scrymser Co. 
30ss Knitting Machine 
Bosson & Lane 
Boston Belting Co. 
Boyer, B. F., Co. 
Bradley, A. J. ceee 
Breedon’s Son, Wm. 
3rinton, H., & Co. = 
Broadbent, Thomas, & Sons 
Brophy’s Sons, T. .. 
Brown, W. H., Co. . 
Buckley’s, Benj., Sor 
Buffalo Steam Pump Co 
Bull, William C. is 
Burckhardt & Co. . 
3urnham, E. E., Co. 
Butterworth, H. W.., 


Co., The 
& Son, 


Works 


& Sons C 


lder Machine Works 

meron Machine C 

mpion, Kichard 

Mills 

rbolineum 

Co. 

rrier 

America oe 
Brothers 


( 
{ 
4 
Cannon 
( 


>| Chemische 


| Chapin, Geo. W. 

| Charles, William B. 

Aniline Works 
Cheney Bros. 

| Chesnutt, Nelson 

Claes & Flentje 

Cling Surface 

Consolidated H. § 

Continental Latch Needle Co. 

| Cooper, Chas. 


» | Cooper, Hewitt, Electric Co. .... 


| Corey, Wm., Co. 


>| Corn Products Refining Co. 


Cramer, Stuart W. 
Crane Mfg. Co. 
Cresson, Geo. V., Co. 
| Crocker-Wheeler Co. 
Crompton 
Works 
Crosby & Gregory 
| Crosby Steam Gauge 
Mfg. Co. 
Cross Creek Coal Co. 
Curtis & Marble Machine 
Cypress Lumber 


Danker & Marston 
Davidson, J. F. 

| Davis & Quick 

Dean Bros. Steam Pump 
| De Haven Mfg. Co. 
Detroit Lubricator Co. 

| Dienelt & Bisenhardt 

| Dinsmore Mfg. Co. 

|; Dixon, Jos., Crucible Co. 





| Dobbins Soap Mfg. Co. 


Dodge Mfg. Co. 

Dodge Needle Co. 

| Draper Company 
Driver, Sam 

Drouve, The 

Dubied, Edouard, & Co. 
Duncan & Youngs 


Easton-Burnham Co, a 
Eaton Rapids Woolen Mills 
Economy Engineering Co. .. 
Eddy & Street 
Elliott & Hall 
Entwistle, T. C., Co. ... 
Eureka Fire Hose Mfg. 
ivans Friction Cone Co. 
Excelsior Knitting Ma 

Co. 
Excelsior Needle 
Export Trucking Co. 


Farbenfabriken of 
Fairbairn - I 
bour, Ltd. 
ales, L. F. 
irrell Foundry 

iweett, Hughes 
|} Felton, 8S. A., & S« 
| Ferguson, John W. 
| Firth & Foster Co 
| Firth, William, Co ‘ 
| Fishkill Landing Machin 
GPG, de Mee GOs sss 
Foster Machine Co 

Outs 

Friedberger-Aaron Mfg 
F'rontier Supply Co. 


Elberfeld 


F 
Pr 
} 


Gandy Belting Co. 
Geisenheimer & Co 
General Electric Co 
rerry, W. Geo., & Sor 
Gilbreth rank B. 
Globe ye cs Co 


Gormly, 


4awson-Combe-Ba! 


| Goulds Mfg. Co. 

Grant Yarn Co. > 
Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co. 
Grosser Knitting Machine 


aedrich, E. M. .... 
all, Amos H., Son 
fall, I. A., & Co. 
Fialton’s, Thomas, Sons 
| Harding, Fancourt & Scul 
| Harding, Whitman & Co. 
| Hart, Chas. 
| Hartford Steam Boiler 
| tion & Insurance Co. ... 
5 | Heathcote, John, & Son 
| Hemphill Mfg. Co. ... 
Hepworth, John W., 
Hill, James, Mfg. Co. 
| Iioltzer-Cabot Electric ; 
Home Bleach & Dye Works 
Home Insurance Co. 
Hood, R. H., Company 
Hopkins Machine Works 
Howard & Bullough Am. 
chine Co. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Howson & Howson 
Huettig, Hugo 
| Hungerford & Terry ... 
| Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 
Hussong Dyeing Machine Co. 
Colored Insert 
Hyde, Edward S. 


India Alkali Works ...... 
Industrial Law League te 
International Corresponde: 

\ Schools 


| Ives, L. T., 





| Jamaica 
| Co. 

~- | Jefferson, Edw. 

’ | Jenckes, E., Mf 
Jenckes Spinnin 
Johnson, C 
Jolly, J. & W 
Jones, Lewis 


Dyewood 


Kalle & Co... 
Kaumagraph 
Kenyo 
Keysto! 4 
Kilburn, Lines 
Kip-Armstrons 
Kitson Machine 
Klauder-Weldor 
chine Co., T! 


& 
Arthur 
hine Co 

nool & Bobbir 
Outside } 
ild Co. 
Thomas, & ( 


& Co 


4 Lu Ludwig 
aittle, Arthur D 
sombard Machir 
Lorimer’s, Wm. 
Lowell Cravor 
| Lowell Machine 
209 Lowell Textil 


242 Maryland W 


nge 





er et on ae 
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Mason British Works 63 Pocasset Worsted Co. 236 | Stubbs, Joseph 
Mason Machine Works 10 | Power Specialty Co. Sy Sturtevant, B. F., C 
Mason Mfg. Co 2/| Pratt, Robt. G. 9] Sullivan Machinery 
Maurer, F. W., & Sons C : Providence Engineering Works...” 6 Swoyer, hy fe ae 
nee ae M i z Previdence Machine Co. ‘ Sykes, Walter F., & Sn 
swweedie oOo, ° d 
Mayo, Geo. D., Machine Co 66 Queensbury Mills Taunton-New Bedford Copper 
McKerrow, H. G., Co., Ltd ) , Co stig os ee 249 
Merrow Machine Co. — Reeves Pulley Co. Ta lor Jas - OR 
Merwin Paper Co. . ‘ 3 ; side Tebbetts E. I ~ Go. oes Tae 
Metallic Drawing Roll C ; Rhoades, J. E., & Sons .. | Textile Finishin ae tidintwcee ic os 
Metz, H. A., & Co <a Ktichardson Bros. .... 24: "—t re wT lecetie’ ton Cc ; 
Minnich Machine Wot ... b2| Riley, C. E., Company 203 | Pextile Machiner a ront Cove 
Mitchell, Jas. E., Co . 233 | Bisdon-Alcott Turbine C a. Sate wee 
Montgomery, J. R., C .. 232 | Robinhold Machine Co. 264 | Phaver ‘Ed ee M & 
Monument Mills : . 23 Roessler & Hasslacher Ch Cé Siete a °"G & Son ac 
Mossberg Wrench Co. a, 5 Tierney, Frank A. 
Murphey, E. W., & Root, C. J., Tippett & Wood 
Murphy [ron Works ; }| Rowland, Samuel 24: Poa Machine 
eas 2. Cuall te , Ryle, William, & Co. . Tompkins Bros. Co. 
National itomatic Knitter Co. 262 | Saco & Pettee Machine Shops .. Toohey, M. J., & Co. 
Nationa sre & Clutch Co. ... 12 | Saginaw Mfg. Co. sai Bae : , ; 
New Bedford Textile Schoo] .... 54| Salem Elevator Works 7 | Union Special Machine Co 
New Brunswick Chemical. Co. .. 234 | Salkeld, A. D., & Bro. 3 | United States Mica Co 
New England Butt CC ..... D1 | Sargent’s, C. G., Sons .. ; Universal Winding Co 
New Process Raw Hide C 34 | Sauquoit Silk Mfg. Co. . Utica Willowvale Bl 
New York Silk Conditioning s< a = ee & Sons j 
Works ie Sel Nass Sel ... 236 | Schnitzler, Chas. H. .... é Finan en a sttnt 
New York & New Jersey Lubri Schofield, Edwin F. .... Se | poe Drees Mech! 
7 i or : -» | Vandegrift, Elias T. .. 
cant Co. edited ‘a ; Schofield, Geo. L. Van Noorden E Co 
Norristown Magnesia & As- Schofield, William, Co. 56 | Ve ra Chemical Co 
bestos Co. : ; . 56| Schuchardt & Schutte : : , . 
Norwood Engineering Co 2 Schwartz, L. H. A., & 
Nuttall, George . ; ; Scott & Williams 3; Walder, J. 
Nye & Tredick Company Sellers, Wm., & C 3} Walther, Otto 
Shaw, Victor, Ring so. 60 | Walworth Manufacturing Co. 
Olney & Warrin 50 | Shultz Belting Co. E Outside Back 
Olsen, Chas. E. A =~ ie Slack, Wm. H. H., d Wardwell Needle Co. 
Oneida Community, Ltd Smith, Drum & Co. Waters, D. F. 
Oneida Steel Pulley Co »| Smith, S. Morgan Co. 2 Weimar Bros. 
Orewell Mills ........ . 234 | Smith & Furbush Machine Co... 272} Western Thread & Dye Wo 
Oswego Machine Work 36 | Solway yi & Textile Co. ... 242 | Westinghouse Electric « 
Spence & Rideout ook ee Co. ad 
Palmer, I. E., Co. 3 Stafford Co., The Whitin Machine Works 
Parks, G. M., Co. Ch ac Stafford & Holt micoae ane ae Whittle, James H., Co. 
Pawtucket Dyeing & chin Standard Fiber ’ ; f Whitinsville Spinning Ring C 
Co a sake Standard Machine Co. 263 | Whiton, D. E., Machine Co. 
Paxton & O'Neill ‘ ... 265 | Standard Paint Co. 4 Wick Narrow Fabric Co. 
Payne, Geo. W., & Co. ..... Standard Sewing Machine Co. .. 2 Wildman Mfg. Co. ... 
Pearson, Gardner W. we] Stearns, A. T., Lumber Co, Z Willeox & Gibbs Sewing 
PCATHOR, cd. "Ee cevecs ‘ ce Stein, Hirsh & Co. 246 chine Co. ae ; 
Peerless Company, The . ; Stephenson & Co. ..-.. 236 | Wilson & Co., Barnsley, Ltd. 
Pettes & Randal! Co canna Stephenson Mfg. Co. 32 | Woodward Governor Co. nian 
Philadelphia Drying Mchy. Co... 35 | Sternberg, Fred, & Co. . 33 | Woolford, G., Wood Tank Mfg. 
Philadelphia Textile Mchy. Co... 272 | Stewart & Sons an Co s f 


r 


ov 
62 
3 





Philadelphia Textile School 54 Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & 
Plymouth Cordage Co. . . 22 Co. é 





@xport Crucking Company 


29 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Specialists in trucking and distributing of merchandise for out town manufacturers for eit! 
ot export trade, 
RESPONDENCE s 
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PRIS Se 


NATHAN HEARD uts C, Smita 


Old South Building, Washington Street, Boston. 
relephone, Main 3593, Boston, Office Established 1854. Cable Address, ‘‘ Aniline.’ 


Patents secured in the United States and all other countries. Reissues obtained. Interferences conducted. Suits brought and defen 


ded for infringements, and searches made as to the validity of patents. Prepared to give special and expert attenti 


on to cases involving 
knowledge of cotton, w 


ool, leather and metal working machinery, including boots and shoes and electrical. chemic al and mettalurgical 
inventions and steam engineering. We have had wide experience in textile patents cases. Correspondence solicited. No charge for pre- 
liminary advice. Personal consultation best when possible. 


te \W/RITE to us for preliminary opinions on all legal matters. 


oR No charge unless retained. 
CANADIAN 


PATENTS Associates throughout Continental Europe, Great Britain, the 
$25.00 Colonies, South America and Canada enable us to investigate and 
\ We pay all expenses /J prosecute foreign interests with dispatch. 


\ and disbursements 


\ except govern- Our pamphlet for the asking. 
~ ment fees 


wae The Industrial Law League, Inc., ‘xiwvork? 


JOHN W. FERGUSON, 


Builder and Counselors at Law 
General Zontractor. 


GL BULBINE A SPECIALTY. Eoteronces mato to some of HOWSON & HOWSON 


- the largest mill owners in the 
Middle States, including Clark Thread Co., Newark, N. J., Barbour 
Fiax Spinning Co., Paterson, N. J., and others. 


253 Broadway,N.Y. 90 Washington St., Paterson, N. J. Solicitors 
of Patents 


& PHILADELPHIA, West End Building, 


32 South Broad Street 
Jacquard New York, 38 Park Row 


re ky Cards WASHINGTON, 918 F Street 


Highland Park, acres of all 
Grades 


Hot tr Trouble in the Card Room? 


Fancy 
Pressing § weevin. ff. HAVE had a great deal of experience in 


Accu- straightening out troubles in wool card. rooms. 
Aine rately Cut 


ra I believe I have worked in more wool card rooms 
Fender Boards Any Size. | than any other man in this country, and it has given 


| me an unusual opportunity for noting all sorts of 
difficulties and the best way of overcoming them. 
Sometimes an outsider will quickly detect a point 


which the man always on the spot may overlook. 
i E ~ I | I E BOO KS Sometimes it is not necessary to visit the mills, as I 


can tell what the trouble is by correspondence. My 
ALL THE GOOD ONES 


charges are very reasonable and manufacturers and 
Send for Catalog overseers may address me in confidence. 


Lord & Nagle Company Clothing Cards a Specialty 
Textile Publishers BOSTON, MASS. SAM DRIVER, care Textile World Record, 


144 Congress St., Boston. 


PATENTS Gardner W.Pearson 


Attorney-at-Law and Solicitor of Patents. 
Special attention given to Textile 425 Bay State Bldg. 44 Hildreth Bldg. 410 McGill Bldg. 


. Lawrence, Mass. Lowell, Mass. Washington, D.C, 
Inventions and Trade Marks. » Cable Addsese; Rendreg,Lowell. 


Medals awarded at Paris and Melbourne Expositions. & 
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Wants, For Sale, Etc. 


Rates 15 cents a.ine per issue when replies are sent in care of TEXTILE WORLD REcorRD to be forwarded. 


If replies go direct to advertiser the rate is 10 cents per line per issue. 


clude side head and address. 
rate is $2.00 per inch single column each time. 


MACHINERY SALESMAN 


A salesman, now employed by a prominent Manu- 
facturer of textile machinery, and having an exten- 
sive acquaintance with the Treasurers, Agents, and 
Superintendents of Cotton Mills, wishes to make a 
change. A first class concern requiring an energetic 
salesman of proven ability—habits, address and ap- 
pearance right 

investigate. A 


will be given every opportunity to 
clean 
Age 33. 


record of over 10 years as 


Married. 


Address R. M. S. care Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


To Designers 


We want to arrange with a 
capable and intelligent designer 


salesman. 


who is employed either in a city commission 


house or a woolen or worsted mill, to analyze 
samples and lay out the drafts for mill use— 


with comments and suggestions. The samples 


will be furnished and the work must be done 


out of hours and without detriment to 


em- 
ployer’s interests. Compensation depends on 
amount of work done, but probably several dol- 
lars per week. 

World 


Address ‘* Design,”’ care of Textile 


Record, Boston, Mass. 


POSITION WANTED 


as superintendent of a mill making Cotton 
Hosiery by a man with 25 years’ experience. 


Is thoroughly practical and understands the busi- 
ness in all of its branches. Address ‘‘ Mill Manager,’ 
care of Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


STEAM PLANT FOR SALE. 


22x48 Wetherell Corliss Engine. 
Cost $3350. Sell $1500. 
Two Tubular Boilers 66’ x 18 feet. 
100 Ibs. pressure. 
Cost $1000 each. Sell $450 each. 
F. O. B. cars, Chester, Pa, Allin Good Condition. 
KEPPEL & COPIPANY, CHESTER, PA. 


Cush must accompany the order for these ads. 





Count seven words to a line and in- 
If such ads. are “displayed” the 


The publishers reserve the right to reject any advertisement. 


Sell your goods direct 


to the consumer as well as the jobber. Make 
ALL the profit on the direct sales. It's a 
little more work, perhaps—selling articles 
singly or in dozen lots instead of gross. But 
hadn’t you rather have the 


extra 10% to 25% profit 


even if you have to spend part of it in publicity? Our specialty 
is mail order advertising for mills and factories. We lay out the 
plan, prepare the printed matter and advertisements, write the 
follow up letters, select the best publications that go to the class of 
people you want to reach, and see that the ads appear properly 
in good shape, 


Many lines are being exploited easily on the mail order plan—hosiery. rugs, 
curtains, dry goods (mill ends), braids, tapes, washing machines, stoves, 
ranges, bicycles, etc. Manufacturers all over the country find that they can 


build up a profitable mail order business without affecting their standing with 
the jobbers. 


Our entire organization is at your service—at your elbow where- 
ever youare. Let us work the thing out for you. 
Advertising 


NELSON A. CHESNUTT & CO. 4¢vertisiog 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


LARGE DRY GOODS COMMISSION HOUSE 


Drop us aline. 


3rd St. and Stock Exchange Place 


with unexcelled selling organization and prefer- 
ential trade mark prestige insuring immediate 


results can handle a few Ar accounts; only 
mills with large output wanted; capable and 
experienced men controlling such accounts can 
be placed advantageously ; all communications 
held strictly confidential. Address ‘‘ Prestige” 
care of Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Worsted Mill For Sale. 


Equipped with 24 Fancy Knowles Looms, 
Dyeing and Finishing Machinery for manufact- 
uring fine Worsted Goods. Steam and water 
power. Mill also contains two sets Woolen 
Cards with Spinning, etc. 


Property in good condition. Address 


ASHAWAY WOOLEN CoO., 


Ashaway, R. I. 


Harding, Fancourt @ Scull, 
OILS, CHEMICALS and SOAPS 


Tusean Softener, Turkey Red Oil, (all grades) 
Soluble Oils and Olive Dil. 
1095 Germantown Ave., PHILADELPHIA 
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SPECIAL NOTICES 





- Boss Knitter Wanted. 
WANTED: A Foreman for fhe Knitting De- 
partment. Must be efficient on Standard Ma 
chines. State experience and give reference® 
and wages wanted. Apply to CHATTANOOGA 
KNITTING MILLs, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Hosiery Oftice Manager Wanted 


A man thoroughly iamiliar with hosiery business to take 
charge of office of large hosiery mill. Must be a thorough 
bookkeeper. A first class position for right man. Stock or 
interest in one of the largest institutions can be acquired 
by the right party if so desired. Address “N.C. P.” Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 


FOREIGN AGENCY WANTED, 


An important knitting machinery concern desires the 
exclusive agency for a full automatic circular knitting 
machine of the latest system for the production of 
seamless hosie ry. Address D. N. 555, Rudolph Mosse, 


Dresden, Germany. 


WE WANT AGENTS 
Salesmen to sell Warren’s Pulley Cover and other spec- 
ialties in every city inthe U. S. We have made this 
spec ialty 10 years. Customers re-order and say, “ It re- 
duces our belt troubles 75%.” Liberal commission to 
men who can sell things not mere order takers. In 
writing state experience and line now selling, if any 


The Warren Co., Inc., 493 Wells St., Chicago, Ii. 


HOSIERY MILL FOR SALE IN CANADA, 


up-to-date machinery, or will employ a practical manager 


who will invest $5000. Address O. W., care 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 


FOREMEN WANTED 


A foreman in spun silk mill for masurating and 
boil off, 

Also a foreman in circular silk combing 

Also a foreman in silk preparing, must 
tersecting gills and porcupines and spreading. 

Also wanted a man who understands gassing 
cleaning machines. 


Textile 


chemical 


dressing.) 
understand in 


ind silk 
@ Alsoan assistant superintendent who 
inderstands spun silk manufacturing from spreading to the fin- 
ished yarn. 


Address ‘“‘F. E. D.,” care Textile World, Mass. 


WANTED BOSS CARDER 


thoroughly familiar with lappers, pickers, cards and cot- 
ton machine ry, and all kinds of cotton stocks and capa- 
ble to manage help as foreman in cotton mill. No spin- 
ning. State age, full experience, salary expected, etc. 
Address “Excelsior,” care Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


3oston, 


Narrow Fabrics—PositionWanted 


by a man with 18 years experience, as Agent or Superin- 
tendent with a concern manufacturing Narrow Fabrics, 
either elastic or non-elastic webbings. Is thoroughly 
practical and understands the business in all its branches. 
Address ‘* Webbings,” Textile World 
ton, Mass. 


care Record, Bos- 





Tilia 


How often you have looked at the Super- 
intendent or Agent and wished you had 
his authority—and salary. But wishing didn’t 
g et the posi'ion for him, and it will not get a similar 
one for you. There must be something behind 
the desire—something stronger something which 
will not only help you to get the position, but will en 
able you to hold it when obtained. 
Good, sound, practical know ledge is what you need. 
It’s what your“ boss” has—its what you can have by de- 
voting a few of your spare moments each day to the 


study of the 
CYCLOPEDIA OF 


TEXTILE WORK 


The most comprehensive and authoritative reference work 
HOME STUDY instructor yet published that covers every pro- 
cess connected with textile work, from the preparation of the 
raw material to the finishing of the most delizate fabrics. The 
8 000, 7x10 inch pages are crammed with the practical knowled 
of a staff of practical, technical experts. It also contains 2,(K 
illustrations, diagrams, formulas, plates, etc., to sim plify and 
thoroughly explain the text, and is carefully inde xed for ready 
reference 

In addition to being an authoritative reference work adequate 
to meet the demands of the most advanced workman, Textile 
Manufacturer, Overseer, and Selling Agent, the Cyclopedia is 
especially valuable tothe ambitious Spinner, Weaver, Knitter, 
Dyer, Comber, Carder, and Fixer who wishes to advance in a “ 
work, as it is devoted entirely to good, sound, practical textil 
information. 

To acquaint textile workers with the practical character of 
the School's Textile Courses, from which the Cyclopedia was 
compiled, we make this special 


FREE FIVE DAY OFFER 


Sent express prepaid on receipt of Coupon, for five days’ FREE 
examination. uf you wish to keep the books, pay $2.00 within 
fivedaysand $2.00 a month until you have paid the special 
$19.80 price; otherwise notify us to send for them at our expense 


SPECIAL PRICE $19.80--REGULAR PRICE $42.00 


Order promptly and we will include FREE for one year, asa 
monthly supplement of 132 pages, the 


TECHNICAL WORLD [lMAGAZINE 


a live, up-to-date, $1.50 magazine, crowded with special articles 
on technical topics written in popular form. 


CONTENTS. 

Cotton Fibre—Picking— Carding -Combing—Drawi- 5 
and Mule Spinning- —W ool-—Cleansing—Burring—W oclen Card- 
ing--Worsted Cardi -W oole en Spinning--Worsted Drawing, 
Worsted conaing elt---Simple Designs-—-Sateens—Backed and 
Ply Fabric—Velvet Jacquard and Leno Cotton—Coet Finding — 
Woolen and Worsted W arp Dressing—Plain Weaving—Fancy 
Looms- -Jacquards-—General Loom Fixing—Spring Needle Knit- 
ting—-Latch Needle Knitting—Hosiery and Underwear Knitting 
Machines—Textile Chemistry—Textile Coloring—Mordants— 
Natural Dyestuffs—Artificial Dyestuffe—Analysis of Fabrics— 
Textile Caiculations-—--W et Finishing—Dry Finishing—Processes 
for Finishing Standard Fabrics— Machines Used. 


American School of Correspondence 


CHICAGO, U. S.A. 


g-—Ring 


FREE OFFER COUPON 


(Clip and mail today.) 
American School of Correspondence: 
Please send, express prepaid, one set Cyclopedia of Textile Work 
FREE for 5 days’ « xamination, also T. W. for 1 year. I will 
send $2.00 within 5 days and $2.09 a month until I have paid 
$19.90; or will notify you and hold the books subjeet to your 
order. Title not to pass until fully paid. 


Address 
Occupation 


Employer 





Situations Wanted. 


The following advertisements are a portion of those of superintendents and overseers, of whom full 


particulars are on file at this office. 


Manufactu ers who may be in need of such men may address them in care 


of Textile World Record, Boston. or state their requirements directly, and the addresses of suitable men will 


be furnished without charge 


Mr. C. T. Donlevy, a practical mill overseer and superintendent, who has a wide acquaintance with 


mill men, gives special attention to this department. 


friends who may be interested. 


COTTON SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Superintendent or Agent of cotton mill; position 
wanted by a man 43 years of age, married, Ameri- 
can; has worked on all kinds of cotton and wor- 
sted goods, and is familiar with Draper, Cromp- 
ton & Knowles, Lowell, Whitin, Mason, Kilbourn 
ind Lincoln looms; good references. 3669, Textil: 
World Record,, Boston, Mass. 

Supt., Asst. Supt. or overseer of carding; posi- 
tion wanted by a man 39 years of age, married, 
American; is experienced on all kinds of cotton 
colored goods, long or short stock, also on 
bleached stock; is familiar with Colvin, Whitin 
and Crompton looms, and all makes of carding 
and spinning machinery; good references. 3585 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Agent or Superintendent of a cotton mill; posi 
tion wanted by a man, 40 years of age, American 
married; familiar with fancy, colored and plain 
goods of all kinds; familiar with all kinds of cot- 
ton machinery; has been overseer for a number of 
years in first class mill; could take a position at 
short notice; good reference. 3814, Textile World 
tecord, Boston, Mass. 

Manager, Superintendent, buyer or cost account- 
ant in a cotton mill; position wanted by a man 30 
years of age, American, single; has had a prac- 
tical training in the manufacturing of cotton 
goods; good references. 3834, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


Agent or Superintendent of a cotton mill; worked 
on all classes of cotton goods, white and colored, 
plain and fancy; familiar with all makes of cotton 
machinery used in the above goods; prefers New 
England or New York State; 45 years of age, mar- 
ried; good reference. 4603, Textile World Record, 
Boston, Mass. 

Superintendent or assistant superintendent of a 
cotton mill; 44 years of age, married; has worked 
on ginghams, shirtings, fancy dress goods, turkey 
red, damask, cotton warp and fancy yarns for 
woolen mills; 23 years of practical experience and 
is familiar with all kinds of machinery used in the 
manufacture of the above goods; will not go West 
er South; good reference. 4501, Textile World Rec- 
ord, Boston, Mass. 

Superintendent of a Cotton Mill or position as 
overseer of mule and ring spinning, spooling, warp- 
ing and twisting: worked on prints, hosiery, sale 
yarns, sheetings and dress goods; familiar with all 
modern makes of machinery; good reference; 45 
years of age, married. 4694, Textile World Record, 
3oston, Mass. 

Assistant Superintendent in a cotton mill or po- 
sition as overseer of carding or spinning. Worked 
on all kinds of cotton goods, wool mixes, ging- 
hams, tickings, denims, linings, ete. Familiar with 
all makes of cotton machinery. Has had a number 
of years experience in different departments in 
mills, machine shops, engineering, weaving, card- 
ing and spinning. Good reference. Will go any 
place for a good position. 4609, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent of a Cotton Mill. Worked on 
drills, ducks, sateens, lenos, American, Sea Island 
and Egyptian cottons. Familiar with all makes of 
American and English machinery. 40 years of age. 


married. Good reference. 4597, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent of a cotton or worsted mill or 
boss weaver in a large mill; worked on all kinds 
of cotton and worsted dress goods and men’s wear, 
novelties of all kinds; practical loom fixer, de- 
signer, etc.; familiar with Crompton & Knowles 
box looms, dobbies, jacquards, etc.; also Brides- 
burg and Woods looms: 42 years of age, married: 


good reference. 4145, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 





He would be pleased to hear from any of his 


Address Textile World Record, 144 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


WOOLEN SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Superintendent or Manager of woolen mill; posi- 
tion wanted by a man 47 years of age, married, 
Scotch; is experienced on worsteds, fancy cassi- 
meres, homespuns, meltons, thibets, kerseys, over- 
coatings, cheviots and dress goods; is familiar with 
all kinds of woolen machinery; good references 
3619, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 





Superintendent of woolen mill; was in business 
for himself for years; he is now open for a posi- 
tion; age 52, married; first class references from 
commission houses. 3227, Textile World Record, 
3oston, Mass. 


Worsted Superintendent or overseer of combing, 
spinning and twisting; worked on mohair, alpaca, 
all foreign and domestic wools; familiar with all 
kinds of machinery; first class references; age 465, 
married. 2248, Textile World tecord, Boston, 
Mass. 


Superintendent or assistant of a woolen or wor- 
sted yarn mill; worked on fancy and piece dye 
worsteds, men’s wear, thibets and overcoatings; 
has a good knowledge of blending stock, also a 
good knowledge of designing; familiar with all 
makes of woolen and worsted machinery, Ameri- 
ean and foreign; 26 years of age, married; good 
reference. 4595, Textile World Record, Boston, 
Mass. 

Manager, superintendent or designer; age 30 
English, married; experienced in England and in 
this country; mohairs, all classes of worsted suit- 
ings, plain and fancy dress goods. 3184, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Manager, Agent, Supt. or supt. and designer; po- 
sition wanted by a man 57 years of age, English, 
married; has worked on all classes of woolen and 
worsted goods in fancy and piece dyes, from the 
finest to the coarsest goods; familiar with all 
kinds of machinery; has exceptionally good refer- 
ences; could take a position at once. 3705, Textile 
World Record. Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent or Assistant Superintendent of a 
woolen or knitting mill. Has manufactured 
woolen goods, blankets, flannels, shirtings, hosiery 
and yarns. Familiar with Crompton & Knowles 
looms, D. & F. carding and spinning machinery 
and Branson knitters. Will not go to Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont or Canada. 32 years of age, 
married. Good reference. 4686, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


Assistant Superintendent in a woolen mill or an 
office position wanted by a man 31 years of age, 
single. Has had experience on low grade kerseys, 
cheviots, broad cloths, meltons and fancy cassi- 
meres. Would prefer a position in New England 
and would work for reasonable wages if there was 
a chance for advancement. Good reference. 4543, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Agent or Superintendent of a woolen or worsted 
mill. Worked on all classes of worsted and 
woolen goods; can furnish first class reference. 650 
years of age, widower. 4681, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent of Woolen Mill. Worked on 
cassimeres, unions, jeans and woolens; understands 
all machinery and is a first class man on cards 
and jacks; good reference, 50 years of age, mar- 
ried. 4113 Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent or Manager of a woolen mill. 
Worked on cotton carded dress goods, men’s suit- 
ings, worsted men’s wear and worsted dress goods. 
Understands all makes of machinery. Will not go 
West, South or Canada. Good reference. 30 years 


of age, married. 4652, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
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‘DESIGNERS, 


Designer or assistant 
on cotton warp flannel 
cotton warp, and all 
references. 3244, 
Mass. 


superintendent; worked 
coverts, plain and fancy 
wool dress goods; first class 
Textile World Record, Boston, 


Designer on any class of dress goods, waistings, 
mantle cloths, fine shirtings, etc. 3203, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Designer or superintendent; ginghams, crepe, 
jacquards, cycle tires, filter cloth, vesting cloth. 
etc.; good recommendations; middle aged man, En- 
glish, married. 3169, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Designer; worked on all kinds of woolen goods; 
35 years of age, married; good reference. 4664, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Designer in Worsted or woolen mill; worked on 
woolen and worsted goods of all kinds; good ref- 
erence; will go any place for a position; 26 years 
of age, single, German. 4601, Textile World Rec- 
ord, Boston, Mass. 

Designer on Jacquard Work; 36 years of age, 
married; worked on brocades, fancy stripes, silk, 
worsted and cotton goods; could take a position at 
once; will not go West, South or Canada. 4535, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Designer or Assistant Designer; worked on fancy 
worsteds, mohair and aipaca linings; 31 years of 
age, single; good reference. 4644, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 

Designer or Assistant Designer; worked on fine 

worsted goods, all grades; 26 years of age, 
good reference. 4634, Textile World Rec- 
Boston, Mass 


SUPERINTENDENTS AND DESIGNERS. 


Superintendent and Designer; position wanted by 
a man 30 years of age, English; has worked on all 
kinds of fancy cotton goods, and is familiar with 
all kinds of cotton looms; good references. 3682, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Superintendent and Designer, or assistant super- 
intendent; age 34, married; worked on cloths rang- 
ing from all cotton to all wool and worsteds, such 
as cotton worsteds, jeans, army cloths, kerseys 
etc.; excellent references. 3148, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 





Superintendent and Designer, or assistant super- 
intendent or boss weaver in a woolen mill: posi- 
tion wanted by a man 36 years of age, American, 
married; worked on all kinds of woolen and wor 
sted goods, also blankets; understands all kinds 
of machinery; has worked in all departments of a 
mill; good references. 3845, Textile World Rec- 
ord, Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent 


and Designer; position wanted 
by a 


man 38 years of age; married; worked on 
men’s wear fancy worsteds, cotton worsteds, over- 
coatings and dress goods; good references. 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Assistant Superintendent and assistant designer; 
position wanted by a man 27 years of age, 
man; has worked on fancy cassimeres, overcoat- 
ings and dress goods; is familiar with Crompton 
& Knowles looms; good references 3681, Textil 
World Record, Boston, Mass 


Designer, Assistant Superintendent or superin 
tendent in a small woolen or worsted mill; worked 
on medium and high grade men’s wear, woolens 
and worsteds: woolens as low as 60c. per yard and 

orsteds a high as $3.00 per yard; understands 
all makes of machinery; prefers New England: 31 
vears of age, married; good reference 4669, Tex- 
tile World Record, Boston, Mass 

Designer or Superintendent; 31 years of age, 
English; worked on all kinds of woolen and wor 
sted men’s and women’s wear; familiar with the 

gzlish and American looms; good reference. 4556 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Assistant Superintendent or designer in a cotton 
mill; 34 years of age. American, married; worked 
on denims. tickings, linings, dress goods, shirtings, 
cottonades, outings and plaids; familiar with up- 
to-date machinery used in different departments in 
a mill: will not go West or Canada; good reference 
4591, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


once 
3056 


Ger- 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


KNITTERS, 

Overseer of Knitting on underwear and double 
rib knitting machines; worked on all kinds of 
goods made on double rib machines; will not go 
South; 36 years of married, American; good 


reference. 4151, World Record, Boston, 
Mass. 


age, 


Textile 


Overseer or assistant superintendent of hosiery 
knitting; have worked on all grades of work from 
coarse wool to the finest mercerized cotton; fa- 
miliar with Standard, Acme, Mayo, Hemphill, Scott 
& Williams and Brinton makes of machines; 35 
years of age, married; good reference. 4155, Tex- 
tile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Superintendent of Knitting, or overseer of large 
knitting or seaming room; worked on nearly all 
kinds of knit goods: familiar with Crane’s Twist 
Drill, Tompkins. Nye & Tredick, and several kinds 
of sewing machines used in a knitting mill; 40 
years of age, married; good references; has had 25 
years of constant experience in the knitting busi- 
ness. 4178, Textile World Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent of a knitting 
in large mill: worked on 
ribbed goods and men’s flat 
all kinds of sewing 
mills and clothing 


tecord, 


mill, or assistant 
men’s and women’s 
goods; familiar with 
machines used in knitting 
factories; Scott & Williams, 
Wildman, Nye & Tredick, Crane, Esty and Bran- 
son knitting machines; 30 years of age, married; 
will not go to R. I. or N. J.; good reference. 4185, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 
Superintendent or overseer of knitting: 
on everything from silk to plush; 
single thread and plated or wool 
with all makes of both flat and 
44 years of age, married; reference. 4181, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 
Superintendent, boss knitter or fixer; worked on 
all classes of ladies’, misses’, half hose; plain, 
fancy and lace from 84 to 220 needle; cotton, wool, 
lisle, worsted, mercerized, silk and merino; fa- 
miliar with Scott & Williams, Jenks, Standard, 
Mayo, Branson, Hemphill, Boss, Brinton, Hepworth 
& seattie loopers; Murphy, International, Union 
Special, seamers and edgers; National and Lamb 
sewing machines; 30 years of age, single; good ref- 
erence. 4153, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


worked 
specialty is 
work; familiar 
circular machines; 


gzood 


Superintendent or boss 
worked on worsted, wool 
lisle, mercerized and silk goods; familiar with 
Acme, Standard, Victor, Scott & Williams, and sev- 
eral other makes of machinery; also standard rih- 
bers, loopers and sewing ma 5 years of 


hines; 35 
age, marriec; good reference $168, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Latch Needle Knitting; 
wanted by a man 27 years of 
worked on almost all 


knitter in large mill; 
shoddy, plaited, cotton, 


position 
age, single; has 
grades of stitchers of ladies’ 
and gents’ cotton and worsted underwear; familiar 
with Scott & Williams, Wildman, Snyder, Nye «& 
Tredick, Stafford & Holt and Fisher machines; can 
take a position at short notice; good references 
3873, Textile World Record. Beston. Mas 

Overseer of Knitting; position wanted by 
29 years of age, married: worked on fl 
balbriggans, mercerized cotton fancy 
wool merino nets, heavy and weight ribbed 
work; familiar with Campbell & Clu Tompkins 
Bros., Bromley & Crane, latch needle, Scott & Wil- 
liams, Nye & Tredick, Fisher, and Wildman ma- 
chines; good references 3881, Textile World Rec- 
ord, Boston, Mass 


a man 
ece lined, 
worsted, 


Superintendent or boss knitter; worked on men’s 
fine balbriggan, lad ’, men’s and children’s wool 
underwear: familiar with all kinds of knitting ma- 
chinery; 27 years of age, American. 3259. Text 
World Record Mass. 

Overseer of Knitting; 38 years of 
and progressiv« wants position on spring needle 
knitting machines years’ experience on stock- 
inets, eiderdown jerseys, astrachans, fleeces. bath- 
ing suits, athletic underwear ete.: su- 
perior on these lines; good reference: married 
4087, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Knitting; position wanted 
46 years of age: worked on all makes of fiat knit- 
ting machines, Rashel double ribbed machines and 
spring needle; worked on sweaters, jackets, gloves, 
mittens and shawls; good reference. 4570, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass 


Boston 


age; energetic 


garments 


by a man 
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SPINNERS. 


Overseer of Worsted Spinning and 
position wanted by a man, 32 years of age, single, 
English; worked on all kinds of carpet and hosiery 
yarn and has been overseer in leading mills in 
England, Scotland and United States; familiar 
with all kinds of worsted spinning machinery; 
good references. 3808, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Overseer of Woolen Spinning; position wanted 
by married man, 28 years of age; worked on all 
kinds of wool, cotton and shoddy mix goods on J. 
& B. mules; good reference; will not go West, 
South or Canada 4033, Textile World tecord, 
Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Cotton Mule Spinning; 
age married; worked on plain and fancy goods of 
all kinds; familiar with the American and English 
makes of mules; prefers a position in Mass., R. IL. 
or Conn; good reference. 4585, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Woolen Spinning or fixing; 41 years 
of age, married; has worked on all kinds of woolen 
goods; familiar with the D. & F. and J. & B. ma- 
chines; prefers N. E. States; has one sewer and 
one burler in the family; good reference. 4590, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Mule or ring spinning; a married 
man, 45 years of age, English; worked on all kinds 
of cotton goods and all numbers, both coarse and 
fine, also hoviery yarns; familiar with all makes of 
English spinning machinery; will not go South; 
good reference. 4520, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Overseer of Ring Spinning, spooling, warping 
and twisting; position wanted by a married man, 
28 years of age; worked on suitings, checks, plaids, 
tickings, awnings, stripes and denims; familiar 
with Whitin, Mason, Lowell, Fales & Jenks spin- 
ning frames, Draper spoolers and warpers, new 
Whitin spoolers and Fales & Jenks and Whitin 
twisters; will not go to Penn. or Canada; good 
reference. 4563, Textile World Record, Boston 
Mass. 

Overseer of Hing Spinning; worked on white 
goods and yarns from 5s to 70s warp and filling; 
familiar with Whitin, Fales & Jenks, Mason, 
Howard & Bullough and Davis & Furber machines; 
26 years of age, married; good reference. 4628, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Ring Spinning or 
worked on sheetings,. shirtings, 
familiar with the Whitin, 
31 years of age, married; 
reference. 4635, Textile 
Mass. 

Overseer of Mule Spinning, or mule and ring 
spinning in a cotton mill; worked on threads, 
warps, filling, hosiery yarns and counts from 6s to 
180s, Egyptian and American cotton; familiar with 
English and American mules; wants a position in 
the North; good reference; 40 years of age, mar- 
ried. 4624, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Ring Spinning, spooling and warp- 
ing, or second in large mill. Worked on yarns 
from 10s to 70s. Whitin, Fales & Jencks and 
Mason machines. Good reference. 34 years of age, 


married. 4672, Textile World Record, Boston, 
Mass. 


twisting; 


30 years of 


second hand; 
warp and filling: 
Fales & Jenks machines; 
wife is a spooler; good 
World Record, Boston, 


Promotion for 
Textile Workers 


The most practical, surest, and quickest way 
in the world for ambitious textile workers to 
secure promotion is offered by an institution 
through whose assistance thousands of men 
have already advanced to better positions and 


larger salariés. They have done this in their 
own homes, in their spare time, and at an insig- 
nificant cost. We will cheerfully explain, free of 
charge, how we can adapt our plan to YOUR per- 
sonal needs and income if you will write us today, 
stating the position you would like to secure. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, Box 882, Scranton, Pa. 


WEAVERS. 


Overseer of Woolen Weaving; American, 37 years 
of age;~accustomed to fancy worsteds and wool- 
ens, dress goods, etc.; held last position six years; 
prefers the East. 3397, Textile World Record, 
Boston, Mass. 

Woolen Boss Weaver; worked on worsteds, 
woolens of all kinds, also dress goods; American, 
38 years of age married. 3231, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Weaving or designer; lawns, sheet- 
ings, twills, sateens, quilts, bedford cords, lappets; 
a young man, unmarried; good experience and 
first class recommendation. 3068, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Cotton Weaving; position wanted by 
a man 39 years of age, American, married; worked 
on all kinds of cotton goods, plain and fancy, on 
English, Colvin, Mason, Whitin and Draper looms 
could take a position at two weeks’ notice; first 
class recommendations. 3735, Textile World Rec- 
ord, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Weaving; worked on 
twills, sateens and fancies; 
$18 per week. 
Mass. 

Overseer of Weaving; position wanted by a man, 
American, 45 years of age and married; has 
worked on dress goods, cloakings, flannels, mel- 
tons and unions; is familiar with Crompton & 
Knowles and Stafford looms; good references. 
3494, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Cotton Weaving; position wanted by 
aman, 27 years of age, American, married, with 
experience on prints, cambrics, sateens, drills, 
corded goods, etc.; worked on Draper, Whitin, 
Lowell, Mason and Colvin looms; prefers a posi- 


tion in the East. 3430, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass 


Overseer of Weaving or assistant superintend- 
ent; position wanted by a man 48 years of age 
married; has worked on all kinds of fancy woolen 
and worsted goods, wool and cotton and wool and 
shoddy mixes, and fancy cotton dress goods; can 
also design; is familiar with Crompton & Knowles 
looms, Gilbert looms and dobby heads, and Whitin 
plain and fancy looms; has good references. 3501, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Weaving; Englishman, 33 years of 
age, married; worked on fine lawns, sheetings, 
sateens and fancies, coarse drills, twills, bicycle 
cloth, automobile cloth for tires; familiar with 
Whitin, Crompton, Knowles, Mason, Kilburn & Lin- 
coln and Lowell machines. 3073, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Weaving; position wanted by a man 
28 years of age, single and Scotch; has worked on 
wool and worsted and union goods, blankets, shirt- 
ings, rugs, ete.; is familiar with Crompton & 
Knowles, also English looms and dobbies; has 
good references. 3507, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Overseer of Weaving, drawing in and twisting; 
position wanted by a man 44 years of age, mar- 
ried, English; has worked on plain twills, sateens, 
fancy lenos, Jacquard, lappetts, also plush goods; 
is familiar with Mason, Draper, Whitin and Cromp- 
ton & Knowles looms; good references. 3590, Tex- 
tile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Woolen Weaving, second hand or 
loom fixer; worked on worsteds, cassimeres, ladies’ 
dress goods, blankets and cheviots; familiar with 
the Crompton & Knowles looms; has two workers 
in the family; could take a position at once and 
will go any place; 46 years of age, married; good 
—. 4620. Textile World Record, Boston 
Mass. 

Overseer of Woolen Weaving; worked on fancy 
and cotton worsteds, dress goods and woolens of 
all kinds; familiar with C. & K. looms; 32 years of 
age, married; good reference. 4637, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Weaving Or second hand in a woolen 
mill; married man, 34 years of age, American 
worked on broadcloths, sackings, covert cloths 
suitings, kerseys, beavers, rain cloths and bed 
blankets; familiar with Crompton & Knowles and 
Davis & Furber looms; prefers a position in New 
England: good reference. 4554, Textile World Rec- 
ord, Boston, Mass. 


sheetings, 
wants not less than 
3157, Textile World Record, Boston, 
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CARDERS. 

Overseer of Woolen Carding; position wanted by 
a man 47 years of age, American, married; has 
handled all kinds of stock, cotton, wool and shoddy 
mixes on yarns from 1 to 6 run; has been employed 
for a number of years in leading mills; first class 
reference. 3815, Textile World Record, Boston, 
Mass 

Overseer of Woolen or worsted carding; would 
accept a position as superintendent of a felt mill; 
understands the business in every detail; worked 
on all kinds of stock and all makes of cards; first 
class reference; will go any place for a good posi- 
tion; 45 years of age, American, married. 3470, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Carding or spinning in a cotton yarn 
mill; worked on combed, Egyptian, Sea Island, 
peeler, Gcorgia and American cotton; all makes of 
carding and combing machinery; will not go 
South or Canada; good reference; 32 years of age, 
single. 4132, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Woolen or worsted carding; worked 
on all grades of stock; wool, shoddy and cotton 
mixes; familiar with all makes of carding machin- 
ery; will not go West, South, Canada or Pennsyl- 
vania; good reference; 36 years of age, married. 
4124, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Carding or spinning or both; worked 
on all wool, cotton shoddy and mixes for weaving 
or knitting; 1 run to 8 run; also hose run for 
shoddy card rooms; familiar with D. & F., J. & 
B., Ray and Smith cards; Barker or D. & F. rubs, 
English mules; 36 years of age, married; good ref- 
erence. 4136, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Carding; worked on all kinds of 
wool, cotton and shoddy; familiar with all kinds of 
wnachinery, D. & F., Cleveland, Lombard, Smith & 
Furbush and Gaintor; will not go to Maine, Can- 
ada, West or South; 42 years of age, married; good 
= ference. 4138, Textile World Record, Boston, 
Mass. 

Overseer of Woolen Carding; 
married, American; worked on all kinds of woolen, 
cotton and shoddy mixed goods; exceptionally 
g00d man on low stock; good reference; has had 
2: experience in the card room. 46530, 


48 years of age, 


22 years of 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Woolen Carding; worked on all kinds 
of goods made from wool, shoddy and cotton 
mixes; familiar with all makes of cards and Bou- 
lette condensers; prefers a position in the New 
England or New York States; good reference; 50 
years of age, married. 4638, Textile World Rec- 
ord, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Woolen Carding or carding and spin- 
ning; worked on all kinds of woolen, cotton and 
shoddy mixes; familiar with all makes of carding 
machinery, D. & F., J. & B.,. and Bancroft mules; 
could take a position at once; good reference. 4608, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Woolen Carding and _ spinning; 
worked on fancy cassimeres, tweeds, all grades of 
woolen goods, made from wool, cotton and shoddy 
mixes; familiar with Davis & Furber mules and all 
makes of cards; would accept a position anywhere 
where there is a healthy climate; 45 years of age, 
married; good reference. 4615, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Woolen Carding; worked on all 
kinds of woolen goods also cotton ,wool and 
shoddy mixes; familiar with all makes of carding 
machinery; will go any place for a good position; 
good reference; 35 years of age, married. 4606, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Cotton Carding. Worked on sheet- 
ings and hosiery yarns. Familiar with all makes 
of carding machinery. 30 years of age, married. 
Good reference. 4682, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Overseer of Woolen Carding. 
kinds of woolen goods, made from wool, cotton 
and shoddy mixes. Familiar with all makes of 
woolen carding machinery. Good reference. 46 
years of age, single. 4685, Textile World Record, 
Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Woolen Carding. 36 years of age, 
American, married. Worked on all kinds of woolen 
shoddy and cotton mixed goods. Familiar with the 
different American makes of carding machinery. 
Will not go to Penn., West, South or Canada. Good 


reference. 4577, Textile World Record, Boston, 
Mass. 


Worked on all 








SITUATIONS WANTED 





FINISHERS - 


Overseer of Finishing and napping of 
goods; position wanted by a man 
Canadian, married; has 


cotton 
33 years of age, 
worked on oxfords, ging- 
hams, chambrays, dress goods, flannellettes, blan- 
kets, domets, etc.; is familiar with all kinds of 
American, German and English finishing machin- 
ery, tenter frames, calenders, stretchers, presses 
and nappers; good reference. 3772, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Cotton Finishing and napping; posi- 
tion wanted by a man 34 years of age, Irish, 
single; has worked on domets, sheetings, all 
weights and widths, flannels, 


v blankets, double 
felts, duckings, drillings and shirtings; familiar 
with all kinds of 


finishing machines used in the 
finishing of these goods; good reference. 3773, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Finishing in woolen mill; position 
wanted by a man 41 years of age, married, Ameri- 
can; finished cassimeres, fancy and cotton wor- 
steds, beavers, meltons, dress goods; first class ref- 
erence; can take position at once. 3706, Textil« 
World Record, Goston, Mass. 

Overseer of Cotton Finishing or superintendent 
of bleach and dye works; position wanted by a 
man 42 years of age, American, married; has 
worked on lawns, lenos, shirtings, sateens, flan- 
nels, in fact all kinds of cotton goods except back 
filled goods; familiar with American and English 
machinery; good references. 3852, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Finishing; age 30, American, unmar- 
ried, with six years’ experience as overseer, wants 
position in New England; had experience on sati- 
nets, unions, and all goods where cotton warp is 
used, also on nearly all machinery used in making 
these goods. 3335, Textile World Record, Boston, 
Mass. 

Superintendent of Finishing Works or overseer; 
position wanted by a man who has a wide experi- 
ence on cotton goods of all kinds, fast blacks and 
sateens; 49 years of age, married, with good refer- 
ence from past employer; will go any place for a 
good position: American. 3461, Textile World Rec- 
ord, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Finishing; position wanted by a 
man 40 years of age, married and American; has 
worked on all kinds of wool and worsted and cot- 
ton mix goods and cotton worsteds; is familiar 
with all kinds of machinery used in wet and dry 
finishing; good references. Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 
Overseer Finishing, or stock dyeing and finish- 
ing; worked on Union cassimeres, satinets, all 
wool cassimeres, cheviots, dress goods, meltons and 
kerseys; 39 years of age, single, Scotch; with first 
class reference from past employers. 3449, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Finishing; position wanted by a 
man 34 years of age, English, married; worked on 
beavers, meltons, friezes, cassimeres, satinettes 
chinchillas, cotton fancy and piece dyed worsteds; 
first class recommendatign 3729, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Woolen Finishing; position wanted 
by married man 30 years of age; worked on chevi- 
ots, dress goods, all grades of worsteds, overcoat- 
ings, suitings. 4048, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Superintendent of Bleaching and finishing cotton 
goods: worked on all kinds of cheese cloth, but- 
ter cloth, sheetings, quilts, cambrics, long cloth, 
ducks and drills; age 31, English, married. 3213, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 

Overseer of Finishing in a small woolen or sec- 
ond hand in a large mill; worked on face finished 
gzoods, beavers, kerseys, cassimeres and worsteds; 
good experience on gigging; understands all ma- 
chines; good reference; 30 years of age, single. 
4676, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Finishing; married man, 32 years of 
age; worked on all classes of woolen goods, ker- 
seys, broadcloths, meltons, cassimeres, cheviots 
thibets, etc.; familiar with the wet and dry en 
and all kinds of machinery; good reference. 4533 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 

Overseer of Finishing or second hand in a 
woolen mill; 29 years of age, married, English; 
worked on woolen and cotton warp broadcloths 
and thibets;: good reference. 4544, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


oroe 
000906, 





TEXTILE WORLD RECORD Oct. 1908 


DYERS. DYERS. 


Overseer ot Dyeing; 34 years s of age, single; has Overseer of Dyein osition wanted by a man 
worked on serges, wool and worsted, thibets, 7 s3 FP r 


c 43 years of age, married, Scotch; worked on cot- 
cheviots, kerseys, cotton and wool raw stock, and | ton; wool and worsted dress goods, knitting yarns; 
cotton and worsted yarns; is familiar with all good reference from mills in Scotland where he 
makes of dyeing machinery; good reference; will | has been employed as manager of dye and finish- 
not go West, South or Canada. 4519, Textile World ing works. 3456, Textile World Record, Boston 
Record, Boston, Mass. Mass. F : 
Overseer of Dyeing and starching cotton piece Boss Dyer; worked on cotton and wool and mixed 
goods; position wanted by a man who has had a | stock, yarns and piece goods, hosiery, slubbing and 
wide experience on all kinds of cotton piece goods; raw stock; also scouring of wool; first class rec- 
is familiar with jig, two and three box machines, ommendations: 28 vears of age "single English. 
also one box padding machine; 45 years of age, | 3227, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 
eric . ference e 
oe, Gee —— .  STGh, ‘Fentile ‘Wers Overseer of Dyeing in a woolen mill, or dyeing 
_ ‘Overseer of Dyeing: married, 29 years of age; | and finishing in a felt mill: position wanted by a 
las worked on raw stock, piece dyes, cotton, wool, : - : K . ; 
worsted yarns and understands carvonising in the on ee — Siuae Gauk dee araneee 
yiece or rags; zood reference; cou take a posi- | ?* . . . . Ba Cay s ce 
ass. a 7 , ae pe Ce ’ 
Overseer of Dyeing. Worked on resist colors, | World Record, Boston, Mass. 
develop shades in cotton worsted, wool; stock dye- Boss Dyer, scourer and bleacher in a knitting 
ing and yarns. Good reference. 40 years of age, mill; worked on all grades of knitted underwear; 
married. 4679, Textile World Record, Boston, first class references; will not go West or to Can- 
Mass. ada; 41 years old, married. 3004, Textile World 
Overseer of Dyeing. Worked on raw stock, Record, Boston, Mass. 
slubbing, yarns and piece dyes. Will not go West, Overseer of Dyeing; position wanted by a man 
South or Canada. 38 years of age, married, 51 years of age, married, with A-1 references; 


Bagtich. 4687, Textile World Record, Boston. | worked on stock for traction and army goods. 
ass. 


: wood and bisulphate vats, natural and synthetical] 
Overseer of Dyeing. Worked on dress goods, indigo, also stock for cassimeres, blankets, robes. 
fancy cassimeres, cross dyes, hosiery, flannel, wool, shawls, cotton, wool, shoddy mixes, cotton warps, 
cotton and shoddy, raw stock; prefers New Eng- mercerized effects. 3692, Textile World Record 
land, 45 years of age, married, good reference. Boston, Mass. 
37 7 “— - 2 
4691 Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. Overseer of Silk Dyeing. Worked on all kinds of 
Overseer of Dyeing. Worked on worsted, wool. 


; 7 I silk yarn and piece dyeing. Would accept a posi- 
slubbing, piece dyes and some union stock. Good tion in two weeks’ notice. 35 years of age, mar- 


reference. 33 years of age, married. 4663, Textile ried. Good reference. 4616, Textile World Record, 
World Record, Boston, Mass. Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Dyeing. Worked on wool, cotton Overseer of DyeiImg. A man 46 years of age, 
and shoddy, mixes, raw stock, piece dyes, yarns, married. Worked on knit underwear, woolens, 
earbonizing and scouring. Good reference. 35 yarns, etc. Familiar with all kinds of machinery. 


years of age. married. 4658, Textile World Rec- Good reference. 4511, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ord, Boston, Mass. | ton, Mass. 





MAOHINES 
sold on 
2 MONTHS’ TRIAL 


YOU 
TAKE 
NO 
RISK 


Raw Woot anv COTTGN MACHINE. SKEIN AND SLUBBING MACHINE, 


THE KLAUDER-WELDON DYEING MACHINE COMPANY 


P. O. Box K, AMSTERDAM, N. Y¥. 
Machines for Dyeing Bl par hing and Scour ing Woolen, Worsted, Cotton and Silk Skeins — Slubbing — Raw Cotton and Wool, 


Waste, Rags, Shoddy, Hosiery, Underwear, Hats, Caps, Knit Cloth, Tapes, etc. 


Special Machines for Sulphur Colors 


WILL EARN THEIR COST IN 
LABOR ALONE 


IN FROM 
6 TO 12 MONTHS 


ACCORDING TO CAPACITY 


if J J <EIN M: NE, 
SuLpHuR Hostery MACHINE. SuLPHuR SKEIN MACHINE 

















- ‘MISCELLANEOUS. 


Color 


Mixer or Dyer; 53 years of age; has 
worked on carpet yarns mostly, also plushes, fur 
hats, ete.; first class recommendations from lead- 
ing mills where last employed; could take a posi- 
tion at short notice 4531. Textile World Recoréd, 





Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Cotton or woolen dressing; 47 years 
of age, married, American; worked on all classes 
of woolen and cotton goods, both plain and fancy; 


familiar with all makes of machines used 
ing departments in either a cotton or 
zood reference. 4509, Textile 
ton, Mass. 

Master Mechanic, 
salesman; position wanted by a man 45 
married; has worked on all classes 
gines, boilers and electricity; first clas 
could take ae position at short notice; 
ence 4540, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Sewing Machine Fixer or machinist; position 
wanted by a married man, 31 years of age; is fa- 
miliar with all makes of Union Special, National. 
button-hole and Singer sewing machines; would 
prefer a position in New York State; good refer- 
ence. 4551, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 

Master Mechanic or Assistant. Worked on all 
kinds of cotton mill machinery and repairs; good 
reference, 28 years of age, married. 4118 Textile 


in dress 
woolen mill; 
World Record, Bos- 





chief engineer or traveling 
years of 
of en- 
draftsman; 
good refer- 


age, 





World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Bleaching, or assistant superintend- 
ent in a bleach and dye works. Worked on all 
kinds of goods, cotton, wool and silk underwear, 
familiar with all makes of machines, 36 years of 
age, single. Good reference. 4690 Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer or Superintendent of Worsted Combing. 
Worked on all kinds of wools, long and short, on 
all makes of American, English and French combs; 
good reference from leading firms where employed, 


37 years, married. 4101 Textile World Record, 
Boston, Mass. 


Fixer on Ribbed Hosiery. 
Wildman, Crane, 
good reference, 
World Record, 


Understands Brinton, 
Pepper, Acme and Mayo machines, 
23 years of age. 4112 Textile 
Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Worsted Combing or carding and 
combing. Worked on 1/4, 3/8 and 1/2 blood, fine 
Australian, mohair, camel hair and English luster 
wool; Taylor & Wordsworth & Co., Hoyle & Pres- 
ton, Crompton & Knowles’ combs and all kinds of 
gill boxes; $8 years of age, married, good refer- 
ence. 4115 Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Master Mechanic or Chief Engineer in cotton or 
woolen mill. Understands all kinds of machinery, 


has had extensive practical experience on work 
that comes under a master mechanic, good man- 
ager of help, good reference, married, 43 years. 
4107 Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Cloth Examiner in Commission House. Experi- 
enced on all classes of worsted and woolen 
goods, first class reference, 32 years of age, 
strictly temperate. 4104 Textile World Record, 


30ston, Mass. 


Comber Man. Position wanted by a man 24 years 


of age; single; has worked on the Hetherington, 
Whitin, Nasmith, Dobson & Barlow combers. 


Wants a position in Massachusetts or Rhode Island 
only. 4085, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Sewing Machine Fixer. Position wanted by a 
man, 25 years of age, single. Familiar with 
Wheeler & Wilson, single and double needle, button 
and buttonhole machines, also Wilcox & Gibbs and 
Union Special. Will not go West, South or Canada. 
Good reference. 4573, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Overseer of Beaming, quilling or warp gassing. 
Position wanted by a man 44 years of age, mar- 
ried. English. Familiar with fancy cotton and silk 
beaming. Understands all makes of machinery 
used in the department. Good reference. 4560, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Slashing, spooling, warping, drawing 
and long chain beaming. 42 years of age. widower. 
Worked on white and colored. Work from 8s to 
100s cotton. Familiar with all kinds of machines. 
Will go any place for a good posi- 
4572, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Good reference 
tion. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
Overseer Worsted Combing; position wanted na 


a man 38 years of age, married; has worked on 
all classes of wools; is familiar with the Cromp- 
ton & Knowles “Nobles Combs,” Taylor & Words- 
worth and all kinds of gill boxes; good references. 
3903, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Master Mechanic; position wanted by a man 44 
years of age: has had experience as master me- 
chanic in cotton and knitting and all textile mills: 
will not go West or Canada; could take a position 
at short notice. 3782, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Overseer Boarding and finishing hosiery; all 
kinds of men’s, women’s and children’s hosiery, ex- 
cept silk; age 41, American, married: 1 
references. $035, Textile World 
Mass. 


can furnish 
Record, Boston, 


po 


Overseer of Seaming; | 


years of age, married: has 
cotton hose and all grades of 
is familiar with Willcox & Gibb 
bell & Clute stitching, welting 
chines: good references. 3683, 
ord, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Tenter Frames in 
tion wanted by a man 44 years 
Scotch; has worked on sateens 
ings and shirtings; is familiar 
Stewart and Granger tentering 
erences. 3651, Textile World Re¢ 


of Beetling Department; position 
man 43 years of age, married, Irish; 
years’ experience on cotton goods in 

12 years’ experience on linen goods 
in freland; has worked on cotton goods of all 
counts from 67 by 72 to 96 by 32, handled all 
kinds of beetling machines; will go South or 
Canada; good reference 3807, World Rec- 
ord, s;0ston, Mass. 

Second Hand in 
by a man 21 years 
all kinds of goods 
miliar with the following 
chines: Nye & Tredick, McMichael 
Scott & Williams, H. Brinton & Co., Stafford & 
Holt; could take a position at two weeks’ notice; 
good references 3975, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Overseer of Combing; position wanted by a man 


ition wanted by a man 
worked on ladies’ 
cotton underwear 
Hepworth, Camp- 
looping, etc., ma- 


Textile World Rec- 


cotton mill; posi- 
of age, married, 
lawns, mull skirt- 
with Butterworth, 
frames; good ref- 
cord, Boston, Mass 
Overseer 
wasted by a 
has had ten 
this country, 


also 
not 
Textile 


Knitting Mill; 
ot ize, 


on latch 


position 
American; 
needle 

makes of 


wanted 
worked on 
machines; fa- 
knitting ma- 
& Wildman, 


97 


27 years of age, married, English; has worked on 
men’s wear and fancy dress goods: is familiar 
with Noble combs of all makes, Crompton, Taylor, 


Wadsworth, Smith 
3617, Textile World 

Competent Cost 
a young man 


and Prince; 


good references. 
Record, 


Boston, Mass. 


position wanted by 
with firm of business econ- 


Accountant; 
at present 














omists: desires an executive connection with large 
manufacturing concern who are in need of a thor- 
oughly wide awake man with executive ability and 
wide experience in textile and other lines and one 
who will guarantee to lower the cost of produc- 
tion in a large measure; good reference. 4558, 
Textile Worid Kecord, Boston, Mass 

Second Hand in woolen card room; married man, 
52 years or age: worked on all kinds of stock, cot- 
ton, wool and shoddy mixes; good reference from 
leading miils; could take a position at once. 4532, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 

Overseer of Beaming. slashing, spooling, long 
chain quilling and warping; worked on fancy shirt- 
ings, silk and cotton coat linings, ginghams, awn- 
ings, tickings and denims; familiar with the 
Lowell, Phillip, Howard & Bullough, Draper and 
Entwistle machines; two workers in the family; 
40 years of age, married; good reference. 4617, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Master Mechanic or chief engineer; married man 
40 years of ag inderstands all makes of machin- 
ery used in a cotton or rolling mill; understands 
electricity, steam engines and would go any place 
for a good position: good reference. 4506, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass 

Master Mechanic for cotton or woolen mill; fa- 
miliar with steam and electric power and 
chinery connected with either of the above 
reference: 31 vears of age. married. 4633 





World Record, Boston, Mass 
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YARNS 


Cleaner, whiter and more lofty yarns 


Yarns that take the dye evenly and show 
no streaks; yarns with brighter and more 
lasting colors; yarns that look better and 
sell better. 


Such are the results when 


enuine except wit 


aut Sani this Trade Mark WYANDOTTE TEXTILE 
er nandotte”? 
Wpandotics SODA 


Que Crademark Card 


is used in the scouring pro- 
cesses. Why not order a lot 
of this article from your supply 


| comtenie house, and write us for addi- 
; Che J. B. Ford Companp, ; e e 
| cena ose tional information ? 


In Every Package. 


The J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 


Sole Manufacturers 


THIS SODA HAS BEEN AWARDED THE HIGHEST PRIZE 
WHEREVER EXHIBITED. 





THE WOOL MARKET 





—1298. 


JUNE | JULY 














55 Rie Med. 
Clean [Basis 
50 Cian Bast 


48 -——— ++ 
| 
4c 
5 |Ohij pe 


| | | 
30 —+> — 


25 4 - 


n sheet il Se Se I thie 
SL ad | odd | 











CHART SHOWING RANGES 


The Wool Market. 


As was expected the wool market is dull during 
the presidential campaign. The 
very 


mills 
kind. 


the average 


are buying 
Their re- 


owing to the 


little raw material of any 


quirements are below 


goods market, while prices af- 
ford no encouragement for speculation. As 1908 
approaches the the trade realize more clearly 
that it is facing 


depression in the 


end, 
than ever 2 period of great uncer- 


nty as a result of tariff revision. In the past 


ol has 


ances 


always been the center of such disturb- 
and the coming revision promises to be no 
exception to the rule. This leads dealers 

manufacturers to act with great caution, the rule 
being to let the owners of wool carry the 
of interest, 


burden 
storage and risk of a further decline, 


until political and business settled. 


where mills have 


conditions are 


Inquiries are confined to cases 


run skort of special yrs and have been forced 
small lots to piece out. As a rule 
facturers have stocks on 
means that improved business in the 
kets will 
terial. 


to buy manu 


This 


mar 


very smal hand. 


goods 


have an immediate 


effect on raw ma 
> 


Rhode Island, Woonsocket. 
out of the decision of the 
Montrose Woolen Co. to institute the two-loom 
system have been amicably settled at a conference 
between a committee of the weavers and Jacob H. 
Hary, president and superintendent of the plant. 
The mill in full operation. 


Difficulties rising 
management of the 


Vermont, Bennington. 
manufacturing concerns is gradually improving 
Holden Leonard & Co. have received large or- 
ders for dress goods that will keep the works 
running full for several months. The full force of 
help is being put to work. H. E. Bradford & Co, 
manufacturers of men’s ribbed and flat woolen and 
merino underwear, are running evenings in the 
carding, spinning and knitting departments 


3usiness ol the textile 


THE PRICE OF WOOL TO DATE. 


New Jersey, Passaic. A tract of 110 acres known 
as Cadmus Farm has been purchased by German 
interests for the alleged purpose of establishing 
worsted spinning plant on the Passaic River about 
two miles north of the New Jersey Spinning Co.’s 
plant at Garfield, N. J. Forstmann-Huffmann Co 
and Arnold & Co. of Germany are among the 
names mentioned as interested. 60,000 spindles are 
mentioned as the proposed equipment. 

New York, Auburn. The Auburn 
has announced that the mills will be 
now on, on the full time schedule. 
ders have been received to 

t. Fora long time, the 
days 2 week 


Woolen C 
operated from 
Sufficient 
this ann¢ 
been run 


Wafrant 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Benj 
vue Worsted Mills on Wister St., 
which have been out of commission for the 
several months are still shut 
known when they will be sta 
plant contains 200 looms, 
men’s wear, which they dye and 
direct 2nd through agents. 

Rhode Island, Greenville. The Hygi 
Co. has been inc yrporated at the office of the Sec- 
retary of State with capital stock of $50,000. The 
ier are Thomas C. Asplund, Henry C 
Kabcock and Edwin A. Smith. The concern is au- 
thorized to manufacture and deal in cotton yarns 
and fabrics of all kinds. It is stated a plant will be 
started in Provic Edwin A. Smith and 
Thomas ©. Asplund are proprietors of the Hygie 
nic Fiber Co. of this place. 

North Bill 


Greer’s Belle 


Germantown 


down and 

again 
operated on 
finish and sell 


rted up 


l 
} 


which are 


lence. 


Massachusetts, llerica. Both the 
ner Mfg. Co. and the Talbot Mills are 
brisk business. rhe 


spinning 
Talbot Mills has been running 
up with other Jlepartments 
Michigan, Detroit. The Thistle Dye Works Co 
owned by Ira McDougall and operated under the 
management of Alex Mc Douga ll is dyeing cotton 
wool and worsted yarns. They report a very good 
business. 
*Rhode Island, Enfield 
eddition to the E 
correct, as no 
mediate 


Faulk- 
doing 

department of the 
overtime to keey 
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At 2/5 the cost for in- 


stallation as compared 
with leather belting 


Plymouth Wanita Rope Drives 


are far more effective 
safer and cost much 


less for maintenance 


Plymouth Rope Drives by their absence of slip, steadiness, 
freedom from electrical disturbances, great durability and 
low cost make the ideal drive for textile mills. 

If you are about to build or remodel your mill you may be 
confronted with the problem of carrying your power to a 
distance or in a direction out of line with the driving shaft. 
In such cases the advantage of the rope drive will be mani- 
fest. Distance and direction make no difference to the 
efficiency of this system. 

Put your transmission problems up to us. Our long ex- 
perience in manufacturing, installing and using rope drives 
is at your service. Let us tell how much they will save 
in your mill. 


Send for our booklet on ‘‘Rope Driving.”’ 


Plymouth Cordage Co. 


North Plymouth, Mass. 
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The short, heavy, horizontal lines indicate the size of the cotton crops in millions of bales 
CHART SHOWING RANGE IN THE PRICE OF COTTON TO DATE. 


The Cotton Market. 1906. Sept 


1905. Set 


1,246,900 
[rade in spot cotton and futures has been quiet. nar = : a Bert ee re oe 
The usual stock of conflicting reports regarding 
weather have been forthcoming, but with less 
the usual effect on prices. One of the lead 
causes for this situation is the cloud under 
speculation itself rests. The recent exhibi- 
tion of speculative frenzy on the exchange 
spasmodic and finds no response among 
speculative contingent. The New York Exchange rth Adams. Avnprov: 
1 of the Arnold 
cotton trade and the abuses have become so pro reported some time a has been 


has become so far removed from the legitimate 


nounced that its members have taken fright as to rs repr Se ase ee 


the consequences. To protect themselves they 


are making an investigation of their own methods f $2.200,- 


‘ork for 
ith this 

. : . y, gether with the ca in the hands 
until the danger to the Exchange has passed 7 : za ati 
t 


of the receivers, the creditors will be paid 50 per 
This accounts in large part for the dullness of . a oad 


and have passed the word along that business on 


\ 
the exchange must be kept within decent bounds 2 Period NOL to exteew tree JCal N 
h 


g 50 per 


cent. being paid in the bor of the two new com 
mate trade we find a marked decrease in the con- panies be formed, as giv in our report of 


speculation. Turning to the situation in the legiti- 


sumption of cottor a ne r 7 inder August 8. The Arnold Prin ‘ork -o. and the 

conditions favorable to a large viel Nisa thoes rnold Cott ills, the tw *~w companies 

. which wi 

ment into " 

concern, will 

es imated the dire ctorate 
1908, Se a ea at teledeh othe Aas 3 ales. several interest 


1907, Sept. peas ( bales. ‘ompanies. 


WEIMAR BROS. cotton mercerized Tapes 


SPOOL TAPES, BINDINGS AND NARROW FABRICS FOR UNDERWEAR AND OTHER TRADES. 
Phone Connections. Works, 2046-48 Amber Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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BOOMER & BOSCHERT " 


BOLING PRESSES TTT 


— 
ARE THE STANDARD | se 
a or a | Fa| 
ny Size... ny Power : ae 
aad 
Boomer & Boschert Press Co. 


oe 338 West Water S., SYRACUSE, N. Y. ’ 
ENUCELE JOINT. Southern Agent, A. H. WASHBURN, Charlotte, N. C. HYDRAULIC, 


STANDARD 75-1 


HIGH GRADE LOCK STITCH SEWING MACHINE. 


We offer this product of extraodinary in- 
ventive genius and superior mechanical skill 
with the greatest confidence inits capacity to 
produce, economically and satisfactorily, a 
greater range of perfect work than is possi- 
ble on any similar machine. 

The 75-1 Standard makes it unnecessary 
to have two lines of lock stitch machines for ; PEL Date 
different weights of materials, as the same f 
machine is just as suitable for use on the 
heaviest tailoring or overall work as on me 
dium weight materials or thin goods, such as 
muslin and chiffon. The stitch closes and is 
completed with the point of the needle ¥4 inch 
above the needle plate. 

rhe greater range of work adds an appreciable 
value to the 75-1 Standard, making it an especially 
desirable machine for general use and a step in ad- 
vance of any similar machine heretofore produced. 

Years have been spent by men, recognized as 
the best experts in the sewing machine world, fora 
quarter of a century, in studying, testing and per- 
fecting each and every part to meet the most ex- 
acting requirements in practical use and to accu- 
rately assemble them into a perfect operating whole. 
The fruit of this long experience and study is a lock 
stitch machine of unusual meritand greater general 
usefulness ; nothing whatever experimental,all parts 
have proven to be dependable and suitable by years 
of constant use and efficient service. 


rhe upper and lower shafts are connected bya STANDARD 1%5-1. 2,800 Perfect Stitches Per Minute. 
flexible gear connection made of indurated fibre 


links. Itis a great improvement on all leather and twine belts now in use. It eliminates any possibility of the machine getting out of 
time and affords a perfect, durable, quiet connection. The 75-1 Standard is simple, easily mastered by machinists and operators and can- 
not easily get out of order. The handling of goods is regular and no instructions are needed to make proper adjustments and to use the 
machine successfully. We will be pleased to send a sample machine to any responsible manufacturer on approval, to be paid for in thirty 


lays, or returned at our expense at end of thirty days, if not entirely satisfactory ; fits almost any power table opening. A free trial will 
quickly demonstrate its greater usefulness. Write us today for full particulars. 


THE STANDARD SE WINC MACHINE CO., 6423B Cedar Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Manufacturers of Reliable Plain Stitchers, Button Hole, Button Sewer, Zigzag, Overseaming Machines, Power Table Equipment, Ete. 


A Rigid Examination Reveals No Defects in the 


CROSBY SPRING-SAVE GLOBE AND ANGLE VALVE. 


NO BETTER VALVE CAN BE MADE. 


All Working Parts Renewable Without Removal from Piping. ALL 
PARTS INTERCHANGEABLE. THEY havea full opening through them. 
WHEN COMPLETED ARE TESTED under more than 400 lbs. pressure. We 
guarantee them NOT TO LEAK AT HIGH PRESSURES. MADE IN 
BRASS AND IRON in the various styles furnished to the trade. Try 
One or More Vaives and BE CONVINCED. 


CROSBY STEAM CACE AND VALVE Co. 


Stores: BOSTON, NEW YORK, Office and 


CHICAGO, LONDON. Works: BOSTON, MASS. 





Yarn Department. 
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GRAPHIC CHART SHOWING RANGE IN THE PRICE OF COTTON YARN TO DATE. 


The Cotton Yarn Market. 20s 
24S 


7 1 . ‘ a . 26s 
There has been considerable activity in the yarn 


‘ 30S 
market during the past few weeks, and while the : 


30s 
40S 
any advance in the prices of yarn, it has created 45s 
. : . . r 50s 
a considerable better feeling in the trade. We -: 


demand for yarn has not been sufficient to cause 


have heard of some spinners that have resumed ¢&. 
full time, and have orders to take their production + ; / on 

7 : : Eastern Two-Ply Warps, Cardec 
for at least a few weeks ahead. Manufacturers L . 

30s 

36s 

‘40S 

‘458 

/50s 


‘60s 


as 
a general thing are getting scme orders, for 
prompt delivery. There seems to be no question 


NN 


that stocks of all kinds are low in the hands of 


jobbers on hosiery and underwear and other lines. 


wb WN NN 


We however do not expect to see any decided 
change in the market until after election. 
Prices today are about as follows: le Skeins Combed. 


Eastern Cops 


The Philadelphia Market. 


. 
_ 
ww 


N tN 
wwh) bd 


to 
i 


On cones, 4c. more up te ; Ic. more from 


22s; I 1%c. from 23s 35s, and 2c. above 


Eastern Tw 
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THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CoO., 


Windsor Locks, Conn. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Mercerized Cotton Yarns gris ur Geoissna wove 


Novelty Yarns faite 22git tt ots = cote, woot, worrtea 
Cotton Warps oo eae, ae Spools and Tubes. In Fancy, Twist, Colors 
and Printe 


GOREENE & DANIELS MFOG. Co., 


COMBED, CARDED AND GASSED 


Yarns, Threads, Twines and Chain Warps. 


DYE SULPHUR BLACKS DIRECT IN COPS, CONES OR TUBES. 


at SSS as oe oe Pawtucket, R. I. 
MONUMENT MILLS, 


Manufacturers of 
White, Colored, Fancy 
and Double Twist 


HOUSATONIC, MASS. 4s to 60s. 


THese MULES 


CANNOT BREAK 
THE 


BANDING 
—MADE ByY- 


= J. TOOHEY & CO., of Fart River, Mass. 


Banding made from Egyptian or White 
Cotton Yarn as Desired. 


The Merwin Paper Company 


Hartford, Conn. 


Press Papers and Fender Boards 


Correspondence olicited 


Mills at Rainbow, Conn. Address Inquiries to Rainbow, Conn. 
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40S 25 
50s 33 
Southern high grade mule yarn:— 
Cones. 
 SPUTeRETT ETC iret... Teter Lr IS 
12 19 


a ee is scence deat aad Saeed «ce eae ee 


20! 
203 
ind 22s 21%4-213 
24 LOE ee eee re re 22 
Southern frame yarn, lower grades:- 
6s and &s 15 
NOD: Risse kre dinars pea cata eeaate ore bad aga es bo ean Meat aco onera oN 15! 
Eastern es (high grade quality) :— 
POE wick sO sbae ewer esse Dee She peeks iinws pe meu wins 19% 
I2s pe ORK CVE COSC CER Mee ROM SWOT ECS OCC Cee Mw 
Fe eee ee (ei sikmish eden seen ee 
I incase a hd w ssi 6 ee Whats ae 2 elena eee bape ape ea eee a 21% 
Ss : 21% 
i I a ee Se eae 2214-22 
Skein yarn (mostly Southern) :— 
MORRIE SEN o 6 ois ed's in Fes sia aeboe Cia ee ae coer 
06 ONG 048. ¢050%: sasaki aa ssn vegas Ne 
AR GRAN cow sa aan orn Sia oie a pid aD were ac 
I os ork sighed aid <. caacelate Ehaa denen eee ee 
DEP. < 6s aes War 62.9 ess Ve ke eee Heese eeeondase Me 
BD cciinie ema ee nee tie ween ae 174 
BOJS cecvccccceves coccccccccreseseceesees IQ 
Se SE rs Khe eek a eae ower een . 17Y4 
A EI ace ssa aa0 6 bina» erecta i eupSonaetaniat ae 
S/O GWOT. occcces 15 
Ee CRORES Bree siers taupe ed his aU ndnnen 15 
8/3 slack 1514 
O/4 GAC vise. 15% 
Warps (Southern 
MM 40 198 .c0c. Wy oe SA ee eer rer rt 15% 
Bs a ipiark aa ede sic oe Gied nals eigetecn ctvin sy heed bark ees ae 
ere oe eee Be haan tia aren, cd @ cae alee 
20S tO 22S ...«...- 17-17% 
CN palit awn. 6a ee 18 
14/2 16 
0 Ee ee eee oe ee 17 
0 1714 
UES iia 's Since ek on ewe eee 18% 
30/2 19% 
40/2 20 
Mixed colored varns (mock twist. half colors) 
BOG SB ie oa ok oe -: i eee 
12s to I4s 19-20 
16s to 18s 2014-22 


Mock Egyptian, 2c. advance over white. 
Egyptian, 5 to 6c. above the best quality white 
—_——_—___ 
Massachusetts, Taunton. The directors of the 
Taunton Narrow Fabric Co/ have voted to issue 
$11,325 additional of the $30,000 of authorized cap- 

ital stock. This concern is very busy. 


JAMES E, MITCHELL (0,, °OMMISoSrs. 
Zotton Yarns 


AND COTTON CLOTHS. 
122-124 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
73 Leonard Street, NEW YORK. 

Brown Building, 185 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
25 South Tryon Street, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


CATLIN & CO., 





Cotton Yarns. 


345 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


67 Chauncy Street, BOSTON. 
128-130 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPATIA, 
605 Medinah Temple, CHICAGO. 





Harding, Whitman @ Co., 


Dry Goods Commission Merchants, 


COTTON AND WORSTED YARNS, 


BOSTON. 
CHICAGO. 


NEW YORK. 
BALTIMORE. 


PHILA. 
ST. LOUIS, 





A. D. Salkeld & Bro. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


DrEpP’T. FRED’K VIETOR & ACHELIS 


COTTON YARNS 


66-72 LEONARD STREET - - NEW YORK 


Fred Sternberg & Co. 


S30 Broadway, - NEW YORK. 
MERCERIZED 


rorxer rep {CQ)TTON YARNS. 
LUDWIG LITTAUER, 


SUCCESSOR TO 


MOELLER & LITTAUER, 109 Greene St., New York 


SILK, WORSTED, COTTON AND 
WOOLEN MOHAIR 


Polished Threads and Tinsel. Artificial or Wood Silk 
Mercerized, Turkey Red, Fine Gassed Yarns. 


SILK MILL, BOONVILLE, N. Y. 


High Grade Hosiery Yarn 


White and Colors. All Numbers. 








Sewing Twines on Cones and Tubes 


SPECIALTIES IN WEAVING YARN 


Black and White. Double and Twist for Woolen Trade 


CANNON MILLS bhitecctpnis otice, 205-7 chestaut st 


Reels for Cotton “worse 


Patented Hosiery Winders, Cop Winders and Spoole 





LINDSAY, HYDE & Co., 


2124 to 2130 East York St., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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@. T. Crocker, Pres. 
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W. F. Stiles, Treas. 


en ee ee MAIL. LS 


Fitchburg, Mass. 


Capacity, 45,000 Spindles. 


HiGH GRADE YARNS 


From Egyptian and Peeler Cottons, Carded or Combed, 


in Chains and Skeins, on Balls, 
Cones, 


Cotton Yarns 


Beams, 


Spools, Cops, 
Single or Twisted. 


Tubes, 


Jenckes Spinning Company 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


Carded and Combed single and twisted Yarns and Threads from Peeler, 
Tubes 


Bleached or in colors 


Sea Island and Egyptian 
or in Skeins and Warps. Six 
Cord Thread Yarns a Specialty 


GRAN’T YARN Co., 


COMBED AND CARDED COTTON. 


YARNS 


FITCHBURG, 
MASS. 


40’s and above. 
AND 


F. W. MAURER & SONS CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TAPES, BINDINGS, NARROW FABRICS AND | 
EDGINGS FOR NOVELTY CURTAINS 


Office, 528 Cherry St. 


Factories, 529 & 531 Arch St. and 
524 Cherry St., 


and Germantown Ave. & Bristol St. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Century Cotton Mills: 


Manufacturers of 


Hosiery Yarns 


Nos. 10s to 30s Sell Direct 
South Boston - - Virginia 


MARYLAND WOOL AND COTTON EXCHANCE 
906-908 Streeper St., Baltimore, Md. 


High Grade 
Hosiery and 
Weaving Yarns 
all colors. 


Operating Well 
quipped Bleach- 
ery, Dyehouse, 
Spool, Cone and 
Twist Mill. 


CGUMINAT 


The remarkable German finish for cotton, 
wool and worsted cloths 
is the Simplest and Cheapest 
means for giving Coods Fullness, 
Body and Weight. 


Cottons, 


WARPS 


on Cops, Cones and 


Ballou Yarn Co. 
PROVIDENCE. R. I. 


Harness and Seine Twines and other Job 
Gassing, Winding, etc. All Numbers 


ASSED YARN SPECIALTIE 


| C. M. BLAISDELL, G. A. BLAISDELL, 
Pres. and Treas Vice-Pres. and Sec’y. 
| Established 1860—Incorporated 1893. 


THE S. BLAISDELL, JR., CO., 
(COTTON, 2oseias 


PERUVIAN 
American Long Staple a Specialty. Shipments direct to mill 
from Egypt, Peru and all American Southern Points. 


CHICOPEE, MASS. 


Cotton Waste Purchased on Yearly Contract from Mills. 


Beacon Narrow Fabric Co. 


Braids @ Tapes 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


Notre Dame St. 


EDDY & STREET, 


Cotton, Woolen 


Yarns and Braids 


Worsted, Spun Silk. 


PROVIDENCE, RFR. I. 


is guaranteed harmless to fibre and color, does not coat the yarn, but 
closely unites with it, eliminates dusting off during the napping process. 


Does not change goods while in stock. 
Write for price and particulars 


The New Brunswick Chemical Co. 


New Brunswick, N. J. 


All business transactions treated confidentially. 
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The Woolen and Worsted Yarn Markets. 


The spinners of worsted yarns, both Bradford 
and English spun, claim that they are getting 
much better inquiries and while the demand is 
only limited, at this time, it is anticipated that in 
the near future it will exceed the supply, and that 
prices will have to advance. As a further indica- 
tion of this fact, it may be said that the wool 
market is firmer than it has been for some months 
back and the price of the raw material has ad- 
vanced considerably within the past few weeks and 
that when this rise reaches the spinner there is no 
doubt but what the manufacturer will have to pay 
a higher price for his yarn. 

Some few spinners of woolen yarn, in this city, 
claim to have enough business on hand to keep 
them running full time and some others are run- 
ning their plants overtime in an effort to fill or- 
ders. This is due, it is said, to the condition of 
the sweater trade, which is in a better condition 
now, and buying more yarn, than it ever has done 
before. 

The manufacturers of men’s wear are now hurry- 
ing deliveries of sample pieces with the object in 
view of completing same to send their men 
on the road the first week in October. Of 
course there will be no _ business of any 
amount until they get returns from the road men 
in the way of duplicate orders. The market is 
very quiet at present, the demand for immediate 
shipments in heavy weight goods having petered 
out. Spring duplicates are not being placed at 
all. Things look much better, everyone seems to 
be more sanguine for the future and everybody 
tries to act conservatively, while in the face of a 
Presidential election you can hardly expect things 
to warm up particularly on top of the present com- 
plications. 

Rain cloths seem to be dead. The Oxford 
mixes. which used to sell so well, can’t be sold at 
any price, the trade being well loaded up on 
them. 
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Philadelphia is celebrating her 225th anniversary. This year 
is the 207th of the Rhoads leather business in America. Our 
business has been handed down to us in direct line through six 
generations of ancestors. In 1699 the first of the six bought a tract 
of land in Delaware County, Pa., for his son, who in 1701 established 
atanyard thereon. The senior member of our firm was the fifth 
and last in the line to operate this tannery. In 1868 he moved to 
Wilmington, Del. 

To the good old ways handed down from the fathers, we have 
been alert to apply science and experiment, and to add such im- 
provements in methods and machinery as stand the test of use. 
We have a modern factory of large capacity, and the growth of our 
business makes us confident that our methods, equipment and out- 
put will bear comparison. Our constant aim is to produce the best 
belt at lowest cost consistent with high quality. Those who have 
for years used it best know the service given by 


RHOADS LEATHER BELTING 


Let us submit samples and quotatious on your needs. 
J. E. RHOADS & SONS -— Philadelphia, 12 N. Third St.; 
New York, 40 Fulton St. Factory and Tannery, Wilmington, Del. 
Boston: Hamblet & Hayes Co., Eastern Agents, 105-111 Summer St. 





LINEN YARN IMPORTER.&+ 
HUGHES FAWCETT, 115 Franklin Street, NEW YORK. 


Flax, Hemp and Jute Line and. Tow Yarns, 
For Weaving Purposes. 
Linen Jacquard Harness Twines, 
Fine Cotton Harness and Heddle Twines, 
For Cotton, Silk, Woolen and Carpet Manufacturers. 


Correspondence solicited. Samples promptly furnished. 





DUNCAN & YOUNGS 
95 Worth Street,. NEW YORK 


Practical Manufacturers of 


YARNS, THREADS, TWINES, CORDS, ROPE 


AND MILL SUPPLIES 
Anything in the line you cannot get anywhere else 
apply to us. 





French System. 


sree B. F. BOYER Co., 


_ Bradford System. — 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WORSTED AND WOOLEN YARNS, 


Office and Mill, River Ave. and Marlton St. 


CAMDEN, N. J- 





KROUT & FITE MANUFACTURINC CoO., 


Manufacturers of 


Silk, Cotton and Mercerized Narrow Fabrics 
SPOOL TAPES A SPECIALTY. 


Telephone Connection 


Office and Mill, Allegheny Ave. and Emerald St., PHILADELPHIA. 
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Pocasset Worsted Company 


WORSTED YARNS 


100 Boylston Street, -<- 


H,. Hopeson, Pres. & Treas. 


Boston, Mass. 


Frep HopcGson, Gen, Mgr 


QUEENSBURY MILLS 


Mohalr, 


Lustre and Worsted Yarns 


—Single and Two Ply— 


Crey—Colors on Mixtures 


WORSTED YARNS 


RICHARD CAMPION. 


SELLING AGENT FOR 


Bristol Worsted Mills, 
Highland Worsted Mills. 


300 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


FRANK A. TIERNEYW=s, 
TOPS, NOILS, ROVINGS, YARNS. 
Wool, Silk, Mohair, Camels Hair, Ramie. 
Garnetted Stocks 
Silk also Ramie Tops and Noils, Ramie, Silk, and 
Silk Noil Yarns, 

Special Textile Fibres and Novelties. 

Wool Exchange Bldg., 260 West Broadway, New York. 


Testing of Yarns. 


Count-Twist-Strength-Moisture-Chemical Test 


When in doubt apply to 


NEW YORK SILK CONDITIONING WORKS 
138-140-142 Spring St., New York 


Worcester, Mass. 


W oolena« Merino 
YARNS 
Eaton Rapids Woolen Mills, 


Bradford System French System 


STEPHENSON & Co. 


Worsted and Woolen Yarns 


240 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Joseph D. Swoyer & Co., 


Manufacturers and Commission Merchants 


Woolen, Worsted and Cotton Yarns 


HOWARD AND BERKS STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Lowell 
Crayons 


May we send samples? 15 colors and white. 
Lowell Crayon Co., ,,°rsiss'_ Lowell, Mass. 


Trade Mark on every box. 


Meet the requirements 
of any cotton, woolen 
or worsted mill. 
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CHART SHOWING RANGES OF PRICE OF WORSTED YARNS. 


With cool weather there certainly should be a 
good bunch of business coming to everybody; the 


retail stocks are low and from the way business 
points there is going to be a demand for mer- 
chandise. Sample blankets, for the fall of 19009, 
are beginning to make their appearance and every 
ai sea as to what to do regarding the color 
proposition. The general opinion seems to 

r darker lors and more subdued styles, but 

just what shades they want in these darker colors 
is for the selling agents and mills to solve, for 
upon this solution depends the season’s business. 
\lmost all shades are suggested with the excep- 
of browns and some people look for a return 

he grey mixes, but from the present outlook, 
here will be an enormous amount of shades and 


rs in the market for 


1909. As far as 
ire concerned every one is trying to scale off the 


values 


last possible penny to produce a cloth cheaper 
his neighbor. 

Some of the mills running on wool goods have 
chevron effects 
but so far they 
mills who evi- 


turned their attention to making 
and to imitate the fine worsteds, 


h success and the 


ave not been a 
lently thought they could run on these goods and 
do a good business are pretty well stocked up and 
are now offering them at ridiculously low prices 
» get rid of what they have and run their ma- 
*hinery. 

[he sweater and fancy knit goods business has 
good for the weeks, but it 


may be said that this has been a delayed season 


been 


very past four 
and manufacturers are crowded for prompt ship- 
ments, which is compelling them to work night 
and day to fill orders. The warm weather during 
the latter part of September has helped conditions 
from the fact that the jobbers and 
retailers are not anxious to increase their stock, 
but the that the first snap 
will create quite a degree of activity in this line. 

The manufacturers of both cotton 
ind wool goods retailing from 50 cents to $2.50 


-onsiderably 


anticipation is cold 


underwear 


are having a splendid duplicate business from 
jobbing trade, indicating that they are selling 
retail trade for their immediate wants. All i 
cations point to a continuance of this business for 


the next sixty days. There are no surplus stocks 
in the hands of the manufacturers and from the 


amount of 


the re-orders placed with the jobbers 


there is no doubt but what there is little surplus 


stock in the hands of the retailers. 


BRADFORD SPUN YARN. 


16 low common 

to 2/28 common 

to 2/20 1/4 blood 

to 2/28 1 /4 blood 

to 1/4 blood 

3/8 blood 

5 3/8 blood 

32 3/8 blood 

‘26 2/8 blood 

‘40 1/2 blood 
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‘40 Australian 

so Australian 

60 Australian 
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FRENCH SPUN YARN. 
I 1 blood 
20 high 


Australian 
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Who Said Oil Was Best? 


These pictures tell the story. 
For every drop of ordinary oil 
that shoots into the bearings 
four go wrong. If you like to 
dope up and wipe your ma- 
chine frequently, if you don’t 
mind the muss, and don’t care 
what the oil bills are and are 
not adverse to hot 
stick to oil, 

If, on the other hand, you 
want troubleless and cool bear- ics 
ings, like cleanliness, haven’t /NON-FLUID OIL 
spare time to waste, and are looklng for your money’s 
worth, NON-FLUID OIL is what you want. It flows in 
big fat drops, one at a time. be muss for 
there’s no waste. 

If NON-FLUID OILS didn’t give more actual lubri- 
cation than three to five times as much oil we would’nt 
ask you to send for the free sample can. Write to-day. 


boxes, 


There can’t 


ORIGINAL AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


N. Y.&N. J. Lubricant Co 


*9 Dept. H. 


William B. Charles, 


Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Cotton Yarns, Cotton Cloth, | 


Silesia, Sateens, 


For the Underwear Trade. 


Knitting and Weaving 


YARNS. 


Cones, Cops, Warps, Skeins, 
Single, Double, Three-Ply, etc. 
Peeler, Egyptian, Mixed Colors. 


Large Assortment. 


EDWARD S. HYDE, 


226 CHESTNUT STREET; 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


14-17 Church St., New York | 
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The Rag and Shoddy Market. 


Stagnation is the general condition in the rag 
and shoddy trade. Mills are buying very little and 
there has been practically no disposition on the 
part of dealers to trade among themselves. The 
signs of a revival of carded woolen goods carry 
encouragement to the dealers in rags and shoddy. 
The principal reason for the extreme depression 
which has prevailed in this market for years dur- 
ing a period of great prosperity has been that 
fashion has neglected woolen goods. It is 
impossible 


not 
that a change of fashion to cheviot 
and other carded wool effects may result in the 
opposite anomaly of prosperity in the rag and 
shoddy trade when general business conditions are 
depressed. This is the idea in which dealers are 
now finding comfort. 


SHODDIES AND EXTRACTS. 


White yarn, best all wool 

White knit, all wool, best fine 

oi eS A re er eee. 
ee a a arr 
New pure indigo blue ..............-ee00 


Merino. 


Pame Tet: G6) WOGE ccs cs teres coho eae eee 
Medium light, all wool 17%4-19 
Fine black, all wool 2514-30 
Fine dark, all wool, best grade . 21-22 
Medium dark, all wool, No. 2 
Red knit stock, strictly all wool ......... 
Ked flannel, all wool 
Dark blue for hosiery, strictly all 

No. I 


. 20-22! 


' WOOLEN RAGS. 


Fine merchant tailors 
Choice light colors 
Browns 

Blacks He nee ware wie 
Fine blues, plain .... 
Fine dark 

Medium dark 


Blue 
Black 


New black . 
New blue 


New scarlet 

New blue 

OMI ocbivuld No Bx mes cts sao iomleee eeares hia 
SOFTS AND KNIT STOCK. 


ee ER eee re er 6 
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CHENEY BROTHERS 


Silk Manufacturers. So. Manchester, Conn. 


Trams, Organzine and Spun Silks in the hank, or on 
spools and cones for woolen manufacturers. 


Silks for electrical uses, insulation and special purposes 
made to order. 


Knitting Silks, Ribbons and Piece Goods for Trimming 
Knit Goods. 


Dress Silks, Satins, Linings, Printed Pongees, Foulards 
and Decorative Silks; Upholstery Goods, Ribbons, 
Sashes, Plushes and Velvets. 


WILLIAM RYLE & Co., 


Foreign and Domestic 


Spun SilK Yarns and Noils. 


Domestic Thrown Silk of every description. Fine Pure Dye Silks for the 
woolen trade a specialty. Importers of European and Asiatic Raw Silk. 


54 Howard St., cor. Mercer St., NEW YORK. 


SAUQUOIT SILK MFG. CoO., 


INSULATING AND BRAIDING SILKS. 


ORGANZINE, TRAM & HOSIERY SILKS. 


Fast Dye Organzines for Woolen Manufacturers a Specialty. 


Mills : Bethlehem, Pa., Phila., Pa., Scranton, Pa. New York Representatives, Wm. Ryle~& Co.,54 Howard Ste— 
Phila. Office, 4015 Clarissa St., Nicetown.— 
Chicago Office, 188-190 Market St.—Boston Office, 78 Chauncy St. 


Crochet Lace Edgings 


Spun Silk, Splicing Yarn, Mercerized Yarns, Cotton Warps, 
Sewing Threads, Tapes, Braids, Domets, Cambrics, Silesias. 
Write for Prices and Samples. 


George W. Chapin, 229-231 goureh st., Phitadeipnia. 
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ann... eee _ EDWIN F. SCHOFIELD 
Old blue flannels ..... Sik Needs ilies oY, 
W! te hi od stock .. idle elas cereal 4-23 IMPORT and EXPORT 
= 45 S. 3rd St. Philadelphia 
Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 
sce = | William B. Charles, 


50-52 


£9 | Amsterdam, N. Y., U.S. A. 


=) Botton and Wool Wastes 


COTTON YARNS 


»vus 


to 
Tl 


t 
yt 


See WO 
7 COON UE 
7 2 


Contracts made with Cotton and Woolen Mills for 
Yearly Waste Production, Correspondence solicited. 
Shepperson’s Code, 1878. Cable Address ‘‘Charles.”’ 


® | W. H. H. 
- SHODDY site 
Y-20 | SPRINGFIELD, VT. 
— Established 1871 7» FLOCKS 


Ww N 


Chemische Aniline Works 
Manufacturers of 


Fntbracin & Coal Tar Products 


24226 Stone Street 
Rew Pork 


ARACHIDELLE CREME 


For Softening Woolen and Worsted 
Yarn in Spinning 

This is an absolutely pure and neutral product and leaves no stain or residue 
of any kind. It helpsthe spinning amazingly and the natural elasticity of the 
wool is retained perfectly inthe yarn. Widely used by the best spinners of Europe 
and by many spinners in America, particularly those with foreign connections and 
experience. Mixes with any proportion of Water. 


Send for samples and selamnans. 


VERA CHEMICAL CO., Stoneham, Mass. 


Also manufacturers of Apollo Oil for Wool and Hermaliin for use in preparation of sizing. 
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FIRE, LIGHTNING, WINDSTORM. 


= HOME new vork 


Organized 1853. MAIN OFFICES, 56 CEDAR ST. 


Cash Capital, 83,000,000. 
ASSETS January Ist, 1908 . - - = $20,862,698 
LIABILITIES (Including Capital) - . 2 13,659,487 

‘ RESERVE AS A CONFLAGRATION SURPLUS __ 500,000 

— po ag Of | NET SURPLUS OVER ALL LIABILITIES AND RESERVES - ~ 6,703.211 
dan tor tea Far. Surplus as Regards Policy-holders 2 2 * 10,203,211 
cisco and other con- Losses Paid Since Organization Over’ - - - 110,000,000 
flagrations. 

HOME  Policy- 
holders everywhere 
have protection, 
Which is sure, not- 
withstanding  con- 
flagrations any- 
where. 


NE 





[S prepared to entertain liberal lines on Sprink- 

ler-Equipped and Modern Improved risks 
generally, having a special department for the 
consideration of such business. 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President. 


NNEL H. A. CORREA, Vice-Pres. AREUNAH M. BURTIS, Secretary 
EDERICK C. BUSWELL, Vice-Pres. ES L. TYNER, Secretary. 
ARENCE A. LI DLUM, Asst. Sec’y. ENRY J. FERRIS, Asst. Secretary. 





New York, New York. A special meeting of the been idle for a number of years, has been started 
American Grass Twine Co. will be held October up to work up the stock on hand. On the com- 
14 to vote on a proposition to reduce the capital pletion of this work, the machinery will be re- 
of the company from $15,000,000 to $3,000,000 and moved and building torn down to make room for 
change its name to the Crex Carpet Co. The a new power plant to be constructed for the Peer- 
reason the maragement gives for the reduction of less Electric Co. The woolen mill contains one 
$12,000,000 of capital is that the capitalization 
should be made to approximate more closely the * “ : 
value of its tangible assets, which it places at *Oklahoma, EI Reno. [he Canadian Cotton 
$3,000,000. Plants are operated at St. Paul, Minn., Mill Co., reported incorporated with capital stock 
and Oshkosh and West Superior, Wis. The New of $50,000 in August, is reported to be contemplat- 
York offices are at 377 Broadway and 59 White St. ing the erection of a cotton mill at this place. It 

T wesite Reesemer City. Th move- was previously reported that this company would 

*North Carolina, Bessemer ils me ie deal in cotton and possibly manufacture at a later 
ment to take over the Vermont Mills, Inc., by the is. “Vad aeeseet cenett b-ank eee Frak 
stockholders includes the organization of a new Gites of this since, W. A. Pattenak of Sk 
corporation to secure the property at a a ae Louis and Fred A. Gillette of Hobart, Okla., are 
price of $60,000, funds to be raised by issuing the incorporators. 


set and six looms. 


bonds bearing 6 per cent. interest and running 
from one to ten years. The Vermont Mills went 
nto the hands of a receiver some months ago and 
later were sold at auction to a syndicate of credi- 
tors for $60,000. Mrs. J. M. Odell is interested in 


Pennsylvania, Chester. It is understood that a 
Philadelphia concern will equip a plant in this city 
with machinery for the production of all classes of 
hospital and pharmaceutical cotton supplies. 


this proposition. Complete dyeing, bleaching and finishing depart- 
+ : e wi operated. 
*North Carolina, Jonesboro. The sale of the ments will be operated 
yeni f : 2 ‘Iver has been con- ‘ ee : bias : 
Routes ee Ve oe a : Sag 1 - slant will Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Unity Worsted 
y ¢ 3 iS l1iKely e at wil “J Pi eo! ee 
firmed by the court and it aoe ?; Company, recently reported by us as filing arti- 
begin operations at an early date. ; 


cles of incorporation with a capital stock of $100.- 
000, have just received their charter. This con- 
cern takes over and operates the Unity Woolen & 
Worsted Company in the Lomax Mills at Jasper 
and Orleans Sts., where they are operating 80 
Ohio. Newton Falls The Western Reserve broad looms on plain — nt ang gi wor 
Woolen Mill, W. E. Starr, proprietor, which has steds, which they scll through New York 


North Carolina, Wadesboro An issue of $75.- 
000 in bonds is to be made bv the Wadesb: ro Cot- 
ton Mills Co. to pay for the additicn which was 
recently built and equipped. 
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The WM. H. LORIMER'S SONS C0., 


Manufacturers of 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


FOR ALL PURPOSES. 
MERCERIZERNRS AND DYVYERS. 


New York Office: 
Room 911 New York Life Building, Ontario and Lawrence Sts., 


346 Broadway. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Peter B. McManvs, Pres. and Treas Epwarp J. McCauGuey, Secy. and Mgr. Joun McManus, Vice-Pres. 


BLEACH AND DYE WORKS, Inc. 


Dyers, Bleachers and 25 Fae of 


Cotton Yarns 


in skein, and long and short 


CHAIN WARPS 


Fast Colors a Specialty. 
Daily Capacity 30,000 lbs. 
Fast Colors and Black 
for Worsted Trade. 


Office and Works, Pawtucket, R. I. 


Established 1881. 


CLOBE DYE WORKS CoO. i\arcmcca & nautt 


sreacuers *? MERCERIZERS 


OF COTTON WARPS AND SKEIN YARNS 
Oxford and Worth Sts., Frankford, Pa. 140 Chestnut St.. PHILADELPHIA. 


vttwwn BLEACHING and DYEING = &= 


WINDING 
AND ESPECIALLY FOR THE FOR 


DYED 


rons KNIT GOODS TRADE sons 
Schuylkill Haver Bleach and Dye Works, samver Rowand, §chuylkill Haven, Pa. 


N. B, Bleached Finishing Yarns on Cones for Underwear, always in Stock. 


JOHN F. DAVIDSON, Orianna Bleach Works 
BLEACHER ss 


Of Turkish Towels, Cotton Yarns, Underwear and Tapes 
Turkish Towels Made Up to Suit the Trade and Shipped to Any Point 


2558-2564 North 3d Street, 2557-2563 Orianna Street, PHILADELPHIA 
Office, 2557 Orianna Street Correspondence Solicited 


THE SOLWAY DYEINC & TEXTILE CO., 


PAWTUCKET, FR. I. 
Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns in Long or Short Chain Warps and Skein in FAST COLORS, for all purposes. 
Aliso Dyers of Genuine Turkey Reds. 
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FIRTH & FOSTER Co. | 
Dyers and Finishers 
| York, Emerald and Adams Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


New York Office, Silk Exchange Bldg., Cor. Broadway and Broome Sts. 
Dyeing and Finishing of Piece Goods Exclusively, such as Wool Armures, Prunellas, Satins and Henriettas, Panama 
Poplins, Serges and Cheviots, Mohairs, Bradford Finish, in Fancy and Solid Colorings, Also Suitings and Cloakings. 


Specialty in the Treating of Silk and Wool Fabrics, such as Eoliennes, Crepes and Henriettas and all high class wo 
tissues like Batiste, Voiles and Foules, Also, Cotton and Wool Goods, Mohair Linings and Lastings, 


| SPECIAL ATTENTION IS GIVEN TO THE REDYEING OF ABOVE 








UTICA WILLOWVALE BLEACHING CO. 


Sheetings, Shirtings, Lawns, India Linons. 
Everything in White Goods. 


John MacManus, Superintendent. 


CHA DWNAx I CK SS, N. Y. 
The Western Thread and Dye Works 


COTTON AND MERCERIZED DYEING AND BLEACHING 
CONE AND TUBE WINDING 
2ist Street and Marshall Boulevard, 








CHIiCcCAGo 


We are Dyers of all kinds of YARNS Cotton’ Warps 


We are sure we can give you better work and better 
service than you can get elsewhere. A trial will convince. 


T. BROPHY'S SONS, Jasper St., above Clearfield St., - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
THE PEERLESS COMPANY, Pawtucket Dyeing 3 ‘“Sy:su" 


yers of 
Willard and Jasper Sts., Philadelphia. 


Dyers of Skein Silk and Bleaching Co. COTTON 


YARNS and 
FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES Office with Blodgett & Orswell STOCKINET 
Fast Colors on Silk for Worsted Manufacturers. Co., Manufacturers of Glazed 
Pure Dye and Weighted. Bright and Souple. Yarns. 


Dyers of Peeriess Black on Artificial Silk. 


232 Front St., Pawtucket, R. I. 


RICHARDSON BROTHERS 


Si ano 53 FRANKLIN STREET, NEW YORK 


PAPER AND TWINE MERCHANTS 


FOR FINISHERS OF TEXTILE FABRICS 
““ROYAL"' PRESS PAPERS 
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Castor Oil our 
own make and 
Castor Oil Prod- 
ucts. Unsur- 
passed in quality. 

They are the 


standards. 


BOSSON @ LANE, 


TWHi= FN Te AC rio RERS 
ALIZARINE ASSISTANT B. & L. ANTI-CHLORINE (ultra bleaching process) 
TURKEY RED OIL OLO SOFFENE (superior cotton softener) 
SOLUBLE OILS CELLULINE—For cotton warps 
OLEINE SIZING AND FINISHING COMPOUNDS 


Works and Main Office, ATLANTIC, MASS. (Suburb of Boston.) 


you size or finish your goods, 
you strip your goods, 


DIASTAFOR 


can show 


ADVANTAGES 


from standpoint of economy 
as well as quality of fabric. 


The American Diamalt Co. 
Riverside, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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A. KLIPSTEIN & CO. 


Dyestuffs anc 
Chemicals 


Fast Colors for Wool and Cotton. 
Full Line of Direct Cotton Colors. 


THIOPHENOL BLACK T EXTRA ‘ 


and 2B EXTRA. | Direct Sulphur Colors, 


Faster than Indigo, 
* «& \" light and Washing. 


PYROGEN BLUER . 
PYROGEN INDIGO. . 


Chrome Fast Blacks, Blues, Browns and Yellows. 
Acid Benzy]1 Biue, Violet Green and Black. 


Headquarters for Caustic Potash 90%. Carbonate of Potash. 
Chlorate of Potash and Soda. Tannic Acid. Bleaching Powder. | 


122 Pearl Street, i NEW YORK 


BRANCHES 


m= Boston Providence Philadelphia Chicago Hamilton and Montreal, Canada 


SOoLE AGENTS FOR 


The Society of Chemical Industry, Basle, Switzerland. 
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THIOGENE COLORS 


Sulphur Colors for cotton dyeing. 


MONOCHROME COLORS 


Fast one-dip mordant dyes. 


RESIST COLORS All shades 


H. A. Metz @ Co., 


122 Hudson Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Boston, Mass. Charlotte, N. C. Montreal, Canada 
Philadelphia, Pa. Atlanta, Ga. 
Providence, R. I. Chicago, Ill. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Toronto, Canada 
Hamburg, Germany 


Laboratories: NEWARH, N. J. 


FARBENFABRIKEN of ELBERFELD CO. 


IMPORTERS OF 


Alizarine, Aniline Colors 
and Dye Stuffs 


17 HUDSON STREET 


NEW YORK. 


BOSTON PROVIDENCE PHILADELPHIA CHICACO 
32 IndiaSt. 27 Pine St. 9-!1No. WaterSt. 133 E. Kinzie St. 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. TORONTO. CANADA 
509-513 Trust Building 14 Front St., East 





DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 


ry 
ts ey sees 
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Berlin Aniline Works BRANCHES 


Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago 
Main Office, 213-215 WATER ST., NEW YORK CITY Charlotte, Cincinnati! 


SPECIALTIES | Manufacturers and Importers of 
Sulphur Blacks, Sulphur Blues, Sulphur 


Browns, Sulphur Greens, Sulphur Aniline and Alizarine 


Yellows, Indocyanines, Nerols 
Metachrome Colors 


Zambesi Black V and 2G COLO RS 


KALLE & Cco.., incorporated 


Selling Agents for 


ANILINE COLORS 


Manufactured by 


KALLE & CO., A. C., Biebrich-on-the-Rhine, Cermany 
Main Office, 530-36 Canal St., New York. Branches, Boston, Providence, Philadelphia, Greensboro, WN. C. 


E. M. THAYER & CO. 


411 Atlantic Avenue and 74 Purchase St., 
Boston, Mass. 


The Jamaica Dyewood and Chemical Co DYE STICKS 
**RIO DE ORO” Brand Logwood Extract 


Headquarters for Logwood 


and Sulphur House Poles of Natural Round Water 
Grown Cedar for Cotton, Wool, etc. Special Hardwoods in 
Crystals, Hermatine Paste Standard No. 1 and “Selects” without knots, grades, for 


| Silk Dyeing. Manufactured bv, prices and all information 
Fustic Crystals, Fustic Paste, Quebracho, Sumac } a, »P 


E. M. HAEDRICH, 
wai tid mes, B i in a | 601 Mariner and Merchant Bidg., eee Philadelphia. 


Made from high and selected grades of lumber to suit all the 


different machines, such as Klauder-Weldon, Hussong, Lori- 
mer, etc. Plain or burnt finish as desired. Sticks for all sizes 
of Hand Kettles from natural water grown cedar. 


Dry, Sulphur and Bleach House Poles, Wringing Sticks, etc. from 
selected lumber or natural cedar 


Write for prices. 


° Manufacturer Drying Machines, Dry Poles, Wood Rolls, 
Frank Bailey, 


Trucks and Fans. Cedar Brook, N.J. Works at Braddock. 
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e BRANCHES: 
229 N. Front St., Philadelphia. 
a 1SC O O 124-126 Purchase St., Boston. 
°9 a a ; 


196 Michigan St., Chicago. 


- Ww i t = 10 Weybosset St., Providence. 
451-453 ashington St., NEW YORK. qe Bt. Peat te. iieanesd. 


of every shade and description, absolutely fast to sunlight, fulling, acids, etc. 


Domingo Alizarine and Domingo Chrome Colors for Wool, 


dyeing either after the one bath method absolutely fast, or on chrome bottom. 


CEISENHEIMER & CO. | Aniline Salt and Oil, 


189 Front Street, NEW YORK. Aniline Colors. 
Chemical Works Griesheim-Elektron. 
| Oehler Works TANS A SPECIALTY. 
He Ee Te tacit Siaied Wins SULPHUR BLACKS, BLUES, BROWNS 


136 Chestnut Street, Phila., Pa. CHEMICALS 


Atlanta, Ga. 








AUTOGENE BLACK BEE 


Manufactured by 
The St. Denis Dyestuff and Chemical Company, Ltd., PARIS, FRANCE 


Originators of the Sulphur Color Industry 


AS REGARDS SHADE, DURABILITY AND COST OF DYEING, THE BEST 
SULPHUR BLACK EVER PRODUCED 


SAMPLES AND FULL PARTICULARS FROM 


Walter F. SyKes @ Co., Sole U. S. Agents 


Boston—1l13 Broad Street. New York—-85 Water Street. Philadelphia —132 Chestnut Street 


ARABOL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
100 William Street, New York. 
m: Sizing, Stiffening, Softening and Finishing Compounds, Glues, Gumé, 
Dextrines, Starches, China Clay, Bone Size and Grease, 


Soap, Tallow, Weighteners, 
EVERYTHING IN SIZINGS, Ete. SAMPLES MATCHED. HICH CRADE GOODS. 


ic Boston 


saPPER =~ — = 


Taunton-New Bedford CopperCo. 


New Bedford, Mass. Factories at 


ur) 
Apalachicola, Fla. "At tite 


Our Guarantee: and 


aT i 
Superior Quality. Prompt Shipments Boston, Mass. : Bee 
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Our latest Vacuum Dyeing [Machine 


WRITE US FOR PARTICULARS 


For Raw Stock, Cottonand [£ Special Advantages 
Wool Dyeing. 


- Condition of Stock, 
lhe only perfect ae 
Durability, 


machine for | F Rstceacia 
, ef) 7 roduction, 
Sulphur Black — 2 


1 , = ; F | abo >< ine 
Dyeing. * SS =) Labor Saving. 


WoRKS, CHATTANOOGA, TENN 


T. FRUSHER, SELLING AGENT 
D. M. HEY, MANAGER. 


59 AND 61 PEARL St., NEW YORK. 


Waters’ Dyeing Machine p Dyate I. 


This cut shows a new and useful machine patented 
by D. F. Waters for the dyeing of any color on 
Worsted, Woolen, Cotton and Merino Yarns. 


Special attention 
is called to this im- 
roved Warp Dye- 
ng Machine. This 
machine is built in 
the most substantial 
manner, being strongly 
geared with good,heavy 
Squeeze rolls, and hav- 
ing Eight 4-in. Di- 
ameter Brass Rolls. 


This machine, with our Improved Plater-down has met with 
marvelous success, dnd parties desiring machinery of this class, can 
make no mistake on ours’ For further particulars and prices, 


address 
CHARLES HART, 


Being snccessfully operated by some of the largest Hedge and Brown Streets, FRANKFORD, PHILA, 
manufacturers in the country. 

The saving of labor will more than pay for a 
machine in afew months. 


5 s 
Capacity; 2,000 lbs. a day per man, D bury R sli h 6 | d R ll P pe 
Machine can be seen in operation at any time at UX § l § a cl er 0 a 8 
my plant where I have 13 in operation all the time. 


D. F. WATERS, FOR EMBOSSING AND OTHER CALENDERS, 


5c and 55 Wister St.. GERMANTOWN, | CHAS. A. JOHNSON & CO. fole,Asents 
wey eae 55-57 Franklin St., NEW YORK. 


Established 1868. 


AMOS H. HALL, SON & CO., 


Manufacturers of 


Cedar Vats aw Tanks 


2915-2933 North Second Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Tubs and Tanks of all kinds for Dyers, Bleachers, Factories, ete. 


Down Towa Office, 140 Chestnut Street, Corner Second. 
Hours from 12 te! 
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NORWOOD ENGINEERING COMPANY. 


FLORENCE, MASS. 





= 


WILSON FILTERS — FIRE HYDRANTS 


Our filters are already in use in a number of the representative textile mills of the 
eountry, from whom we have received many expressions of satisfaction. Our 
representative will call and explain our system whenever desired. 


Filtration 


Hungerford & Terry, Ddidisaes 


Manufacturers of Pressure and Gravity Filters and Water Softeners 


Hungerford Filters having a daily 
aggregate capacity of over Thirty Million 
Gallons per day are now in operation in 
the Textile Mills of America. 


Estimates and plans for proposed installations submitted without cost. 


Pennsylvania Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


6. WOOLFORD WOOD TANK MANUFACTURING CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CEDAR AND CYPRESS 
TANKS AND VATS 
For Bleaching, Dyeing and Finishing. 


Reservoir Tanks of any Capacity or Shape for 
Sprinkler Systems and all purposes. 


Office 1429 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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CHARLES COOPER 


BENNINGTON, VERIONT. 


nitting 
achinery 


Flat and Circular Rib, both Spring 


and Latch Needle, Plain Circular 


Cireular Spring Needle Machines, Lead or Trick Cylinder. Sores re noay | 
a Machine. 


Spring Needle Cylinder 


tib Top Machine. 


ll 


a e 
Rib=Top Machines 
For making Cuffs, Drawer Bottoms and Shirt Borders. 


Spring and Latch ry a 
Knitting Needles, 

Burr Wheels, Burr | 
Blades, Sinkers, | 


Spring Needles. | Jacks, Etc. Latch Needles. 


COLLARETTE ATTACHMENT. 


AMERICAN EUROPEAN 
REPRESENTATIVE. REPRESENTATIVE. 


G. H. ROGERS, FELIX LEDERER. 
509 Clinton St., Hudson,N. Y. Ix/4 Schubertgasse, Nr. 22, Vienna, Austria. 
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Full Fashioned Hosiery Machines 


BUILT BY 


SCHUBERT & SALZER 


Largest Manufacturers of all classes of Hosiery Machines. 


The plant, which is located in Chemnitz, Germany, declared by engineering 
experts and hosiery manufacturers to be the finest of its kind, is equipped with the most 
modern American and European machine tools, employing 1600 skilled workmen. 

These machines have been proven the best constructed and most productive in the 
market for the manufacture of cotton, lisle andsilk hosiery and since their introduction 
into this country 13 years ago have always been the leaders among a number of competi- 
tive makes, as upon trial they have fully borne out all that is claimed for them. 


REFERENCES : 


All the leading manufacturers of full fashioned hosiery in this country. Largest 


individual order for 65 eighteen section machines placed recently by the new million dollar 
concern, the Brown-Moore Hosiery Co. of Philadelphia. 


AMERICAN REPRESENTATIVE: 
OTTO WALTHER, = 507 Bourse, - Philadelphia. 
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| 


Wildman Manufacturing Co. 


Norristown, Penn., U.S. A. 


Manufacturers of 


Circular Rib Knitting Machinery | 





Automatic ie . m 3 ‘ Electric 
Stop TT ae - S& Cloth 
Motions tell |__ Cutters 


AUTOMATIC AND PLAIN 


For all classes of Ribbed Hosiery, Underwear, 
Combination Suits, Sweaters, Etc. 
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THE GROSSER KNITTING MACHINE CO. 


SooW. Broatway, MAX NYDECCER NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE 435 BOURSE BLDC. 
All Special Machines for Any Article That Is Knit 


Full Fashioned Hosiery Machines 


System G. Hilscher, Chemnitz, Saxony 


18 Section ‘*‘ COTTON HILSCHER”) Machine for Full Fashioned Hosiery, Silk, Cotton, Wool, ete. 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1900 


GROSSER Fiat Hnitting Machines 
For HAND Power or FULLY AUTOMATIC Power 
MACHINES. Most productive and best machines for 
Sweaters, Jackets, Blouses, Wool Ilosiery, Gloves, Mit- 
tens, Sporting Goods in Plain, Fancy and Jacquard Work, 
Shaker Articles, etc. Large stock on hand. Power 
Machines to be seen in operation. 


CIRCULAR FRENCH FRAMES 
C. Terrot Sohne, Cannstatt, Wiirt, famous builders of the 
best Circular Frame for Finest Underwear, Fleece Linings, 
Gloves, Special a-jour (openwork) Fabrics, etc. 
RASHEL MACHINES [Double Rip Warp Knitting Machines.] 
For Fancy Goods in largest variety, Shawls, Capes, Caps, Borders, Fringes, Lace Work, etc., in silk, wool 
cotton. 


Numerous Patents Covering Special Improvements 


The LOOPER THAT LOOPS! 
Two thread lock stitch machine with reli- 
able trimmer and raveller producing indis- 
tructible, flat elastic seam. 

No Ifosiery or Underwear plant up to date 
without this machine. 


DIAMOND OVERSEAMERS 


for all classes of selvege goods, Full Fash- 
ioned Hosiery, Underwear, etc. 


FINISHING MACHINES for 


Knit Goods of all styles. 


WINDERS for finest yarns. 


information, Samples and 
Specifications at Your 
Disposition 
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-FRIEDBERGER HARON FE. GO. 


Leading Manufacturers 


Braids and Edgings 


For Trimming 


Ladies’ Ribbed Underwear. 


Having Installed More New Machinery and 
Increased Our Facilities in general, we are in 
better position than ever to sustain our Established 
Reputation. 


Mills: Germantown, Philadelphia 
P. O. Address, Logan Station, Philadelphia. 


eet pA 


— LL 
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Higher To Reduce Cost of Production Higher 
Speed —_ by Increasing Output of Operators ficiency 
USE 


Multiple Needle Machines 


For all Multiple Needle Operations, whether for Ornament or for Service, where it 
is desired to have a plurality of parallel rows of stitching, needles spaced as desired 


Yielding Bottom |#y7g Pe it ih ietm Special Fittings 
Presser Foot et, bh 8 WaT aa and Attach- 

to be used AY, BS TITTY | ments now 
where different Ma, ean Ue BG M3 ready for 

me a e py oh a i i i) i } Ny Numerous 
Fabric are being % ies Be iia isda i 

Stitched LG, Bre guanine 


: . Hi Te Operations 
Simultaneously ; 5 Hee Oe Mya: , 


Greater oly tr 00 aA Neste S-208 Gange 
. . titching Front Facings to Shirts 
Simplicity One Operation 


Union Special Machine Company 


BRANCHES HOME OFFICE AND WORKS BRANCHES 


96 South St., Boston, Mass. 75 E. Kinzie St., Chicago, Ill. 731 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
50 E. Main St., Amsterdam, N. Y. 806 Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


51 Mohawk St., Cohoes, N. Y. GENERAL EASTERN OFFICE 1507 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 
776 St. Catherine St., W., Montreal, Can. 47 Leonard St.. New York City 684 Mission St., San Francisco 


Greater 
Durability 


Diving Hosiery 


FOI, eS Boats 


-21 TAYLOR ST. 
h 


CREO Puita 
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ALL KINDS OF 
NEW AND SECOND HAND 


60 


30 


JAMES TAYLOR, 
KNITTING 


121 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia Pa. 


MACHINERY 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY TO BUY. 


Lamb and Grosser sweater machines. 
Standard «+B”™ 34’ Knitters, 200 Needles. 
‘*B” 39x4/’ 188 

‘*B” Knitters for sizes. 
Mayo «+ Acme” +. (te 
National Knitters, 33 in., 216 needles. 
“ 84 «+ 200 
Lamb & German flat machines. 
Double Ribb machines 


Crane Style Collarette Machine 20” 16 toin. 


Rotary Fire Pump. 
Toque machines. 
Hosiery Dryers. 


8 small Pumps. 


1 Cleveland 42 in Extractor belt driven. 
1 Crawford 21 plate Press 31x44 (hollow 


1 
1 
5 
1 
1 
8 


plate, screw press). 
Pownall Screw Press 34 x 52 in. 
Baling Press 36 x 48. 
Band folding and cutting machines. 
Curtis & Marble Napper, 66 in. 
McCreary Napper, 60 inch, 16 rolls. 
Jones Fleecers, 24 x 36 in. 
Platform Scales, on wheels. 


1.\Singeing Machine. 


1 


Hosiery Printing Press. 


4 Hosiery Lever Presses. 


Dozen hosiery shaping boards. 
Caligraph Typewriter 

5 h. p. Gen. Electric Motor, 3 phase. 
4h. p. Electric Motor. 

Payne Winder Bobbins. 


42 Union Spec. Sewing Machines, various styles 
50 Loopers and Seamers, all makes. 
60 Ribbed Underwear machines. 
800 Hosiery Ribbers and Sleevers. 
29 Standard «‘B” 34 in., 176 Needle Knitters, 


The Merrow 


% Aut. Knitters. various makes and sizes. 
Abel 36 Spindle Cop Winder. 
Huse 50 Spindle Cop Winder. 
Uhlinger 42 in. Extractor, friction driven. 


3 Small Steam Traps 


1 
1 
1 


Farrell, Herring & Co. fire proof safe. 
40 Spindle Payne Skein Winder. 
94 “6 sé se. sé 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE LIST. APPRAISEMENTS A SPECIALTY. 
We are always in the market to buy good second-hand Knitting and Finishing Machinery. 


High Speed Overseaming, 


Knickerbocker Building, Sixth and Arch Sts., Phila. 


Overedging 
and Scallop Stitch Machines are 


FAST 
DURABLE 
Light Running 


OUR NEW STYLE 60 MACHINE for 
Trimming and Overseaming in one Op- 
eration produces the strongest, best 
Seam and does it with the greatest 
economy. 


USE STYLE 18 for Horse Blankets. 
STYLE 17 or 22 for Bed Blankets. 
STYLE 35 B SHELL, for Necks and 
Fronts of Rib Goods, produces the 
most showy, substantial finish. 


Send for Catalogue and Samples. 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO. #4®7Forp, 


CONN. 


Room 321, 467 Broadway, New York 
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EXCELSIOR KNITTING 
MACHINE MFG. CO. 


Meadow and Washington Streets 


ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 


BUILDERS OF 


Full Automatic Knitters 
wine Transferring Device 


ALL SIZES AND GAUGES, 2 1-4 INCH TO 4 INCH 





AN INSTRUMENT OF PRECISION! 
SS OVERLOCK’?? MACHINE 


(Trade Mark) (Pat. April 5, 1892) 
Patent twice upheld by U. S. Court of Appeals 





For TRIMMING, SEAMING (or Hemming or Overedging) and COVERING 
Raw Edges of Knit Underwear an d liosiery 
in ONE OPERATION at 
3000 Perfect Stitches per Minute 
WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE CoO., 
General Offices: 658 BROADWAY, cor. BOND STREET 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 


LONDON "ARIS MILAN DRESDEN 
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‘The Invincible 


Full Automatic. 
* The KNITTER that KNITS” 


THE LARGEST PRODUCER OF PERFECT WORK. 

SIMPLE, POSITIVE AND EASY TO OPERATE, — 
furnished 
asa 


E.JENCKESMFG.cO. i =- 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, 
101 North Sixth St. 


High Speed 
Rib Knitting 
Machinery. 
nigh epee oben ona pootection. Tula ie eesumagtiohed wt 


fewer seconds, less breakage of needles, less jar and wear and 
tear on machines than has been customary at lower speeds. 


We also make Special 


STRIPING AND DESIGNING MACHINES 


for Fancy Golf Stockings, Bathing Suits, Sweaters, Toques, Be- 
boggan Caps, Skirts, etc. 


Our Machinery gives large production 
at low cost and enables manufacturers 


to meet the market always and make 
a profit. 


STAFFORD & HOLT, 
LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 
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H. Brinton & Co. 


213-215 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





BUILDERS OF 


Knitting Machinery 
For HOSIERY and UNDERWEAR. 


Complete Estimates Furnished. Send foe 


Particulars, 





The cut shows our Improved Automatic Ribber with 
Welt and Slack Course for Half Hose, Tops and Ribbed 
Legs. 


GIRGULAR KNITTING OAGHINES 


Either plain or full automatic, with stop 
motions complete. 4 to 24 feeds for 


RIBBED UNDERW EAR 


Automatic Racking and Striping Machines for 
Sweaters, Cardigans, Collarettes, Cuffs and Anklets. 


ALSO BUILDERS OF THE WELL-KNOWN 


ABEL WINDERS, SEAIMERS 
and LOOPERS. 


LEIGHTON MACHINE CO., Manchester, N. H. 





262 


“NATIONAL” 


Stands for 


FINEST GAUGES 

| BEST FABRIC 
LARGEST 

PRODUCT ON 


Greatest Va- 


Also 
Rib Knitting 
Machinery, 
Overedge, 
Crochet and 


t Shell Stitch. 


NATIONAL AUTOMATIC 
KNITTER CO. 


728 Cherry Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


} 
} 


We are the Oldest Manufacturers 


of this Design of Spring Needle Knitting 
Machine in this Country 


40 years’ experience 


Do not be misled by 
people who became 
manufacturers in 1903 
without any previous 
experience who are 
trying to represent 
that they are the old- 
est manufacturers. In- 


Our 40 Gauge Work 


4 vestigate. Calland see 
our fine gauge work. 


%. Robt. W. Gormly & Co. 
Troy, N. Y. 
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The New Boss 
_ “IF Seamless 
Knitter 


Do you want 
the biggest pro- 
duction with the 
least menders, for 
the least money ? 
If so, write to the 
Boss Knitting Ma- 
chine Works for 

There is no cyl- 
We use only one cylinder 
and transfer device for half hose or ladies’ 
This machine beats them all. 
plicity and durability. Makes 300 revolutions per 
minute. Built in sizes from 244 to 51g; from 40 to 
224 needles. Automatic in heel and toe. 
strongest built knitter on earth. 


their circular with full directions. 
| inder to be handled. 


Lowest Cost 
for 
Operating 


hose. 
Has no equal for sim- 
It is the 
Send for prices and particulars. 


THE BOSS KNITTING MACHINE WORKS, 


Cor. Elm and Reed Sts., Reading, Pa. 


“Acme ana” Hemphill 


SEAMLESS HOSIERY 


Knitting Machines 
built by 
Mayo Knitting Machine & 


Needle Company 
Franklin, N. H. 


Answer all purposes in the most re- 
liable, up-to-date, economical 
manner. Write us for full particulars. 


and 


Manufacturers like our 
Latch Needles 


because we make a superior grade of 
needles. 


Philadelphia Office, Knickerbocker Bldg. 
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STANDARD MACHINES 
FOR HOSIERY MAKING 


“THE BANNER” 


Hempnilr's Latest 


A FULL AUTOMATIC 
MACHINE 


Specially adapted to 


Plaited 
Goods 












The STANDARD F, 


attachments, can make any 


with 


and all of these fabrics: 













Plain Goods 
Plaited Work 

Three Color Stripes 
Tipped Heel and Toe 


u | wu » 


























and 
White Foot ; 
Changed Heel and Toe ytring 
Garter Top 
Loopers Slack Course Work 


also 


High Splice 


and 


Double Sole | 













Most Stockings—Best Fabrics—Long- 
est Life 





Standard Machine Company 


OFFICE 








AND SHOW ROOMS 


330-340 North 12th St., Philadelphia 


Largest 
Production 















More Yarn 
Changes 






We Are the Oldest Manufacturers 
IN THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE 
Of Circular Spring Needle Loop-Wheel Knitting Machinery. 


TOMPKINS BROS. CO.,Troy,N.Y. 


We submit the following extract from the sworn testimony 


Highest 
Speed 










Simplest 
















of R. W. Gormly, in U. 8. Cireuit Court, Northern District of | | Least 
New York, in equity, No. 6764: . a 

Cross Question 123. How long have you been a manufactur- } | R i 
e: uf knitting machines ? Answer. I started in this business | | opairs 
about the middle of May, 1900. | 


















Tompkins 
Knitter Produces a Superior Quality 
This design was adopted in of Work. 
1875. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


Hemphill Mfg. Co. 


131 Clay Street, PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


BUSINESS ESTABLISHED 
in 1846, before 
ROBERT W.GORMLY 


a J 
: . a ; 
Pa =. Was born, according to his 
TW 1 ff | testimony in the case 
ete 
a 










above cited. 
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OVER 1,900 PAYNE WINDERS IN USE 


By Hosiery Manufacturers, 
: Wind for Cop, Skein or Bobbin. 





improved 


Upright  Spoolers, 


To Spool from Cop, 
Skein or Bobbin. 


Doubling Spoolers for 
doubling 2, 3, or more 
ends into one. 


Upright Quillers, Quill 
from Cop, Skein or 
Bobbin. 


Ring Dresser, Spooler and 
Reel Spindles, Cop Skewers, 
Warp, Spool, Spooler, Guid 
Bolsters and Stops Made an 
Repaired at Short Notice. 


GEO. W. PAYNE CO., 


(Est. 1865. Inc. 1903.) 


Office, 102 Broad Street, Pawtucket, R. I. 


GEO. W. PAYNE Prest. CLINTON F. PAYNE, Sec’y. and Treas. 


HEPWORTH & CO.’S 


Patent Single-Stitch 


LOOPING MAGHINE. 


Needle working from the inside, avoiding the 
wreaking of needles and points and picking up 
the wetal. 


@ingle and Double Stitch, or Both Combined. 


JOHN W. HEPWORTH & CO., 
W. W. Cor. Lehigh Ave. and Mascher Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


AUTOMATIC POWER 
TOP CUTTINC MACHINES 


Will cut, automatically, 1000 dozen half hose 
tops, or cut, and automatically pile in heaps 
of one dozen each, from 400 to 700 dozen 
misses tops, according to length,per day. 


. , ROBINHOLD MACHINE CO. 
Hose Tope Only 650 North 8th St., Reading, Pa. For Half 


Liose, Misses and Childrens Tops 


WILLIAM C. BULL, 2=8¥X&70%, vermonr. 


MAKER OF 
For Ladies’, Gents’ and Children’s Goods. 


scene Drying Form Boards 


Best Workmanship. OF EVERY VARIETY. 
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PAN TON & O'NEILL ’S 
Automatic Knitter 


FOR ALL KINDS AND GAUGES OF SEAMLESS HOSIERY. 
RANGE ON HALF HOSE AND LADIES FROM 260 NEEDLES DOWN. 


3-4 AUTOMATIC HNITTER 
With Lace Effects. 
Exclusive rights to BROWN’S LACE ATTACHMENT. 
§537-39-41 North 3d St., - ~ - - - PHILADELPHIA. 


Patent Loopers 


Both single and double Stitch. Established 1870.—Incorporated 1890. 


with the 


Patent Raised 


or 


Straight Points. 


» Beattie 


CRANE M’r’c. Co. 


LAKEPORT, N. H. 


Manufacturers of 


Machine 
Works, 


Cohoes, N. Y. 


The CRAWFORD 


HOLLOW STEAM 


PLATE 
PRESS 


For Knit or Woolen Goods. 


The most reliable machire of the 
kind on the market. 


PRESS PAPERS and FENDERS. 
SPENCE & RIDEOUT, 


Successors to 
J.J CRAWFORD «& 8ON, 
NASHUA, NI. FF. 
Established 1368. 


Cue ou 


We-Fu-Go and Scaife Water Soft- 
ening Plants, and Scaife Water 
Filters can be seen in actual opera- 
tion in Textile Plants in any part 
of the U.S. Apparatus designed to 
suit each special case, and we 
guarantee results. Write for 
Illustrated Catalogue 


URNA. ig ara t N RBar 


ed 
oi CO ee 


abate at ta 
eee ti eet) 


Spring and Latch Needle Machines 


for both rib and _ ~0»plain’ work, 
producing a great variety of fabrics. Patent remov- 


able hardened Wing Burr Wheels. 


SPRING NEEDLE RIB MACHINE 
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VEG TREDIGK £0. 1¢ You Want 


Circular Rib Knitting Largest Production 
MacHineRy For Least Money 


For making Ribbed Underwear, | _—mgyy 
Combination Suits, Sweaters, Cuffs, | | 


Shirt Borders, Hosiery, etc. : ; : | by (ieo D Mayo 


Correct Construction. Excellence 
and Durability. t ‘ 
. { Machine Co., 
| = Laconia, N. H. 





- Write 


Simplest 
Best 


MAYO'’S 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 
QUALITY OF FABRICS AND PROMUCTION 


UNEXCELLED New Full Automatic Knitter 


NYE & TREDICK co. PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, 


KNICKERBOCKER BLDG., COR. SIXTH AND ARCH STS., 
606 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA. PA. B. M. DENNEY, REPRESENTATIVE. 





— ewe oh 


i Her 5 Omtmf.oe 3 
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She L . A M LEADER OF KNITTERS 


Original and Still the  Sest. 
Most widely used; being operated in 
every civilized country in the world. 
ror description, prices, etc., see 


catalogue. aan YR 


cca Lig 
Seaming Machines. ¥ 


Lamb Hnitting 
Machine Company, 
P. O. Box, 5888, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


J. E. WOODHEAD, 100 ‘ = St., Chicago. 
L. D. SANBORN, Room 505, Wool Exchange. New York. 


David Richter, Inc. 


were the first machine builders in Chemnitz, Germany, to construct 


Full Fashioned Hosiery Machines 


upon the Cotton principle and which since their introduction have never been 
excelled by any other machine builder; be it in construction or productive- 


ness. Built in all gauges and for any material, cotton, wool, lisle or silk. 


Sole American Representative, 


Hugo Huettig, 581 Bourse, Philadelphia 


Full Automatic LEE 


Noppen & Jacquard = Sia 


for high-grade 

sweaters, jerseys, etc. 

Latest improvements 

Recognized as the best in the 

market. With Jacquard at- 

tachment allowing change of operat- 
ing mechanism every half round, 
therefore unrivaled in variety of patterns. 
One operator attends to three of these 
machines. High speed. Large produc- 
tion. Ask for samples and full particulars. 
State gauge and size you need. 


Claes @ Flentje, 4 


Muhlhausen Thr., Germany. 
Representatives, AINSLIE KNITTING MACHINE CO., Ainslie & Humbold Sts., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Where all kinds of our hand and automatic machines can be seen working. 
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Edouard Dubied & Co., 


Couvet, Switzerland, 


Knitting Machines, 


Hand and Power. 


HIGH CLASS WORK ONLY. 


Paris 1900 ‘‘Crand Prix”’ 
Milan 1906 “‘Grand Prix”’ 


For catalogues and particulars apply direct to Couvet 
W orks. 


Automatic Machine Works 


GEO. W. STEVENSON, Inventor and Proprietor 315-3151 Elm Street, Reading, Pa. 


Builders of 
Automatic Singeing Machine 
and The Cold Hosiery Press. 


The Automatic Singeing Machine is the only machine on the market equipped with a Patent 
Single Plate Positive Stripping Device, which saves gas, hose and labor. Built in two sizes 
double and single feed. 

The Cold Hosiery Press is very simple to operate, is less expensive, no complicated parts and 
requires very little power. With this press the life of the yarn is retained and the finish of the 


hosiery after coming out of the press cannot be equalled by any other press hot or cold. The press 
is built in two sizes, 


For farther information address as above 


en Proven Efficiency and Economy 


AUTOMATIC IRONING AND PRESSING MACHINES FOR KN1T Goops 


No Broken Buttons 


This machine irons and presses ribbed and flat underwear and 
other knit goods, giving a fine, smooth, attractive finish, which 
cannot be as easily obtained in any other way. It does not break 
buttons and can be adjusted to all grades. It is so easy to oper- 
ate, so inexpensive to maintain and is of such large capacity that 
knitting mills throughout the country effect fully 50 per cent. sav- 
ing through its use. For particulars, prices and list of knitting 
mills using our machinery address us at our factory. 


Saves Half Your expense 


tre Consolidated «.s.««™. Company 


Saugatuck, Conn. 


Sole Manufacturers of the “ Craw” Automatic Ironing and Pressing Machine 
g g 
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TRY OUR “SUPERIOR” OR 
SUNKEN RIVET-HEAD NEEDLEs | standard Latch Needles 


MANUFACTURED By 


They will save you money. EXCELSIOR NEEDLE cO., 


TORRINGTON, CONN. 
The Largest Manufacturers of Machine Needles in the 
Ww 


Dodge Needle Co., Manchester, N. H. 


WM + COR EY co °9 Longer Wear. Better Work. 


Manufacturers of Knitting Machine come ane Fewer Seconds. 


L a t Cc h N ee d l es Patent Milled Rivet? 


C. B. Barker & Co., Lane W. 15th St., New York. 
Manufacturers’ Supplies Co 418 Arch St., Phila. 
MANCHESTER, N. H. ©. Shawl, 414 Polk St., San Francisco, Cal. 
9 J.C. Strittmatter, 2a Calle de San Francisco No. 3, 
City of Mexico, Mexico 


EXCELSIOR NEEDLES. ~=L. T. Ives co. 


The best Hosiery Needles in the Manufacturers of all kinds of 


WARDWELL eames Lakeport, N. H. | SPRING KNITTING NEEDLES 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N., J. 


Spring kniting Needles OA” OGRAN 


AND BURR BLADES OF ALL KINDS. | INDIA ALKALI WORKS, Boston. 
AMSTERDAM, - N. ¥ 


KEYSTONE LATCH NEEDLE Co. 
LEWIS JONES, JOHN C EGLY, MGR. 
60% and Media Streets, ... PHILADELPHIA. MANUFACTURERS OF 


GAS ENGINES “<%,., uns Patent and Regular Latch Needles 


Needles for all makes of Knitters and Ribber 
BRUSHING MACHINERY DURABLE ‘ Keystone Spring Bottom Nee dies for all makes 0 Knitting Machines 
KNITTING MACHINERY 


“oa in stock for immediate delivery 


LOW IN PRICE pecial Needles made to order. 


543 W. Lehigh Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Che Continental Datch Weedle Company. 


Manufacturers of the BEST GERMAN NEEDLE on the Market. 


RIVETS GUARANTEED. Samples on application. SPRING NEEDLES A SPECIALTY. 
120-122 LIBERTY STREET, - - - - - ~ ~ - NEW YORK. 
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RicCorm ick "‘Furbines 


both Cylinder and Wicket Gate, giving 
ENORMOUS power are used in hun- 


dreds of textile mills throughout the world. 


We make a specialty of designing tur- 
bines to meet the requirements of 
the public. 


We build Francis turbines in spiral 
flumes to operate under high heads. 


Boston Office, 176 Federal Street. 


S. MORGAN SMITH COMPANY, York, Pa., U.S.A. 


Risdon-Alcott Turbine Co. 


MOUNT HOLLY, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 


RISDON CELEBRATED TURBINE 
ALCOTT HIGH DUTY TURBINE 
LEVIATHAN HINGED GATE TURBINE 


On EXorizontal or Vertical Shafts. 


These Turbines are recognized as the most effective water wheelsmade. Your inquiries shou: 
come direct to us for this class of machinery. 








5 af) | Water Wheel Governors 
4% ¥ ' " wy Or: compensating type more fully meets 


the needs of Textile Mills than any 

other. This is due to its being the only 
successful quick acting, mechanical, governor 
and its perfect control of large as well as 
small changes. 1500 of this type in use in 
mills and electric power plants. 


Woodward Governor Co., Rockford, IIl. 





GOULDS 


Efficient Power Pumps. 





GOULDS 


Efficient Power Pumps. 


coe iad 


are operated at a saving of 
from 50 to 60% over the 
actual cost of operating 
steam pump,—is’ this not 
worth while looking into 
Write us for catalog. 


THE GOULDS MFG. CO. 


SENECA FALLS, N. Y. 
New York, Boston, Pittsburg, St. Louis, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, New Orleans, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Louisville, 











are acknowledged the high- 
est in efficicncy of any 
pumps built. We build 
them exclusively for all 
operations—Tank -Pump- 
ing, Dye Houses—Bleach- 
eries, Cotton Mills, etc. 


THE GOULDS MFG. CO. 
SENECA FALLS, N. Y. 
New York, Boston, Pittsburg, St. Louis, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, New Orleans, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Louisville. 
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A 
Heating Plant 


which for economy and efficiency 
has no equal. 


A 


gs Ventilating Plant 


which gives ideally pure air 
throughout the mill. 


Both in one compact apparatus. 


The ABC Heating System solves two vexing problems with only one installation, 


saves the cost of the ventilating plant, maintains a comfortable and uniform temperature 


in all parts of the buildings in ‘*way-down-below-zero” weather. 
No danger from fire. 
(No. 145 TR) showing typical installations, 


night. No frozen pipes. 


No keeping steam all 
A booklet 


Lowest insurance rates. 
sent on request. 


ES American Blower Co., Detroit, Mich. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Water Wheels 


Jolly guarantees 
at least 807 


efficiency 


ATLANTA LONDON 


made to meet 
all requirements 


either for mill drives or direct con- 
nection to electric generators where 
high speeds effect great economy on 
installation of electrical apparatus. 
Write for Official Tests 
and Power Table: 


ae @, W. Jolly, Inc. 500 East St., Holyoke, Mass. 


Manufacturers of the Original 


CHARLES H. SCHNITZLER, 


Patentee and Sole Manufacturer of 







excelsior, jute and all kinds of fibrous material, 
wet ordry. Also spool elevators. steam heating 
and ventilating, and mill work generally. 
—=—a Blower and fan work a specialty. This conveyor 
is patented. Beware of infrineement 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED Patented Oct. 15, 1889 
215 NORTH SECOND ST., - PHILADELPHIA, PA 


“McCormick Holyoke Turbine.” 


THE PNEUMATIC CONVEYOR 


For the handling of wool and cotton stock. rags, | 


Both Vertical and Horizontal. 





900,000 
Detroit Lubricators 


In service all over the world 


Send for catalogue 


DETROIT LUBRICATOR (OMPANY, 
DETROIT, U. S: A. 





| 
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CARNETT MACHINES AND PICKERS 


For reducing to Fibre Cotton and Wool Waste, Cloth Clippings, Etc. 


WOOLEN 
MILL 
MACHINERY 


Including Rag, Wool and Burr Pickers, Wool, Worsted and Shoddy Cards, Mul 
Warpers, Dressers, Spoolers, Etc. 


Complete Equipment for Manufacturing Cotton Batting for All Purposes. 


Special Carding and Spinning Machinery for manufacturing Yarn from such low grade stock 
as Mill Sweepings, Linters, Etc. 


We reclothe oi furnish new Metallic Toothed Cylinders and Rolls and relagg or furnish new 
Cylinders for any make of Rag Picker. 


SMITH & FURBUSH MACHINE CO., “*"Scmcrsc. sereots, PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S. A. 


es, Yarn Twisters, 


“CYCLONE” DRYERS 


For Cotton Stock, Wool Stock, Rags, Yarn, Cloth 
Underwear, Stockings, etc. 


= — 
= ——— 
a ——> 


Automatic Cotton or Wool Stock Dryer. Automatic Yarn Dryer. 


Steel Bladed Ventilating Fans. 
Iron Bowl Yarn Scouring Machines. _ 
Complete Carbonizing Outfits for Wool, Rags or Cloth. 


THE PHILADELPHIA TEXTILE MACHINERY CO., 
Hancock and Somerset Streets, PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S. A. 











SLASHER CELLS 


The usual drying contact of the two cylinders 
Will Increase = about Joo —tour Slasher Cells wil 
Production 200 OTF Contact, hence we are justified 11 Saving 


it Production will be in 


: tis an unquestionable ict 
Te oo OO eee 


Labor Cost that will increase the out 
help is ct Slash in ] ib r 


The drawing of © the 


Will Improve Slasher Cells wi 
Quality endering process, smoothing 


“11 


condition will it weave 


Sold on Trial Write for informe 


Cell Drier Machine Co., Taunton, Mass. 


Boston Office, 147 Milk Street. 


THE MILL EQUIPPED WITH 


“Reeves” Variable Speed Transmission 


for regulating the speed of Slashers, Singers, 
Drying Cylinders, CELL DRIERS, Printing and 
Dyeing Machines, Steam Agers, Tenter Frames, 
Dampeners, etc., produces the best and most re- 
liable results. Scrap your cones. 


Enquire of those who are using them. 


Reeves Pulley Company, 
Columbus, Indiana. 
New England Agents, New York Representatives, 


CELL DRYER MACHINE COMPANY, PATTERSON, GOTTEFRIED & HUNTER, 
Faunton and 147 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 146-150 Centre Street. 
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Foster Machine Company | 


WESTFIELD, MASS. 


Southern Office, Piedmont Building, Charlotte, 


ol 
7 


New Model No, 12 Cone 


TT a 


We have the Largest Exclusive Spool 


Rae’ | | 
lanufacturinge Plant in the World 
ae S with a capacity of 10,000 High Grade 
“New Century” 
ew Century 


Cards 


Bushed Spools per day. 


COTTON WARPER SPOOLS, COTTON TWISTER SPOOLS 
WORSTED ROVE SPOOLS, CARPET CREEL SPOOLS 
' WORSTED REDUCER SPOOLS 
WOOL WARP SPOOLS 


The Lombard Machine Co., 


estershire Spool & Manuf ing Co., 
a Lestershire Spool & Manufacturing U 


LESTERSHIRE ‘ y 


Walworth Manufacturing Co., 


HICH PRESSURE 


VALVES «an FITTINGS 


‘*Walmanco” Pipe Flanges 
“Never Stick” Blow-off Cocks, Mill Supplies. 
CENERAL OFFICES; 


ISS FE DPDHRRAL STREET, BOSTON, NIASS. 


New York Office "ark Row Suilding 





